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for Economical Transportation 


Powerful valve-in-head mo- 
tor, famous for smoothness 
and economy. 


Modern 3-speed transmis- 
sion to assure easy, flexible 


handling. 
Fisher Body, of superior 
beauty and ruggedness. 
Duco finish, lustrous, lasting 
and attractive. 


Semi-reversible steering 
gear, positive, easy to handle 
and safe. 

Rugged rear axle, with heavy 
spiral-bevel driving-gears and 
one-piece banjo housing. 

Completely enclosed dry- 
plate disc-clutch with light 
pedal action. 

Remy electric starting, light- 
ing and ignition. 

Full balloon tires, demount- 
able rims with spare rim. 


Alemite lubrication system 
for moving chassis parts. 





Complete instrument panel, 
including speedometer. 


Ask for a Demonstration! 


Touring -$510 Sedan -$735 


Roadster 510 Landau - _- 
1 
tom -« “SS 


Coach - 645 ! ba ing. 
All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


so Smooth— 
so Powerful 
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AMES STEVENS is 

known to most Westerners as 
the author of ‘Paul Bunyan.’ 
He’s quite a lot of other things, 
though. 

For instance, he is a regular 
contributor to several maga- 
zines. In this issue of SUN- 
SET, in fact, appears an arti- 
cle of his, “The New North- 
west,” on page 12. Mr. Ste- 
vens is a keen observer and a 
writer of a thoroughly analyti- 
cal turn of mind. His account 
of the rapid strides being made 
by our great Northwest is both 
informative and inspiring. 

And he believes in his own 
Northwest; witness this para- 
graph from a letter of his. ‘I 
expect to keep on living here. 
When some one shows me a 
better country I'll go to it. But 
I don’t believe any one can!” 

Just as a bit of gratuitous in- 
formation, Mr. Stevens tells us 
that this informal snapshot of 
himself was taken at a loggers’ 
picnic! 


U 
Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset Maaazine, 460 Fourth St., 

San Francisco, with return ostage 
enclosed. Unsolicited contributions 
are received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 

Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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Strange desert forma- 
tions, great cities, three 
countries and two 
oceans—see a hun- 
dred new sights on this 
greatest of all vaca- 
tion trips thissummer. 
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Around 


the United States 


«efor only a little more than 
a roundtrip to New York City 


Grotieen Pacific’s “Great Circle Tour”—a wondrous swing 
around the entire United States—for but a few dollars more 
than the roundtrip direct route fare to New York City. Sum- 
mer reduced fares in effect May 22 and good until October 31 
make it easily available to you. Greatest of all vacation trips. 


From California, down through the 
gorgeous southland — Arizona’s fas- 
cinating places, spectacular Apache 
Trail, Tucson, Phoenix,CasaGrande 
Ruins, El Paso, San Antonio, Hous- 
ton in Texas, with sidetrip from El 
Paso into Old Mexico at Juarez. 


New Orleans, city of romance and 
old-world atmosphere; then by boat 
for a five-day cruise, down the Mis- 
sissippi and up the Atlantic coast to 
New York(mealsand berthincluded 
in the fare). 


Sidetrips to eastern cities, world- 
famous playgrounds; then into Can- 
ada and west, or, across New York 
state to Niagara Falls. Westward 
again—the Great Lakes, Chicago, 
Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, then returning 
overnorthern United 


Name 
Street 


City 


States or Canadian lines through a 
marvelous scenic country to the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Here is a section of the country so 
different from any other, so distinc- 
tive in its charm as to furnish the 
thrill of a foreign land. 


Vancouver and Victoria in British 
Columbia, Seattle, Tacoma, Mount 
Rainier, Portland and the Columbia 
River highway, unique Crater Lake 
in Oregon, Mount Shastaand home. 


Here is the trip of all trips. Do it 
in a few weeks or take all summer. 
Liberal stopover privileges all along 
the route. The finest travel accom- 
modations; convenient connections 
everywhere. 

Mail the coupon today. Have our 
agents help you plan for your finest 
vacation trip. 


SEND THIS TODAY 


SOHeecccsccersssseseese eeecccececccses eecccccccecce SOHC OKOSOSEESESEST OSES ESTEE EESEEEES 


Southern Pacific Lines 
F. S. McGinnis, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dept. T, San Francisco 


Please send me your free new illustrated booklet about your Circle Tour 
of the United States and the low roundtrip fares in effect this summer. 
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S the town you live in the best small 
city in the West? If it is, SUNSET 
wants to hear about it. And if your 
letter tells the story of your town well 
enough, there’s a check coming to you. 
SunsET feels that in the Far West the 
“small city,” as such, has had an ideal 
opportunity to be what a small city should 
be. Western towns have had the advan- 
tage of growing to maturity in an age of 
enlightenment as far as city planning and 
kindred matters are concerned. The West 
is newer, younger, more vital, ten times as 
ready to seize upon a new idea and make 
that idea its own. ‘This spirit should be 
reflected—s reflected, the Editors are cer- 
tain—in its small cities. And what’s 
proper pride if it isn’t pride in the com- 
munity in which you live? 
Let’s hear from you, then. Why is your 
town the best small city in the West? De- 
tails of the contest? Oh, yes; page 32 of 
this issue! 
? ? ? 
HAR’S gold in them thar hills!’’—at 
least five Western newspapers wa 
that electric exclamation, enclosed in quo- 
tation marks, when the news of the Cali- 
fornia Kramer Hills strike first “broke.’ 
But is it a quotation? If it is, from 
what or from whom is it quoted? Perhaps 
we should know. If it proves to be Bret 
Harte we'll meekly bow our editorial head 
and take what slings and arrows our bet- 
ter-informed readers choose to send our 
way! At any rate, we shall leave it to 
you; enlighten us if you can! 
? t ? 
HICH reminds us that on page 34 is 
the story of the Kramer Hills strike, 
written for Sunset by Georce M. Swin- 
DELL, publisher of the Bakersfield Morn- 
ing Echo. Mr. SwinDELL, formerly man- 
ager of the Los Angeles Chamber of Mines 
and Oils, is in a peculiarly good position to 
give SUNSET readers the facts to date and 
we think he’s done the job in this article. 


ir Shears story of these two pictures is this. 

3 of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police, up in Alberta. 
castings from KGO, he sent us this snapshot just to show us how one of our 
audience looked. Our staff artist matched the picture with the one on the right 
We don’t know who the 
“The Law in Arizona.” 
Northwest and Southwest- 
So we sent the latter picture to 
“The gentleman 












were rather tickled. 
each doing the job 


appears 


which he dug up from Sunset’s photo 
Sheriff is; the print merely bore the caption, 


our radio-friend Jenkins who returns it with the comment, 
Both, if you ask us, appear 


He says, in effect, ““No one knows— 
yet.” And if you have cherished any 
romantic leanings toward metamorphos- 
ing yourself into a latter-day forty-niner, 
—well, read Mr. SwInDELt’s judicious 
presentation of the case first. 
? ? ? 
AS we go to press we hear that the Sen- 
ate Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation has favorably reported out 
the Swinc-JouHNson bill for the construc- 
tion of the Boulder Canyon dam on the 
Colorado. 

Apropos of this, we should like to call 
the attention of our readers to the fact 
that Sunset has consistently endeavored 
to represent all points of view regarding 
this gigantic project, urging only that 
some definite action be taken. On the 
appearance of the article “When Boulder 
Dam Is Built’ in the February 1 issue, Ari- 
zona asked to be heard. SuNsET opened 
its columns to Mr. RatpH Murpuy who 
presented very ably the point of view of 
that state. 

When his article appeared in SUNSET 
for April, this telegram came to our desk: 

Phoenix, Arizona. 

Our leading editorial in today’s issue is featuring 

your splendid article on Arizona’s side of the Colo- 

rado development question. Our editorial and your 
article will do a tremendous amount of good. 
Arizona Gazette. 

This, it seems to us, is SUNSET’s job— 
this sort of thing and others like it—and 
we're glad that we have lived up to that 
job in this case. For, if SuNsET has any 
function, it is that of representing the Far 
West—all of it. 

And, whether or not the Swinc-JoHN- 
soN bill is perfect, whether or not it suits 
in all particulars the desires and plans of 
all sections of the West (and especially the 
Southwest), nevertheless, the action of the 
Senate Committe means at least that the 
machinery has been set in motion, that 
some beginning has been made. That’s 
the immediate need. 


PyPses a letter that speaks for itself 


San Francisco, Californi 


Epitor, SUNSET: 

Having just read the first installment of your 
serial, ‘‘Pomaraa,”’ I am doubly glad that SuNsrE: is 
to become a regular member of our household. | im 
charmed with the story and am eagerly awaiting 
next number. Cordially yours, 

SARAH A. Kru 
April 15th, 1926. 


And we're doubly delighted that a new 
subscriber finds something so pleasant to 
say about a Sunset story! May the -uc- 
ceeding installments of ‘‘Pomaraa”’ chirm 
her as the first one has—but, then, we've 
= the whole story and we know they 
will! 


> 


? | t 

UST supposing some one asked you to 

outline in a thousand words or s0, 
(that’s about six or seven minutes of or- 
dinary conversation), the full significance 
of the Locarno Treaty. And suppose, 
further, that you were requested to make 
clear the relation between what was ac- 
complished at Locarno and the economic 
situation in the Far West. 

Could you do either? Not so easy, is it? 

SuNsET asked one of its staff writers, 
Vicror WILLARD—an expert in inter- 
national affairs and a man of broad knowl- 
edge in Western industrial and agricul- 
tural matters, to write for its readers the 
story of Locarno. 

Mr. WILzLarp has, we think, told the 
story clearly and succinctly. His article, 

“Casting Out Fear,’—page 36— is cmi- 
nently worth your reading. 

? ? ? 
Ore thing more before we close the 
Desk for the aig You remember 
ADRIANA Spavont’s “The Singing Crab- 
man,” in SUNSET for March? That story 
was the second of her delicate vignettes of 
San Francisco’s Italian colony. 

Those two were so well liked that we 
have asked Miss Spapont to do a series 
of these delightful tales for our readers. 
The first will appear in an early issue 


The officer at the left is George W. Jenkins 


“‘morgue.”” 


What a study in contrasts! 
according to his lights! 


to be very efficient.” 
to be efficient! And we'll risk a scrambled 
paraphrase to the effect that:— 


Each in his separate corner 
Keeps bandits on needles and pins 
And enforces his law as he sees it— 
Out where the West begins! 
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Hearing our weekly broad- 
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L OUGLAS FIR is the natural choice 
of the home builder. 


For years a widely used commercial 
wood, today it adapts itself to a greater 
variety of uses than any other softwood. 


Developments in manufacturing meth- 
ods and kiln drying have further extended 
its usefulness. 


Important have been the contributions 
to that development in Long-Bell manu- 
facturing plants at Longview, Wash.,where 
continued study is being made to improve 
methods of production. 


Its Many Uses 


The strength, durability and beauty of 
grain of Douglas Fir adapt it to use through- 
out construction. 


From the sturdiest framing to the fine 
texture and beauty of interior trim, Douglas 
Fir answers every purpose adeqately. 


The kiln drying of Long-Bell Douglas 
Fir lumber is no small factor in making it 
best fit for these uses. 

Today, Douglas Fir is being used as 
framing, rafters, joists, sills, flooring, siding, 
frames and interior trim. 


These Important Advantages 


It is these advantages, and more, which 
Long-Bell methods of manufacture offer 
buyers of Douglas Fir lumber: 


Straight dimension makes straight walls 
and level floors. Long-Bell trade-marked 
Douglas Fir dimension stays straight, and 
flooring, ceiling and siding do not have 
to be forced to make tight joints. 





KNOW THE LUMBER YOU 


An average of 86 per cent'of the pieces 
of Long-Bell Douglas Fir dimension and 
common boards are all heart, and more 
than 78 per cent of the entire production 
is all heart. 








THE OLDEST HOMES IN AMERICA 
ARE BUILT OF WOOD 











When Home-Building 
Time Comes 


UILD for the tomorrows . .. 

the sort of home that pre- 
serves its growing wealth of asso- 
ciations through many years. Look 
well to the materials and the 
workmanship . . . use the skill 
and experience of one of those 
master builders in your com- 
munity who insists on good work- 
manship . . . and ki.ow the lumber 
you buy 




















[enc-BeiL 
Sess LUM BER 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber 
and Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, 
Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, Piling; Southern 
Hardwood Lumber and Timbers; Oak 
Flooring; California White Pine 
Lumber; Sash and Doors; 

Box Shooks. 


ex 








Douglas Fir 


for America’s Sturdiest Small Homes 


Long-Bell forests contain a high percent- 
age of large yellow Douglas Fir, which pro- 
duces the softest fir finish of great heart 
content and beautiful grain effects. 


All Long-Bell trade-marked Douglas Fir 
lumber 1s trade-marked to identify it 
readily to the buyer. 


we 


California White Pine Lumber 


California White Pine has many advan- 
tageous uses in construction and in indus- 
trial consumption. Long-Bell trade-marked 
California White Pine lumber and shop 
lumber are produced at Weed, Calif., from 
an excellent stand of timber grown at 
high altitude. 

rd ow 


Shippers: Wood today is the desirable 
material for boxes and containers . . . for 
safe delivery at destination. 


ae 


Long-Bell Oak Flooring 


Long-Bell trade-marked oak flooring 
finds ready place in the laying of serviceable 
floors. It is most economical to lay and 
finish, because of its excellence of manu- 
facture. It makes a beautiful, lasting floor. 


The trade-mark on all Long-Bell prod- 
ucts is more than a name. It means more 
than fifty years of experience as lumber- 
men, and is found only on lumber products 
that give maximum value to the builder. 


Ask your retail lumber dealer 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Lumbermen Since 1875 
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Their Growth 


and Popularity 
By Col. Thomas A. Davis 


President of the California Private Schools Association 


O many people realize how great a factor in America’s educational life the private schools have 
become, and how, with each succeeding year, they are increasing in favor with thoughtful 


parents? 


The growing prestige of the private schools is indicated by some interesting facts made public 
recently by Mr. Porter Sargent, * who, with a large corps of workers, has been making investigations from 


an unbiased standpoint. 


1. Private schools continue to increase in numbers. 
former date there were 2124 private secondary schools and academies in 


2. One out of every six or seven secondary schools is a private 


Some of his findings are herewith given: 


an increase of 161 in 1924 over 1922. At the 
the United States. 


school, and the value of the property of private 


There was 


schools is nearly one-fourth that of public schools. 





Boys’ Schools 








PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boy 


Page stands in a class by itself as 
a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military is 
adapted to young boy needs. Parents 
appreciate the atmosphere of under- 
tanding an t for their 
little boys. This is the largest school of 
itskind in America. Write for thecatalog. 
The Page Cadets at Catalina, a 
volume of western tales, by the head- 
master, at your bookstore or by 
== mail, $1.75. Robert A. Gibbs, Head- 
master, 1223 Cochran Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 




















THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
FOR BoYs San Rafael 


California 

A non-military preparatory school with a strong faculty of 
University men, offering the traditions and standards of the 
best eastern schools. In the hills and mild equable climate of 
Marin County. Supervised outdoor sports, hiking and camping 
yor round. New term opens in September. For catalog 
address: 


James W. Williams, Headmaster, 
Box 6-A, San Rafael, California. 





C ALIF Preparatory 
ORNIA. school for boys 
Non-military. Prepares for Universities, East and West 
Accredited. Junior School, grades five to eight. All athletics 
Christian influences. Small classes. Mr. C. M. Wood, Supt 
. D. Box S, Pasadena, Cal. 


3. Between 1922 and 1924, the 
number of graduates of private schools 
increased 27 per cent; the number of 
fourth year pupils 29 per cent; the 
number above the fourth year 29 
per cent. 

4. The number of pupils from 
public schools sent up for College 
Entrance Board examinations between 
1921 and 1925 decreased from 6669 to 
5589. The number sent up from private 
schools increased from 10,946 to 13,339. 
Comparisons between the success of 
the public and private schools showed 


a ratio of 529.5 to 70.5 in favor of | 


private school representatives. 


HERE are some who feel that the 

private school is an interloper in 
the educational field. These people 
do not realize that the private institu- 
tions were pioneers in the educational 
development of our country, in every 
grade of work, from the kindergarten 
through the colleges. Scores of private 
colleges and universities were old when 
the first state college was founded. 


*Of Boston, Mass., editor of the annual hand- 
book “The American Private School.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 














Boys’ Schools 





SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY 
ACADEMY 


“The Coming West Point of the West” 
University of California’s highest scholastic rating. Graduates 
admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most thorough 
academic instruction and military training of any school on the 
coast. istian influences and genuine interest in the needs 
of individual boys. Land and water sports all year. Summer 
session, July 1-Sept. 1. Catalog. 
Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, 





Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 
WEST COAST Xckbrny 


(Primary and Grammar grades only) 


A more homelike school, offering so many advantages, can- 
not be found. Summer term and camp—Address Box 907-S, 


Palo Alto, California. 
LOS ANGELES 


Harvard School CALIFORNIA 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully accred- 
ited. Member R. O. T. C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster. 








HILL MILITARY ACADEMY—- 


Portland, Oregen | 
For manly boys. The oldest school in the North- 
west. Primary through college preparation. Cata- 
logue on request. Interesting monthly boys’ magazine 
sent for the asking. 


Military 


PALO ALTO Academy 


For junior boys. om and Grammar grades. Homeliie 
atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the making. Swimming 
and other sports. Bicycle club. Open 12 months in year. Sum- 
mer Camp. Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt. Box 306-S, Palo Alto, Ca!. 
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Girls’ Schools 





Girls’ Collegiate School 


Glendora, California 

A country school 30 miles from Los Angeles. Overlooks 
famous San Gabriel Valley. Charming Italian designed 
buildings. Orange groves, bridle paths on school’s estate. 
Saddle horses. All sports. Outdoor life a reality. 7th grade 
to college entrance. General, t-graduate and Special 
~ pew Accredited. 35th year ae Sept. 28th. Catalog 
and Views. 


Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals 








The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department. 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 


Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 














THE HORTON SCHOOL 


Perkins and Palm Streets, Oakland 

4 Day School with Pre-Primary, Primary, Grammar and 
College Preparatory Departments. Accredited. 

Principals: Charlotte F. Center Louise S. Edgar 





For 
MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL cirts 
Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited. | 
College Preparation. Special advantages in Music, French, | 
Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. Ada S. | 
Blake, A. B., Prin. 5029-A West Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





ORTON SCHOOL Giris 


In delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study all 
winter. College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Gymnastics, Riding, Tennis. 37th year. Accredited. Write 
for catalog. ANNA B. ORTON, Principal, Pasadena, Cal. 


The Elliott School for Girls 


Ages 4 to 15. Residence and Day. In heart of residential Los 
Angeles. Ideal home life. Character building. t-of-door 
classes. Schoo! home open all year. Martha Collins Weaver, 
Principal, Box S, Gramercy Place and Pico Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California. 








_ | 
| 


e 9 i ; | 
The Bishop’s School “¢" ti Scripps 
‘ Box 14, La Jolla, California 
Boarding and day school for girls. Forty minutes from San 
Diego. Intermediate School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges 
Caroline Seely Cummins, Headmistress. 





The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, Board of T rustees 


even those which are under War 
Department supervision and working 
under the National Defense Act, receive 
one penny from the Government or 
from other public funds. 

All of this is a positive tribute to the 
work which California private schools 
have been doing, a dollars-and-cents 
compliment that the parents would not 
pay if they did not feel that they are 
getting from the private schools for their 
boys and girls something that is worth 





more than the money. 

Parents appreciate, too, the great 
opportunity which the private schools, 
especially those with a boarding de- 
partment, have for character training 
and development. Private schools are 
forced to safeguard their enrollments, 
and no one is admitted who is known 
to have vicious habits or influence. 
The private schools, too, are wonderfully 
democratic, notwithstanding some ex- 
pressions to the contrary. 


— private schools of California 
are working earnestly to meet 


the needs of the individual students 
who are entrusted to their care. To this 
end they endeavor to keep their classes 
quite small. Small classes, by the 
way, are better than private tutoring, 
for they introduce the element of 
friendly competition. The tastes, talents 
and general capabilities of the in- 
dividuals are carefully studied by men 
and women who have been chosen not 
only for their college training and 
teaching experience, but also for their 
real heart interest in those under their 
care and supervision. 

It is gratifying to see the large number 
of preparatory schools which invite 
inspection each year by the Examiner 
of Schools from the University of 
California, and which have not only 
earned and held their accreditings by 
the University, but have secured similar 
recognition from other colleges, in- 
cluding West Point and Annapolis. 





The public school system is about one hundred years old; but among the private schools in active operation today there 
are dozens which were established before we had declared our independence as a nation. 

Although California is such a young state, its public school system is onz of the best in the United States. Visitors are 
surprised at the comprehensive and varied courses of study offered by the public grade schools and secondary schools 
of the state, and at their splendid buildings and equipment, the value of which runs into millions of dollars. 


ET with all the attractive features of these public institutions in which we Californians take a just pride, the private 
Y schools are growing in;number and in favor. The average citizen, even one who tries to keep informed on California's 
growth and development, does not know that there are in successful operation in the state 173 private schools below 
college rank, and that although new ones are established each year, the old ones continue to thrive. 

With the private schools, the matter of securing enrollments is less of a problem than is that of taking care of the in- 
creasing numbers each year who seek admission, in spite of the additional charges for tuition which are necessary, since 
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Girls’ Schools 


THE KATHARINE 
BRANSON SCHOOL 


A day and resident school for girls in a charming California 
country setting. In the healthful climate of Marin County, an 
hour from San Francisco. Instruction in grammar and high 
school classes with special emphasis on college preparation. 
Faculty selected from graduates of foremost colleges. Out- 
door sports throughout the year. Large playing fields, tennis 
court and swimming pool. Track, archery, riding. Limited 
enrollment makes early application advisable. For illustrated 
catalogue and full information write to 

Miss Katharine Branson, Headmistress 
(A. B. Bryn Mawr College) 
Address"Box 302, Ross, California. 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


Palo Alto, California 

Home and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Stanford, 
University of California, Mills, and Eastern Colleges. Par- 
ticular attention to College Entrance Board Examinations. 
Grammar, Primary and Pre-primary Departments. Six 
Buildings. Beautiful Gardens, Open Air Swimming Pool. 
Week-end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. For illustrated 
Book of Information, address 


The Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A. B. 


E'STLAKE 0 Giris 


Accredited College Preparation 
Junior College Lower Schoo 
sic, Art, Expression, Home Economics 




















Mus 
Ideally located. 8 acres of beautiful grounds. New buildings. 
Swimming Pool. Al! outdoor sports. 
Illustrated catalog on request. 


Jessica S. Vance, Frederica de Laguna, Principals 
337 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, California 


Special Schools 


Cumnaock School 


An old California day and resident 
school with beautiful modern buildings. 
Academy for Girls 
An accredited High School in Class A, 
preparing students for western and east- 
ern colleges and universities. 








School of Expression 


College grade, specializing in 
iterary Interpretation, Story- 
Telling, Journalism, Music, Public 


Speaking, Dramatics. Private lessons or 
special classes open to professional men 
and women. 

Write for Catalogue. 
HELEN A. BROOKS, A. M., Director 
5353 West Third Street 
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The Packard Eight Seven-passenger Sedan-limousine is shown. Its price is $5100 at Detroit, tax added 


HE high position of 
Packard has been 
achieved through close as- 
sociation with a long line 
of distinguished owners. 


For more than a generav 
tion leading families have 
taken Packard into their 
lives and naturally Pack- 
ard haslong been known as 
the car of social eminence. 


The Packard name is a 
mellow name, aged in 
memories that run back 
to childhood days of those 
who now are owners. 


Distinguished by Illustrious Patronage 


And great as were the 
Packards of the older days, 
their luster is now being 


dimmed in the glory of 
the Packard Fight. 


It is the supreme combina- 
tion of all that can be de 
sired in a motor car. In 
all the world there is no 
finer vehicle. 


All can view its beauty. 
Those who ride in it can 
appreciate its comfort. 
But only those who drive 
it can know it for the living, 
wonderful thing that it is. 


PACKARD 
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A Tale of 
the 
British Columbia 


Logging 


Country 


“What are you doing 
here, with that rifle?” 


es 


Tis me own rifle, 
Mr. Herbert.” 

“Why are you sitting 
here?” 

“Tis Stevie Landis* property 
I'm on. But if yer wants to 


know I'll tell yer. 
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Dynamite 


ERBERT STOKES flipped the 
lease across the top of his mahog- 
any desk and lounged back 


against the leather upholstery of 


his chair. 

“Sorry, old man,” he said casually. 
‘There’s nothing doing.” 

Steve Landis’ big body stiffened a little 
and the red quickened beneath the rich 
tan of his face; but he had expected the 
blow and he took it calmly. Never had 
the ancient antagonism of the two men 
for each other seemed more pronounced. 





“You won’t renew?” 

“Not at any price.” 

“You know what it means to me.” 

“T’ve offered you ten thousand for your 
timber limits.” 

“They are worth seventy.” 

“Not unless we renew the Swiftwater 
lease.” 

“You know I can’t bring a bolt down to 
tidewater unless it comes by way of the 
Swiftwater flume,” Steve went on slowly. 
“We've always used it. Yet you block me 
on the lease.” 


Stokes shrugged indifferently. ‘“That’s 
about it.” 

Steve looked at him more in bewilder- 
ment than in anger. “I can’t understand 
you, Bert. My dad got the lease from 
your dad when they came up here forty 
years ago at the nominal rate of one hun- 
dred dollars a year. It was a gift, I know. 
Dad offered him more, much more, but 
he’d never take it. Old Ben always told 
me he’d renew at the same figure. Well, 


I’m willing to go as high as three thousand 
a year. 


That’s the best I can do, the way 
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prices are at present. Our dads were 
always pals; they have passed on. Old 
Ben would want me to have the lease. 
Dad built the flume—we’ve kept it up. 
Why won’t you renew?” 

Stokes lit a cigarette with that insistent 
slowness which always made Steve want 
to crush the weed into his thin lips, and 
glanced appreciatively around his office, a 
trick of his when he wished to disconcert 
any one. He believed that the room 
expressed his personality. 


His men were inclined to agree with 
him. They looked upon Stokes and 
his office as an affront to themselves, the 
mill, the logging camps behind the mill, 
and the memory of old Ben. Turkey 
rugs, mahogany furniture, pee prints, 
a Canons vase with a single red rose in it, 
were all right in their place; they were all 
right anywhere, in fact, 
except in a British Columbia 





other with a curious intentness in his gray 
eyes. 

“When you say it’s my stuff you are 
after, you are lying,” he said harshly. 
“You are worth three millions if you’re 
worth acent. My stake is nothing to you. 
There’s something else. Is it Julia?”’ 

Stokes drew back a little before Steve’s 
darkening expression. 

“Look at it from my viewpoint, old 
man.” He said this in a conciliatory 
tone. “Julia has a million in her own 
right. She’s my sister; naturally I want 
to do the best I can for her. I want her to 
marry money. A couple of millions, at 
least. She can take her pick. You have 
refused to be reasonable. There is only one 
thing left for me to do—and I’m doing it!’ 

“You believe that if you break me, 
Julia will turn me down?” Steve’s voice 
was dangerously low. 
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I'll give you a dollar for it! Put him out, 
McFee! Get Thompson and Edwards. 
Get out, you—” 

Steve rushed forward again, but McFee 
blocked his path. 

“You'd better go, laddie!”’ 

Steve stared at McFee uncomprehend- 
ingly for a moment. Then he picked up 
the unsigned lease and stumbled out of 
the office. 


ON an eminence above the inlet, a mile 
or so from the mill, stood the Stokes 
home. Old Ben Stokes had built it ten 
years before he died. Broad of beam, 
staunch and tight-timbered and four- 
square to the winds, it reminded one of 
the old timberman himself. It was a 
man’s house, an honest house, a house of 
smiling windows and open doors through 
which the afternoon westerlies drove with 
the spice of fir and cedar on 
their whistling breath. 








lumber outfit. Douglas fir, 
a few framed photographs 
of mill and logging scenes, 
and a brown patchy rug 
that a fellow could walk on 
without feeling that he 
ought to take off his calked 
boots had been good enough 
for old Ben. They should 
have been good enough for 
his son. Not that Herbert 
Stokes cared what they 
thought! 

The situation amused 
him. It was like playing a 
fish on a line. At last he 
said: 

“Because I don’t choose 


Oregon Mist 


By Marverin McElroy 


I hear the silk-wet rustle of the rain, 

Moss-muted, yet its rhythm runs the lane 
That meets the little gray house where I dwell, 
The muffled music of a murmuring shell. 
Look outward—you will say there is no rain; 
No warning splash; no drip; but look again! 
Lift eyes to upland meadows widening where 
The sun-bows slant the saturated air 


to.’ Illumined in a shaft of sudden light. 


There was a_ warning 
cough from old Tom Mc- 
Fee, Stokes’ superintendent, 
who stood by the window, 
and Steve steadied himself. 





See what the shadows coveted from sight— 
A flowing sheet of silver! 
Or breath between, as earth and heaven kissed? 


Is it mist, 


Julia Stokes was a smzll 
woman of a golden beauty 
that always made Steve 
Landis think of a fragile 
fairy. So different was shie 
from what her father had 
been that she had never 
ceased to be a source of 
wonder to the old man. 
Steve had worshipped her 
since he was fifteen. There 
was nothing fragile about 
Julia, however. She had a 
mind and a will of her own. 

It was in the sunroom of 
the house of smiling win- 
dows that Steve presently 
found its mistress. 

“T’ve just seen Herbert,”’ 
he mumbled. 

Dong laughed — gayly. 
“You look as if you had, 
Stevie. He telephoned me.” 

“Just now?” 














“Yes. He said I was to 





What a bounder Bert had 
grown into! It seemed un- 
believable that he and Julia were brother 
and sister! 

“Why don’t you choose to?” 

Stokes airily waved his cigarette. 
“We've got pretty nearly everything 
around here, Landis. We might as well 
have the rest of it. There’s only your stuff 
and old Dynamite Burke’s left. I'll have 
his one of these days.” 


“You can have mine for seventy 
thousand.” 
Stokes laughed ironically. “Do you 


think I’m a fool! Your stuff is worth 1t— 
if you can get it down to tidewater. But 
your only outlet is the Swiftwater flume— 
which runs over our properties. If we 
don’t choose to let you use it—and we 
don’t—you can’t get your stuff out and it 
is worth exactly nothing. Well, I’m 
generous. I’ve offered you ten thousand.” 

“‘A steal or a freeze-out, eh?” 

Stokes shrugged. 

Tom McFee, at the window, growled 
behind his bristle of white moustache. 

“The flume’s na guid to us, Bert. Let 
the lad have it. For auld time’s sake— 
Ben wished it.” 

“Leave this to me, McFee!” Stokes 
snapped. 


Steve rose to his feet. He set his hands 


upon the desk and stared down at the 





Stokes tossed away his cigarette. “If 
she doesn’t,” he said insolently, “she'll be 
marrying a fortune hunter.” 

Steve flung himself across the top of the 


desk. His sinewy hands closed on Stokes’ . 


bulky shoulders and he shook him as a 
terrier shakes a rat. 

“You liar!’ he shouted thickly. “It 
isn’t Julia you are thinking of! You 
don’t give a damn about Julia! It’s your- 
self! You want her to marry young Fred 
Hammond so that you can consolidate 
your Coast interests! You hog! And 
you talk of doing your best for Julia— 
when old Ben gave his consent. You 
skunk! If you weren’t Julia’s brother I’d 
lay you flat!’’ 


TEVE became aware of McFee tugging 
at his arms and pleading with him to 
desist. 

“Leave him go, lad! 
Man, have ye no sense! 
lad! Leave him go!” 

Steve slid off the desk, dusting his 
hands. His face was as white as Stokes’. 
The other’s eyes were contracted to pin- 
points of fury and he pointed a trembling 
finger at Steve. 

‘Get out!’ he screamed. “This is the 
finish! You can rot in your timber before 


Leave him go! 
Ye'll kill the 





throw you out if you came. 
What’s the matter, dear?” 

“Oh, we had a set-to. I grabbed him by 
the shoulders and told him what | 
thought of him. McFee pulled us apart. 
Bert called me—a fortune hunter.” 

The girl gave a little cry. 

“I suppose it’s true. That’s why it 
hurts.” 

“Steve!” 

“He said it was up to him to do the best 
he could for you. He’s closing down on 
me. He wants you to marry Fred Ham- 
mond, Julia.” 

“Tt’s himself he’s thinking of, not 
me! He wants to strengthen his holdings 
on the Coast.” 

“That’s what I told him.” 

Julia meditated. “Is the Swiftwater 
flume your only outlet?” 

“Yes. He’s got me just where he wants 
me. I can’t doathing. The lease is up on 
the first. And we were to be married 
next month, Julia!’ Steve looked straight 
at the girl as he spoke. 

Julia saw the anguish in his eyes. Sh« 
bent forward, her face gone white, and 
fiercel¥ caught him by the hands. 

“Steve!” she whispered. “It isn’t 
going to make any difference is it?” He 
did not answer. “Steve! Steve!” A 
little note of terror ran through her 
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voice. I’ve got plenty for both of us! 
Steve!” 

“That’s just it!’ he groaned. His 
fingers tightened around Julia’s until she 
could have cried out with pain. “You 
have a million in your own right. I had 
little enough, and next week I won’t have 
abean! Bert knows what he’s doing! He 
knows I won’t—I can’t! Oh, Lord! What 
am I saying?” 

She slipped onto the arm of his chair 
and pressed her golden head tight against 
his. 

“Money isn’t going to come between 
us, Stevie!” 

He did not speak for a moment. Then 
his hands clenched so hard that they 
whitened beneath their tan. He got up 
slowly and looked down at her. 

“Money counts a good deal, dear,” he 
said gently. “A man shouldn’t marry 
until he can support a girl. We'll have to 
put it off until—until—” 

“It’s pride, Stevie!’ 

“It’s common sense, Julia.” 

Her face hardened rather terribly. 
“Then—I’m jilted!” 

Julia!’ His face was pitiable as his 
arms reached out towards her. 

She broke away from him, crying 
quietly, and ran from the room. 


YNAMITE Burke, owner and skipper 

of the tugboat Mabel, was frying liver 

and onions in his shanty at the mouth of 
the Swiftwater. 

He was a little butt-end of a man with 

a shock of snow white hair that would 

have made him look like a poet if his 

shrivelled, incredibly wrinkled little wedge 


Love and Dynamite: 





of a face hadn’t made him look like a 
pirate. His skin was the deep brown of 
walnut juice, never over-clean, for he 
washed only when he thought it neces- 
sary, and the dark color contrasted start- 
lingly with his hair. His eyes were blue 
and twinkling and diamond-sharp. 

Unable to read or write, he was, never- 
theless, quite the cleverest old reprobate 
north of Vancouver. There had been a 
time when he kept his accounts on the 
pilot house door of the Mabel, using queer 
hieroglyphs of his own invention. But 
the Mabel had had the misfortune to sink 
herself in fifteen feet of water and after 
she was raised Dynamite had carried his 
accounts in his head. 

A shadow fell across the door of the 
shanty and the old man looked up from 
his liver and onions. 

“Hey, Stevie!” he cackled. “Yer jest 
in time for a mess. Smells good, don’t 
it? Sit down!” 

Steve Landis swept a snarl of fishing 
tackle off a stool. 

“Burning ’em, as usual!” he commented 
despondently. 

“T likes ’em done brown, Stevie. It 
gives ’em a richness. Take it from old 
Dynamite. He’s et ’em every day goin’ 
on thirty year, so he oughter know what 
he’s talkin’ about.” 

Steve gloomily watched the old man 
slop the mess onto two tin plates. The 
latter were a concession to Steve, for 
Dynamite always ate right out of the pan 
when he was alone. The old man never 
talked while he was eating, so there was 
no conversation during the meal. But 
when he had washed down the last of his 
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liver and onions with a gulp of a home- 
brew which he rarely succeeded in per- 
suading any one else to drink, he set his 
diamond sharp eyes on Steve. 

“Well, Stevie, spit it out!” 


qreve pushed back his plate. “The 
Swiftwater lease,” he said glumly. 
“Stokes won’t renew.” His bitterness got 
the better of him and he sprang to his feet 
and began to pace the floor, the calks in his 
boots tearing at the ancient boards. “That 
rat Stokes never had any use for me. He 
hated me as a kid! Now he’s got his 
chance and he’s sticking me!” 

“He allus was an onery skunk,” Dyna- 
mite reflected. “When yer gettin’ wed?” 

“How can a fellow marry a girl like 
Julia Stokes when he’s broke—as I’ll be 
next week!” 

“The young leddy has aplenty.” 

Steve swung upon him fiercely. “If 
that’s all you can say, forget it!” he 
stormed. 

“Steady, boy; steady! Flyin’ off the 
handle won’t get yer anywheres.” 

Steve was contrite at once. “I’m sorry, 
Dynamite. Julia said the same thing, but 
I can’t see it that way. A man should be 
able to support his wife when he marries.” 

“T aint never been wed, but I can see 
the force o’ the argyment,” Dynamite 
admitted. ‘It don’t pay to put a woman 
in pants. I got to think,” he went on, 
“and when I thinks, I chaws.” He set his 
four front teeth into a plug of chewing 
tobacco; most of his back ones had long 
since vanished. “Have a chaw?” he 


cackled, extending the plug. “’Tis won- 
derful inspirin’!” 


(Continued on page 86) 
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**Money isn't going to come between us, Stevie?” He did not speak for amoment. Then his hands clenched so hard 


that they whitened beneath their tan. He got up slowly and looked down at her 
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The 


No Longer Wild and Woolly, th 
Empire Entering Upon the Firs Gran 








of this most hated devil of the 
automobile highway was. hilar- 
iously belabored and ‘destroyed. 
Since the passing of Old Man 
Detour, the Northwest has en- 
joyed the privilege of receiving 
scores of thousands of tourists, 
who drive from California over 
the magnificent Siskiyous and 
across the Oregon border. 
Along the beautiful Rogue 
River, by the rowdy McKenzie, 








Evergreen forests come almost to the 


water's edge at Portland 


CENTURY ago Jim Bridger and 

his companions of the Rocky 

Mountain Fur Company were 

discovering the South Pass and 
leading their pack horses over a route 
that was to become the Oregon Trail. 
A score of years later the smoke of camp 
“fires by night and the dust of moving 
wagon trains by day were rolling up 
along this trail. Hardy men and brave 
women were made to dare perils and 
hardships by the dream of a new empire. 
There were many adventures along the 
route, and these have been celebrated 
as the epic of the Far West. But when 
the new land was reached, when the first 
furrow had been turned, the pioneer’s 
story had only begun. The overland trek 
was only the first canto in the epic of 
the West. 

The old Oregon Trail was so nearly a 
natural road that most of it survives as 
an automobile highway today. East of 
Idaho it runs through lands which have 
little value except as range for stock, 
and there the traveler can put himself 
in the place of the pioneers. But most 
tourists enter the Northwest by the route 
from California; and here is a contrast 
to the Oregon Trail, indeed! 

From the Mexican border to Van- 
couver, British Columbia, runs the 
longest unbroken stretch of paved high- 
way in the United States—the longest 
in the world, for the matter of that. 
More than two years ago, Old Man 
Detour was publicly and ceremoniously 
executed on the Washington and Oregon 
interstate _ bridge. Joyful thousands 
shouted their hosannas when the efhgy 


and through the wide, fertile 
valley of the Willamette the 
tourist rides as he covers the 
Oregon part of the highway that 
binds Canada to Mexico. He passes 
through the flourishing towns of Ashland, 
Medford, Grant’s Pass, Roseburg, Cot- 
tage Grove, and Eugene, unless the beau- 
ties or prospects along the way tempt 
him to linger; then there are two highways 
to Portland with the college towns of 
Eugene and Corvallis, McMinnville, New- 
berg, Salem, Albany and Forest Grove 
Oregon and Washington have never de- 
serted the educational ideals of Whitman 
and McLoughlin—the centers of popula- 
tion along the two routes. 

Oregon’s welcome to the tourist is a 
vista of beauty that combines the tamed 
with the wild. In the Rogue River valley 
the highway gives a view of orchard 
lands so naturally adapted to fruit that 
long ago Jack London hymned them 
romantically in two of his novels. In the 
spring a picture of fruit tree blooms is 
framed rugged- 
ly by steep hills 
ever green with 
cedar and pine. 
Ashland and 
Medford both 
have complete 
auto camps; 
and Medford is 
the junction 
Ww here the road 
is taken to 
Crater Lake 
National Park. 
He is a hurry- 
ing tourist in- 
deed who rushes 
on through this 
region. The 
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By James 


Rogue River is as famous for its trout 
as the valley is famous for its straw- 
berries, apples, and pears; and the man 
who always has an eye for opportunity 
is caught by the news of eleven power 
plants with a combined capacity of one 
hundred thousand horsepower. 


T Grant’s Pass the tourist may turn 
aside for a visit to the Oregon Caves, 
an underground wonderland of matchless 
crystal beauties in torchlight; then the 
highw ay sweeps into the timbered moun- 
tains again until Roseburg and _ the 
Umpqua Valley are reached. At Rose- 
burg another highway swings out toward 
the Coos Bay country, where some of 
Oregon’s finest Douglas fir forests cover 
the Pacific slope. The next large town 
is Eugene, and there, at the head of ¢ 
Willamette Valiey, old Oregon a. 
Down from the Cascades roars the 
McKenzie River, a lusty, brawling, 
white-water stream in all of its course. 
And up its narrow valley winds the 
McKenzie Highway; through the moun- 
tain meadows, towering pines, blutts, 
peaks and lava beds of the Cascades it 
twists and turns on its way to the Central 
Oregon country, where the storied West 
still survives. There bear and cougar 
are still in the mountains, deer are still 
in the timber, and trout still swim in 
the lakes that nestle in the basins be- 


tween the Three Sisters Peaks and 
Mt. Bachelor. 
In the valleys about Eugene the 
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farming life is modern in every respect. 
. in the Rogue River valley the tim- 
bered mountains frame thousands of 
acres of fruit. The fruit growers’ associa- 
tion in this one town alone handles 
annually 16,000,000 pounds of fruit. 
The humble but healthful prune is the 
queen of the Willamette valley orchard. 
Millions of pounds of cherries are also 
produced; and Salem, further down the 
valley, is the “cherry city,” as well as 
the capital of Oregon. The Willamette 
valley literally gives other regions the 
raspberry—and the loganberry and the 
blackberry as well. ‘Two million and a 
half pounds of these berries are sold 
each year by the Eugene association 
alone. The valley has thousands of 
acres of hops. Year-round green feed, 
the result of a climate in which the 
winter snows are all mists and rains, 
makes dairying a major enterprise of 
agriculture in the valley. In the last 
ten years Oregon has ‘produced more 
prize-winning Jerseys than any other 
state. And poultrymen the country 
over know the O. A. C. White Leghorns 
and Plymouth Rocks. 


F.UGENE is the home of the University 
~ of Oregon. On down the valley, as he 
takes the left-hand highway, the tourist 
comes to Corvallis, the home of the 
state agricultural college. Here branch 
highways again pierce the Coast Range 
and reach the heart of great forests of 
spruce and Douglas fir and the seaside 
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summer resorts of Walport and 
Newport. A new highway runs 
to Walport through the Alsea 
valley, which makes such an 
idyllic picture in the summer 
that it seems to have been 
painted on a long canvas spread 
between the mountains. The 
river meanders over a winding 
course, with a border of alder 
and birch on either side. The 
valley floor varies little in 
width, its whole length is smooth 
and green, the fields are nearly 
all alike, and all beautiful, be- 
tween the river and the steep, 
wooded hills. Oregonians call these hills 
the finest hunting and trout-fishing coun- 
try in the state. 

The Corvallis highway leads on through 
Dallas, McMinnville, Forest Grove and 
Hillsboro to Portland. The right-hand 
highway runs through Albany, Salem 
and Oregon City. All of these are sizable 
towns which had their beginnings in the 
forties. 

The city of Portland, situated on the 
Willamette River, seven miles from the 
Columbia, i is Oregon’s commercial center. 
The river divides the city into two 
sections, East and West, and five bridges 
bind them over the stream. 

Portland, which was given a popula- 
tion of 228,000 in the 1920 census and 
claims 100,000 more now, accents the 
first half of its name; it is as a port that 
the city is making its greatest develop- 

ment. A forty- 

foot channel from 

the mouth of the 

Columbia to the 
city docks is 
“} maintained, and 
the largest ships 
of the Pacific 
trade steam up 
this channel with 
cargoes of goods 
for Portland 
warehouses, car- 
goes of raw ma- 
terials for her fac- 
tories; and they 
steam out again 
with their holds 


loaded with lum- 














At Liberty Lake, thirty minutes from 


Spokane by paved highway 


ber and wheat, dried fruits and wool. At 
one time sawmills were the only manu- 
facturing plants along Portland’s water- 
front; they are still there, producing a 
billion feet of lumber a year; but other 
industries have risen among them. Flour 
mills and woolen mills, a great plant 
which manufactures vegetable oils from 
the cargoes of copra brought from the 
Orient, paper mills and iron works, 
furniture factories and packing plants, 
knitting mills and canneries, and many 
other industries flourish where Portland 
straddles the Willamette River. 

“Cheaper power every hour” is the 
watchword here as in other North- 
western cities. In Oregon and Wash- 
ington is twenty-eight per cent of the 
potential water power of the United 
States. Only a comparatively small 
part of this has been developed, but 
every Northwesterner now realizes what 
cheap motive power means to the future 
of industry in this region. What cheap 
coal has done for industries in the East, 
cheap hydro-electric power should do 
for industry here. 

Portland has a cheap and nearby 
source of power in the Bull Run River. 
And it will not be many years before 
the fabulous energy of the Columbia is 
harnessed. Then, when desert and 
stump lands are reclaimed, making room 
for a new agricultural population—but 
these are the grand and glorious dreams 
of Portlanders. Do not think, however, 
that they are frightened over the un- 
paralleled cutting of Oregon forests, 
that they spend much time worrying 
over the passing of lumbering, which 
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A potato field in Boise Valley, Idaho 


is their major industry now. They are 
occupied with too many glittering and 
multifarious plans for the future! 

At Portland the Columbia River 
Highway crosses the Pacific Highway. 
It offers one of the most delightful 
scenic drives in the world; the one out 
of many renowned drives which I have 
taken without being disappointed in 
some respect. 

At Crown Point the highway reaches 
a height of a thousand feet, with the 
Columbia directly below. From this 
height the vast river appears as only a 
silver ribbon, on which dark crumbs 
have been spilled. The crumbs are 
small islands, and the specks of green on 
them are trees. Here one senses the 
immensity of space, looking over a deep 
and wide gulf of air to see the vista of 
towering bluffs, farm-dotted valleys, and 
bald, wrinkled hills on the Washington 
side. At sunset the air swims 
with a darkening light, and 
nature recklessly paints the 
western skies with gorgeous 
smears, blots and ragged banners 
of colored clouds. 

There is the descent from Crown 
Point, toward Hood River. The 
highway here is an engineering 
marvel, with its horseshoes and 
figure eights, down which a steady 
grade is maintained. And nature 
capriciously makes a more deli- 
cate beauty on the walls of the 
mammoth gorge,_ with — such 
filmy, lacy waterfalls as Mult- 
nomah and the Bridal Veil. 

The town of Hood River is on 
the stream by the same name. 
It heads at- Mt. Hood, the king 
of all Oregon mountains. The 
apples raised in Hood River val- 
ley have an international fame. 
Thousands of boxes of them are 
shipped yearly to London for the 
nobility and gentry of that good 
town to keep the doctor away 
with an apple a day. The new 
Mt. Hood Loop highway is one 





which in some respects 
equals the Colum- 
bia River Highway 
in its scenic offerings. 
And the road that 
winds through _ the 
blooming Hood River 
orchards, like most 
Oregon roads, goes on 
to streams and lakes 
where the weary trav- 
eler can hunt and fish 
and forget the world 
in a wilderness. 

From Portland the 
Pacific Highway leads 
on across the Inter- 
state Bridge, through 
Vancouver, Washing- 
ton, and down the 
Columbia River plains 
to Longview, a new 
sawmill city, and one 
of the most ambitious 
community enterprises 
that ever engaged 
American capital. 

In October, 1922, 
the present site of 
Longview was simply the fields and 
pastures of the usual Columbia River 
farms. In October, 1925, Longview had 
115 miles of graded streets, 1690 homes 
and 52 masonry business buildings, a 
modern hotel of 200 rooms, a $250,000 
theater building, and an enrollment of 
1500 in its schools. 

The reason for this almost miraculous 
expansion was the building of the world’s 
largest sawmill by a company of southern 
lumbermen who had bought tracts of 
timber on the Cowlitz River and had 
resolved to log them off in the new style 
of lumbering. 

This change of logging methods is one 
of the most significant developments in 
American lumbering since the agitation 
for forest conservation first began. Lum- 
bering has become so _ tremendously 
organized in the Northwest, and modern 
sawmilling plants represent such an 
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outlay of capital, that private reforesta- 
tion and forest protection have come 
about as natural developments. The 
same company which has planned a 
permanent establishment at Longview 
has already reforested thirty thousand 
acres of land which had been logged off 
in the old reckless way, with the subse- 
quent destruction of the young trees by 
fire. Other large lumbering concerns are 
also reforesting, and it will be many a 
day after the present log harvest is done 
before the forests of Douglas fir finally 
disappear from the Northwest. 


ON up the Cowlitz River from Long- 
view the Pacific Highway takes the 
tourist, on through a dairying region 
where black and white cows dot the 
flat green pastures that end suddenly 
against the timbered hills. | Nowhere 
along this highway in the Northwest do 
the evergreens fade from view. Even 
the cities have not crowded them from 
their surrounding hills, and they tower 
majestically above the smooth, grassy 
turf of every city park. On ‘through 
green pastures guarded by fir-clad hills; 
then, to the towns of Chehalis and 
Centralia. These towns are lumbering 
centers, of course, but the main source 
of their being is the productive dairy 
country around, which has_ produced 
many champion Holsteins. And_ here 
the poultry fancier will find himself in a 
country that matches California’s Peta- 
luma. 

Here I’d like to turn from the highway 
to indulge a preference of mine. ‘The 
great Olympic Peninsula of Washington 
is perhaps less widely known than any 
other region of the ates. because 
it is mostly one vast forest, and most of 
the people there are engaged in lumbering 
or fishing. There is considerable dairy- 
ing, of course, but the spirit of the 
native booster has to depend mainly on 
the lumbering enterprises of Aberdeen 
and Hoquiam. These two towns are but 
four miles apart -on Grays Harbor. 
They have a combined population of 











One of seven great power plants on the Spokane River in and near Spokane 
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twenty-six thousand. In 1924 they 
shipped 1,400,000,000 feet of lumber, 
and in 1925, 1,600,000,000, establishing 
their claim that Grays Harbor is the 
premier lumber market of the world. 
Sawmilling is certainly the life of Grays 
Harbor. Crowds of loggers in calked 
boots, and stagged pants jam the streets 
on holidays; and a two-stack sawmill 
seems to be around every corner. As an 
old-time lumberjack myself, Aberdeen 
and Hoquiam are my favorite North- 
western towns. 

But it is as a great outdoors country 
that the Olympic Peninsula area really 
shines. Even the beach resorts are fine 
in every respect—for swimming, for 
clam-digging, for rugged cliff scenery 
and roaring breakers. And one likes 
their names—Takolah, Moclips, Copalis. 
And there is a Humptulips town and a 
Quinault Lake, named after the Quinault 
Indians, who still inhabit the Peninsula. 

On to the Pacific Highway again, 
over a new concrete highway that runs 
from Grays Harbor to the capital city 
of Washington. The road winds, climbs, 
descends, through more timbered hills, 
until it swings out on the Puget Sound 
plains. A level run through Camp 
Lewis, a military reservation, with 
American Lake three miles away; then 
Tacoma, the first of the Puget Sound 
cities. 


‘TACOMA has a population of 125,000, 
and runs close to Grays Harbor as a 
lumber market. Like Portland, this city 
is developing diversified industries. The 
tideflats there offer first-class factory 
sites, and the largest door factory in the 
world is on one of them. Here, as else- 
where in the Northwest, the future in 
hydro-electric power has been realized. 
The Lake Cushman project, just com- 
pleted, provides an abundance of cheap 
power for the present demands of the 
city’s industries. 

From Tacoma on to Seattle the 
tourist is traveling in a thickly populated 
country, where, as in the East or in 
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Southern California, 
there is a town every 
two or three miles. 
The highway runs on 
level most of the way 
through the Puget 
Sound plains. On the 
approach to Seattle, it 
is best to turn aside to 
the heights. 

Seen from a_height 
there is no more beau- 
tiful city in the West 
than Seattle excepting 
perhaps, San Francisco. 
The aspects of the two 
cities, thus viewed, are 
very much alike. Seat- 
tle’s waterfront is like 
a crescent on the bor- 
der of Elliott Bay. 
Up from the bay the 
appearance of the city 
might be compared in 
effect to a vast colored 
cloth draped in flowing 
lines over the round 
hills. Here and there 
is a steep climb, but 
for the most part the streets rise and fall 
smoothly and the slopes beyond their 
borders appear as natural places for 
homes. 

The stacks of mills and factories smoke 
around the half circle of the waterfront; 
Seattle’s industries are increasing at a 
tremendous rate. The eruption of 
radicalism which at one time seemed 
a certain symptom of industrial sickness 
in Seattle is now entirely gone. No city 
of her size has enjoyed better industrial 
peace since 1920. Even the waterfront, 
once the heart and soul of a rabid red 
movement, is completely reformed. 
Under an employee representation plan, 
there has not been the slightest murmur 
of trouble -among Seattle longshoremen 
since 1920. From being an employment 
which called for casual labor entirely, 
longshoring in Seattle has become so 
stable that it is necessary for a laborer 
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Night or day, Seattle's waterfront is a scene of bustling activity 
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Harvest time in the Palouse country 


to “work extra” for six months or more 
before he can get on a “regular” long- 
shoring gang. Yes, Seattle now has a 
house that is incomparably clean. 

Lumbering and the manufacturing 
of wood products are the major indus- 
tries here, but many others flourish. 
Coal mines have been opened in the 
country near Seattle, and in 1924 one 
company alone mined 356,000 tons. 
And here again hydro-electricity shows the 
way to the future in new private and 
municipal _ projects. Last year the 
rushing energy of the Skagit River began 
to be carried over power lines to the 
industries of Seattle; and- more recently 
the highest ‘spillway dam in the world 
was completed at Concrete, Washington, 
making “cheaper power every hour” 
for Puget Sound industries. 

Seattle and Tacoma are gateways to 
Rainier National Park, which is perhaps 
the noblest mountain region on the 
continent that may be easily 
reached and explored. Newspaper 
poets, congressmen, Chautauqua 
lecturers and other such masters of 
expression in English, have rolled 
out superlatives by the ton in the 
attempt to give a complete de- 
scription of the grandeur that is 
Mt. Rainier, and the glory that is 
the wooded slopes and the flower- 
laden meadows over which the 
mountain majestically rules. As 
for myself, I am dumb before it. 
I know the mountain well; I can 
never resist its call. To describe it 
is like attempting to describe such 
an event as the discovery of 
America, or such a creation as the 
Book of Job. Rainier never ap- 
pears the same, even from one 
favorite view. have sat for 
hours on a hill above Paradise Inn, 
gazing through the crystal-clear air 
at the glaciers, the canons, the rocky 
ridges, the cliffs, the crags, and 
the immensity of the crown of 
snow, and I have continuously 
(Continued on page 84) 











John B. Yeon, the man who has 
kept faith with the country 
that gave him his start 


HIS is the story of a success built 
on perseverance, industry and 
square dealing—the romance of an 

: immigrant empire-builder, who is 
investing a hundred per cent of his returns 
in the making of the country that made 
him. John B. Yeon, of Portland, Oregon, 
is famous and doesn’t know it. The 
monument perpetuating his achievement 
does not bear his name, though it repre- 
sents a development beyond the wildest 
dreams of the pioneers in whose memory 
it was built. 

Yeon is a French-Canadian. At the 
age of seventeen he emigrated to the 
States with neither a ready tongue nor 
ready cash. As a teamster in a logging 
camp, he made his first splash in the 
lumber world which was later to rate him 
as lumber king. 

_ After clearing a fortune from the thick 
timber tracts of the Pacific Northwest he 
planted it in city real estate, grew a model 
skyscraper and a few other paying invest- 
ments of public benefit. And then, having 
climbed the insurmountable obstacles 
obstructing his own way, turned back to 
help the state that had helped him. 

Today he is one of the pillars of Port- 
land, where his name stands for something 
more lasting than the dollar, something 
as dependable and upright as the big 
trees with which he lived and worked. 
Like all captains of industry, Yeon is 


extremely modest—a man of action, not 
words. As a personality, he is a study. 
His serene face, unmarked by lines of 
greed or scheming, his rugged physique, 
denoting a clear conscience and a healthy 
body, give out a quiet strength that 1s 
impelling. ; 

The story of Yeon’s success is one more 
demonstration of how far normal ability, 
hard work, dogged determination, single- 
ness of purpose, and devotion to the 
simple virtues, will take a boy in this land 
of opportunity. 


ORNonafarmat Plantagenet, Ontario, 

Canada, John Yeon had the usual strug- 
gle of the poor but ambitious boy. From 
dawn to dark he milked, ploughed and 
fed the cattle; he was able to attend the 
rural school but few months of each term. 
He learned lessons, however, not taught 
in the schoolroom, and when he set out 
for the “promised land” he had a better 
equipment than most boys fresh from 
college. 

He got a job in a logging camp at Fort 
Defiance, Ohio, driving a horse team. 
Hours were long and wages short. He 
worked from 4 A.M. tO 9 P.M. for his board 
and $26 a month. 

Yeon talked less then than he does now 
which isn’t much. He could not speak a 
word of English; cut off from school 
facilities, he was thrown on his own re- 
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sources. But by using the best substitut: 
for brains—silence—he built up his voca- 
bulary much as he built his career. 

“Tt came naturally to me,” he told 
the writer, “to lend an ear to people who 
knew more than I did... I used to stand 
and listen to people talk and kept build- 
ing up my English all the time.” 

Yeon stayed at Fort Defiance six 
months, when Fate kicked him on his 
way—broke. Not that he was.a spender; 
far from it! But, instead of drawing his 
full salary at the end of each month, 
Yeon had requested his employer to keep 
it for him. Then the lumber camp failed, 
and Yeon lost all his savings. 

“Tt was the best lesson I ever had,” 
he declared. ‘From that time on I was 
my own cashier. I trusted nobody in 
money matters. When pay-day came, | 
got my money or I said good-bye.” 

Yeon obtained work in another logging 
camp and before long was able to finance 
a trip to Oregon, where he had heard labor 
was scarce and wages high. He reached 
Portland with $2.50 in his pocket. By the 
time he had found a job at a logging camp 
near Astoria, his capital was reduced to 
fifty cents and, as the boat fare was $4.00, 
he was up against it. An interview with 
the first mate on the boat however, cleared 
up the difficulty. Yeon was permitted to 
work his way down the river by passing 
cordwood to the engineer. 
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Overlooking the Columbia River from the Highway, at the foot of the Cascades 


1Go Em pire- Builder 
ThBuilt the Columbia River Highway 


m@ber Peak 


In the Astoria camp he obtained his Most teamsters in those days drank 
first experience in construction work. He hard. Yeon was sober and steady, and 
was put on the crew digging ditches, the foreman was induced to give him a 
cutting brush, and clearing out the woods. trial. He had been driv ‘ng three yoke 
This did not pay as well as the job of of oxen for a week when the head team- 
teamster, and Yeon made so bold as to ster failed to show 
ask for the first opening, informing the up one Monday Wah-kee-na Falls. 
foreman that he had had experience with morning. Yeonwas at Benson Park. 


horses and believed he could drive oxen. asked if he could onthe Mee 





























Five great windows cut through solid rock admit daylight to this curving tunnel on the Columbia River Highway 
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handle the big team—seven yoke of 
oxen. SURE! 

The first day he got out two more logs 
than any teamster had ever done in camp. 
By Wednesday he had increased his out- 
put to five more logs. Thursday, when 
the head teamster returned, he was dis- 
charged and Yeon was given his job— 
at $100 a month. 

This represented a fortune to the young 
Canadian. “I thought the sky had fallen,” 
he said, ‘‘and that if I ever got as much 
as $5000 I’d be the best fixed man ever 
heard of.” 

Due to weather conditions, all camps 
closed down from the middle of October 
to the first of April. Realizing that he 
could never accumulate anything by re- 
maining idle, Yeon went to the hotel 
clerk at Astoria and asked to be advised 
if any one came in looking for 


From Immigrant Lad to Empire-Builder: 


gun orders, lined up the two hundred 
green marines detailed to the job, and 
delivered the goods on time! 

Yeon believes that the success of any 
business depends upon how much of your- 
self you put into it. 

“Nobody can have the same interest 
in your business that you have,” he 
declares. “If you want to make a success 
you must get into the deal yourself. When 
I started out I devoted my whole time and 
thought to the operation of my business. 
I never went to a show; I never took a 
holiday. 

“My hobby is that whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing better than the 
average man can doit. The young fellow 
should get it into his head that every lick 
he puts in for his employer is a lick for 
himself.” 


Mayme Ober Peak 
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ing on the foundation of his early success. 
The Yeons have four children—, 
daughter 16, and three sons, aged 14, 12 
and 8. These children are being brought 
up simply, with a sense of values and 
responsibility. The greatest luxury they 
are enjoying is what their father calls 4 
“flexible education.” 

“Money can get away from you,” he 
says, “but a flexible education can neither 
be lost nor mortgaged. If you have it you 
can always start over.” 

As he acquired a family, John Yeon 
gradually became identified as one of 
Portland’s substantial citizens and 
backers, giving generously of his time and 
money to the development of its industries. 
When difficult civic problems arose he 
was usually among those called upon to 
help figure a way out. Then came the 

Columbia River Highway. 





help. 

Through this medium he 
landed a job on a ranch on the 
Lewis and Clark River, at $20 
a month. He worked there 
five months and when he re- 
turned to camp had his entire 
year’s savings. 


HE next winter Yeon 

worked at the hotel at 
Astoria, for $25 a month, as 
combination charwoman, office 
boy and bus-driver. At 5 
o'clock every morning he 
hitched up and met the boat, 
where, as he put it, “I had a 
picnic to keep the other fellow 
from getting the passengers.” 

feon’s energy, the only 
thing he spent in riotous prodi- 
gality, was duly rewarded. By 
the time he had accumulated 
$1200 he was foreman of the 
Simpson Lumber Camp on the 
Washington side of the Colum- 
bia River. 

“After that,” he stated, “! 
started in on my own account. 
As fast as I made any money 
[ put it into timber. My 
biggest asset was that I knew 
every detail of the lumber busi- 





ness. When I began I was 
beyond the _ experimenting 
point.” 


Another big asset was that 
Yeon knew how to handle men. 
plains it this way: 

“In the employment of labor the result 
depends on whether you say ‘come on 
boys,’ or ‘go on boys!’—that’s all.” 

Yeon was always on the ground with 
his men. He was one of them, in his over- 
alls, eating at the same table, and enter- 
ing into the camp activities. To en- 
courage the competitive spirit he had a 
board erected at the camp store on which 
was scored the loggers’ daily output. Any 
extra piece of work received extra at- 
tention and pay. 

hen we entered the World War and 
Uncle Sam needed Oregon spruce to build 
airplanes, and needed it quick, John B. 
Yeon was the logical man to undertake 
what in the time given seemed impossible 
of achievement. The former logger drove 
over the site for three days, saying abso- 
lutely nothing. Then he gave machine- 
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Shepperd’s Dell bridge on the Columbia River Highway. 


twenty-five miles east of Portland 


When he disposed of his lumber hold- 
ings, Yeon located in Portland and put his 
money into realestate. In rg11 he erected 
the Yeon Building, a model office building 
fifteen stories high, with 365 offices. At 
the time it was considered a risky invest- 
ment—too large for the city. It is still 
the best built and tallest building in Port- 
land. None erected since has outdone it. 
Yeon has a theory that it saves time and 
money to meet the march of progress 
more than halfway. 

“Hit the future as hard as your money 
and brains will permit,” he advises, “or 
you will be out of date tomorrow.” 


R. YEON considers that the best in- 
vestment he ever made was in matri- 
mony. In 1907 he married Elizabeth Mock, 
member of one of the pioneer families of 
Portland. Without her co-operation, he 
says, he could not have continued build- 


In the building of that high- 
way, America’s newest and 
greatest scenic drive, extend- 
ing from the shores of the 
Pacific at Seaside, through the 
Columbia Gorge 218 miles to 
The Dalles, Yeon was the 
financial pilot, bond booster 
and road boss. 


HE immigrant boy who 
landed in Oregon with $2.50 
in his pocket was entrusted 
with expending the taxpayer's 


money. 

“If John Yeon will act as 
‘Roadmaster,’ ” declared the 
taxpayers of Multnomah 


County, where the Columbia 
Highway was launched and a 
tax levy of $900,000 to grade 
the road was proposed, “we'll 
back him up. If anybody can 
swing the proposition fairly, 
he can!” 

And again, a year later, 
when it was necessary to float 
a bond issue of $1,250,000 to 
pave the highway, they stip- 
ulated: “If Yeon stays in, we'll 
stick.” 

Yeon consented to act as 


County” for three months, and 
to give two days’ service a 
week, with the understanding 
that he was not to be paid a 
cent, for salary or traveling expense, and 
would have full authority without inter- 
ference, political or otherwise. 

His three months stretched to three 
years. Nearly every day he was on the 
highway, and many a night he slept there 
rolled in a blanket on the ground so as to 
be up at work with the dawn. 

Convinced that here was the big oppor- 
tunity to put Portland on the map, he be- 
came so enthused he could not let go. 
Before the highway was built there were 
not five miles of paved roads in the whole 
State of Oregon, outside of Portland. 
“We had nothing to hold people here,” 
Mr. Yeon told me. “Strangers coming to 
Portland would pack their grips and leave 
the next morning. There were no roads 
fot them to go on to see anything.” 

The Columbia River Highway was the 
basis of all the high class road construction 
(Continued on page 62) 


“Roadmaster of Multnomah’ 
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The Donkey Engine Drives Out the Bull Team, and the 
Old-Time Lumberjack Has Fallen Upon Evi) Days 


HE glamor of the Big Woods 
is no more. The “Jigger”’ 
Johnsons, the “Black” Dans 
and the countless other Paul 
Bunyans who made lumberjack history 
forty years ago have vanished. The 
black and juicy plug which used to be 
the pre-breakfast appetizer of the logger 
has been usurped by the _ insidious 
cigarette. And despite the very laudable 
efforts of novelists and moving picture 
producers, Little Nell, the camp foreman’s 
daughter, has married the villain—in this 
case the high-pressure salesman of a log- 
ging machinery house. The fussy snort- 
ing of a donkey engine and the scream of 
the locomotive have taken the place of 
the dignified rofl and rumble of Gargan- 
tuan ox teams. 
For machinery has killed the rough yet 
romantic glamor that once spread itself 
over the logging camps of the Northwest, 
just as steam has taken the romance from 
high seas. The “bull” teams have gone, 


and with them the picturesque if profane 
“buckaroo,” the King of The Woods, who 
tn his oxen with vocal and physical 
etort 


The horses have gone, the log 


By 


Stewart H. Holbrook 


shacks have gone; even the camp music, 
the sagas of the tall timber and river drive, 
they, too, have gone. 

Powerful engines now yard, load, trans- 
port and unload the logs that once were 
moved by horses and oxen. The modern 
camp looks more like a military post than 
anything else. And the ‘mouth harp” 
that once through Tara’s rough hewn 
halls, etc., has been silenced by the 
raucous jazz of phonograph and radio. 
The metamorphosis has been complete. 

‘he names of Bangor, Maine, and of 
Saginaw, Michigan, two of the most 
famous of lumberjack towns, are dim 
memories, as remote and ancient in the 
history of logging as the bewhiskered log- 
gers themselves. There were giants in 
the land in those Bangor and Saginaw 
days; men who mowed down the forest 
with axes and hauled it behind steaming 
animals to frozen rivers. Men who lived 
six months of the year in snow-bound 
camps at the end of long tote roads far 


back in the hills; the same “shanty 

boys” who roared ribald songs as 

they drove logs down the Penobscot 

and § Saginaw rivers and often brought 
an alcoholic reign of terror to the river 
towns. Those were the days when the 
still prevalent “wild lumberjack” tradi- 
tion was formed. 

The “boys” who are engaged in logging 
off the last great belt of timber in the 
United States, the Douglas fir region of 
the Pacific Northwest, really are boys. 
A large majority of them are under 
twenty-five years of age, and few are 
under forty. Nearly all of them are 

vastly different from the old “Bangor 
Tigers” and “Saginaw Cats” who made 
logging history twenty and more years 
ago. And they don’t wear whiskers any 
more. 

What is a novelist of the red-blooded 
school going to do, when things have come 
to such a pass that it is almost impossible 
to distinguish a lumberjack from any 
other clean cut and respectable young 
man? Who can write lurid tales about a 
prosaic fellow who is more an expert 
machinist than anything else; who wears 





20 The Logging 
good clothes when he comes to town, saves 
part of his wages, owns an automobile and 
tunes in on the radio when the day’s work 
is over? For such, with the usual excep- 
tions of course, are the red-eyed and rip- 
snortin’ lumberjacks who are producing 
the logs in western Oregon and Washing- 
ton, the last two “‘timber” states in the 
Union. 


HIRTY years ago practically all log- 

ging on the Pacific Coast was done 
with oxen. Today these animals are even 
more scarce in the woods than they are in 
the teeming streets of Seattle and Portland. 
And whether for better or for worse, logging 
is “not what it used to be.” The rapid 
change to machinery has affected every- 
thing connected with the industry, even 
the loggers themselves and their lives. 

In the nineties when a man launched 
into the logging business along the 
Columbia River, his capital might be a 
thousand dollars. His equipment con- 
sisted of an ox-team, some chain and a few 
saws and axes. Today what is known as a 
small logging “‘outfit”” would cost him or 
any one else at least $200,000. Several of 
the present-day operations represent an 
investment of millions of dollars, and few 
of them are valued under $500,000. 

The boss, in addition to being manager 
and owner of his concern, was the buck- 
aroo who drove the oxen, or bulls as they 
were termed. He was also the timekeeper, 
bookkeeper, purchasing agent, foreman 
and general factotum of his camp. He 
knew every man in the crew and called 
them all by their first names. That was 
the old-time logging camp in the days 
when individuals, not soulless corpor- 
ations, produced the timber, and when 
lumberjacks were uncouth fellows with 
whiskers; fellows who sang while they 
worked and pounded the bars of Burnside 





Camp Loses Its Soul: 


Street and Yesler Way as they ordered 
another round for the house. These were 
the he-man, two-gun days of lumberjack 
history in the Northwest. They are now 
about as true to life as the wild cowboy 
tradition of the Southwest. 

This revolution of the West Coast’s 
greatest industry had its inception with 
the introduction of small donkey engines 
and wire cable. It was rapid and success- 
ful. Slow-moving oxen could not compete 
with the speedy yarding of logs by steam. 
A camp come-all-ye, written several years 
ago by one Dan McNeil, a former buck- 
aroo, tells the sad story in an epic manner. 
It was the swan song of the ox teamster: 

Then I was king of the whole woods-crew, 

And I ruled with an iron grip; 

And never a slob on the whole d—d job 

Dared give me any lip; 

But now, alas, my day3 are past. 

There’s no job for me here; 

My bulls all killed and my 

By a donkey engineer. 

Instead of my stately team of bulls 

All stepping along so fine, 

A greasy old engine toots and coughs, 

And hauls in the “turn” with a line. 


place is filled 


ND a seven-yoke team of oxen, “all 

stepping along so fine,” really was a 
stately sight when compared to a greasy, 
fussy, stuttering and tooting donkey 
engine; just as a fine old clipper ship 
riding majestically before the wind was a 
grander picture than a dirty tramp 
steamer. 

First, you heard the loud, clear call of 
the buckaroo’s voice echoing down the 
road; the clank of chains and the wailing 
and creaking of ox-bows against the yokes 
as the big animals got into the “pull.” 
And then the powerful line of red and 
black, and spotted white, would swing 
past with measured tread, the buckaroo, 
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his sacred goad-stick over his shoulder, 
walking beside the team, urging, petting 
and cursing them by turns, the he ra 
logs coming along behind with a dignified 
roll. Is it any wonder that Dan McNeil, 
poet and buckaroo, bemoaned the loss 
of his “‘stately team of bulls?” 


TODAY, should you visit a logging oper- 
ation in the Northwest, the first thing 
to rivet your attention is a tall spar-tree, 
standing stark against the sky, the center 
of an amazing and confusing network of 
steel cables, pulleys and guy-lines. This 
is the modern “high lead” system now 
used in all camps of the fir producing 
districts of Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia. It is called “high 
lead” because the pulleys used in moving 
the logs are hitched to a tree top, as 
opposed to the former “ground lead” 
method where pulleys were attached to 
stumps only a few feet from the ground. 

This “high lead” system of logging is 
wasteful of timber and dangerous to 
human life, but for all its danger it has no 
more of the picturesque about it than a 
well-ordered soap factory. Like other 
modern industry in this country it is the 
Iron Men, the machines, that dominate. 
The humans are, with one exception, 
mere cogs. ‘This exception is the high- 
climber, or high-rigger who is more of an 
individual than a gear. 

High-climbing is the one spectacular 
job of modern logging and the climber is 
the only logger who gets his picture taken 
for the magazines. He is the man who 
scales the tall tree which has been selected 
for a logging spar and prepares it for duty. 
With spurs and belt to keep him from 
falling, he first trims all limbs from the 
trunk and then, at a height varying from 
100 to 200 feet from the ground, saws off 
the tree top. Some climbers use dynamite 
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In lumbering operations of today the scream of the locomotive has supplanted the wailing and creaking of the ox-bows 
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for removing the top, but sawing makes a 
cleaner job. 

When the tree has been limbed and 
topped he rigs it for logging. A huge 
“high lead” block or pulley is attached 
close to the very top and through this 
pulley runs the steel cable with which 
logs are hauled to the tree. Another 
block is for the “haul back” line, by which 
the main cable is returned to its starting 
point in the timber. Lower down, and 
also attached to the spar, are the loading 
works, of which there are several kinds. 
Guy lines from the tree top steady the 
entire structure. 

The result of the high-climber’s work is 
a disconcerting maze of large and small 
cables which run in every direction from 
the top and middle of the spar tree. When 
the huge yarding engines and the some- 
what smaller loading donkeys are moved 
to the scene and logging commences, the 
effect is much like that of a big factory 
with no roof or sides. It is here that the 
men are reduced to cogs. The timber to 
be logged already has been felled. 

The ‘“‘chokermen,” two or three in 
number, place chokers (wire slip loops) 
around one or more logs, depending on the 
size; the “rigging slinger’ hitches the 
choker to the main cable; the “hook 
tender” calls “Hi, hi!’ to the signal boy; 
the signal boy presses an electric grip in 
his hand and the whistle on the yarding 
engine several hundred feet away blows 
twice, instantly; the yarding engineer 
opens up his machine and the log is hauled 
in; the “‘chaser”’ unhooks the log when it 
has reached the spar tree and the line and 
chokers are pulled back to the woods by 
the ‘‘haul back.” This process is repeated 
over and over. 

Loading the logs onto flat cars is also 
done by cable and donkey engine and is 
even more monotonous than the yarding. 
Hauling the cars to mill or to a log dump 
is just plain everyday railroading with big 
locomotives and cars equipped with air 
brakes. The actual falling and bucking 
(cutting into lengths) of timber are the 
only phases of logging which are done 
entirely by hand. Various types of gas- 
oline-driyen saws have been tried for this 
work but they have so far proved unsuc- 
cessful. But machine felling of timber will 
undoubtedly arrive soon. 


OGGING camps used to have “souls.” 

“4 They were individual places, run by 
individuals, and they reflected the charac- 
ter of the owner or foreman. Even the 
oxen were said to be “ornery” or “good,” 
in accordance with this rule. Machinery, 
corporate ownership of large companies, 
and the standardization of methods and 
working conditions have, for better or 
worse, done away with individuality. 
From Northern British Columbia to the 
South Oregon coast the toot and rattle of 
the yarder, the snarl of the cables and the 
screech of the locomotive remind one that 
the Iron Men and not Paul Bunyan’s 
gigantic if mythical crew are doing the 
work. The method of yarding logs at 
Grassy Bay, British Columbia, two 


hundred miles North of Vancouver, is 














exactly like that to be found in the 
Coos Bay country just north of the 
California-Oregon line. And what’s the 
fun working for a vague group of 
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capitalistic stockholders in Detroit or 
Chicago! 

There is nothing romantic or pictur- 
esque about the 1925-model bunkhouse, 
either, for the deadly hand of the efficiency 
expert has gotten in its work. The old 
bunkhouse built of logs or of split cedar 
“shakes” is no longer to be found. Its 
place is taken by numerous small houses 
of the box-car type, e each with bunks to 
accommodate six or eight men. The cook 
house and dining-room are of the same 
general type, only longer. All these cars 


The high-climber's 









job is just about 
the only spectacular 


one left in the 






logging industry 


are drawn up in streets like barracks at a 
military post and the effect is much like 
that of a small army establishment, fully 
as severe and efficient and even more 
uninteresting in appearance. 

There are shower baths, laundry houses 
and drying rooms. Most of the larger 
camps have a special car which is set apart 
for a reading room and is supplied by the 
company with books and late magazines. 
Many have radios and all have phono- 
graphs. Some of the headquarters camps, 
especially where there is a large percentage 
of married men and their families, have 
good sized halls where moving picture en- 
tertainments are given once or twice a 
week. Itinerant evangelists often hold 
forth, though seldom to an SRO house. 
The logger has been “uplifted”’ somewhat, 
perhaps, but he still holds to his own in- 
dividual religion, whatever it may be, and 
converts are few. 
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The loggers who live in these modern 
camps are as different from the logger of 
the old “shanty boy” days as can be 
imagined, and not only in the matter of 
age. Most of them have had a common 
school education and many have gradu- 
ated from high school. Few of them have 
“followed the camps” all their lives nor 
plan to make of logging their ultimate 
work. None of them are loggers in the old 
sense of the word nor do they consider 
themselves so. Their evenings are not 
spent in listening to the older heads tell 
marvelous stories of “big” logging and of 

“catty” river driving feats. There is 
seldom any music, other than machine- 
made, and almost never any singing of the 
old bunkhouse sagas. Step dancers are 
rare. And the young Oregon and Wash- 
ington loggers have never even heard of 
the rough games and collar-and-elbow 
matches with which the shanty boys of 
Maine and Michigan amused themselves 
of an evening. Complete sophistication 
has arrived at the camps. Poker seems to 
be the sole pastime which has survived 
the revolution. 


O more does the tearful chant of the 

“Jam On Gary’s Rock” float out 
through camp windows after sundown; its 
twenty-odd woeful verses concerning the 
tragedy of “‘the foreman, Young Monroe” 
and his sweetheart are forgotten, or rather 
were never known. Eventhe camp fiddler, 
once an institution with his fancy ren- 
ditions of “The Devil’s Dream” and “The 
Soldier’s Joy,” has passed on. The step 
dancer who used to give “Fred Wilson’s 
Favorite Clog” to an admiring audience 
has been gathered to his fathers. The 
teller of the great deeds of Paul Bunyan, 
mythical lumberjack hero, is silent. He 
was the original bedtime story man; but 
now Uncle Wiggily is on the air. After- 
supper conversation in today’s bunkhouse 
sounds very much like the average 
smoking-car talk. The make of automo- 
bile, the miles per gallon, the price of 
gasoline and moonshine, merits of various 
Ccodesetine stations, these subjects 
interspersed with propoundings of indus- 
trial and economic problems and the 
coming of the imminent proletarian 
revolution, are the gist of the comment. 

Paved roads and cheap automobiles 
have helped bring about this comparative 
sophistication of the logging camps, for 
even though the timber line is fast being 
pushed farther and farther from the big 
cities and towns, camps are more acces- 
sible than ever before. Many are more 
than half empty on Saturday nights and 
Sundays, the men having gone by stage, 
auto, or train to the larger centers like 
Bellingham, Seattle, Aberdeen, Tacoma 
and Portland. Fourth of July and Christ- 
mas are the shutdown periods when every- 
one takes a vacation. 

The prolonged and spectacular drinking 
bouts, though, which for a good many 
years have been associated with the lum- 
berjacks’ vacation, are a thing of the past. 
The old-school type of logger who never 
once left camp until he had acquired a 
large ‘‘stake,” and then went to town for 
a month of hectic spree, is now a small 
minority. And when he does come to the 
bright lights with a fat roll he doesn’t have 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Against the Handicap of 
His Wife's Money 


Ties 


that 


Blind 


A Two-Part Sto ry 


Beginning in this issue 


By Joseph Lister Rutledge 


INustrated by Louis Rogers 


g T had taken some weeks of married 
life to convince Bob Harrington that 
§ being married didn’t quite solve every 

problem. It was a shock to him. He 
had been so sure it would that ‘“‘after we 
are married” had become a convenient 
pigeon-hole for everything that did not 
seem quite right at the moment. His 
business was one of those things. He 
realized that he had not been putting into 
it the earnest effort which, as all the 
maxims assure us, brings such encourag- 
ing results. 

The disillusionment had begun when he 
returned to the big house. It wasn’t that 
he had any fault to find with Marian. 
She was as dear and beautiful and alto- 
gether desirable as she had always been. 
But, somehow, the big house had cast a 
shadew over him. It was too big, too 
imposing, too redolent of the wealth of the 
late John H. Oldham, too completely 
beautiful, with its delicate draperies, soft 
lights and obsequious servants; yet he had 
not known how to escape it. 

“Mother wants us to live with her,” 
Martian had announced to him during 
their engagement days, and she had said 
it with evident pleasure, with the sense of 
having settled something important. 
Mother had a big house and they hadn’t 
any. It looked to Marian like an emi- 
nently pleasant and practical solution of a 
difficulty. 

So it was that, when they came home, it 
was to her home, not to his. Not that 
this fact was ever thrust upon him. The 
arrangement was one entirely after Mrs. 
Oldham’s own heart, and she was too wise 


-A Young Husband’s Struggle 





to disturb it in 
any way. Besides, 
she liked Bob Har- 
rington in a placid 
kind of way. That 
was the way she 
looked at every- 
thing. Life had 
been good to her 
and she enjoyed 
it. She liked its 
even course, its 
settled comforts 
and its undis- 
turbed days. And 
so, when she dis- 
covered that she 
could keep the 
two young people 
under her own roof and that matters 
could run along just as they had always 
run, she was more than contented. 

As the wedding day receded into the 
distance, Harrington’s thoughts returned 
more often to his business. In the days of 
his first meeting with Marian it had not 
seemed so important. As she had moved 
into first place in his thoughts his business 
had, just as naturally, moved into a poor 
second. He realized, now, that it needed his 
undivided attention; but of all things that 
was perhaps the most difficult to give it. 

He had run up the stair, after a hasty 
breakfast, to see if Marian was still asleep. 
She met him at the door of her room, a 
dainty figure, all ribbons and laces. Little 
errant curls had slipped beneath the edges 
of her cap, framing the soft oval of her 
face. Her blue eves, that reminded him 
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so much of the eyes of a tired child, smiled 
at him sleepily. 

“Bob dear,” she said, turning her face 
up to be kissed, “I want you to come to 
Dorrie Elsworth’s this afternoon ” 

He frowned a little; this was only one 
of a long series of such requests. “I’m 
sorry,” he said, almost shortly, “but | 
have to work.” 


ARIAN faced him with a little petu- 

lant frown touching her lips. “You're 
always so tiresome when you get talking 
about your old business. I don’t see why 
you have to work, anyway. There’s plenty 
of money!” Her face brightened with 
sudden inspiration. “If you need money, 
Mamma will give you a check.” She 
smiled at him, happily; why hadn’t she 
thought of that before? 
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Harrington turned away with a short 
laugh; then, catching sight of her sur- 
prised face, he laughed again, but more 
softly, and kissed her. 

But an hour or so later, when he heard 
her voice over the phone telling him not 
to forget to be home by two, he had 
another swift moment of impatience. Then 
he laughed again. After all, he couldn’t 
expect her to understand all at once. 
“Very well, dear,” he said, “I'll be there.” 

From the Elsworths’ he was swept 
along with a crowd, to other diversions. 
lhe suggestion that they round off the day 
with a dance at White Rock Springs had 
come from Perry Carstair. The sugges- 


tion, like all Perry’s suggestions, dealing 
as they did, invariably, with going some- 
where or doing something, was well 
received. 


Harrington found himself yielding to 
the stream. He seemed always to be 
yielding. Sometimes there flamed up in 
him a vague resentment at the way he was 
being forced into the groove of this gay 
and careless set. He had no right to be 
there, he knew, and there was a sting in 
the thought. 


Al the Springs Bob had promptly lost 
sight of Marian but for a casual 
glimpse now and then. It didn’t add 
to his pleasure to see her swaying past in 
Perry’s arms. She might have given him 
the first dance, at least. He caught sight 
of her, from time to time, just dancing in 
with one partner, or just dancing out 
with another. Once she stopped long 
enough to motion over her partner’s 
shoulder to a girl who was standing alone. 





{Callum climbed from the water. ‘“*Too much excitement for me, all at one time,” he protested 


Obediently, but without enthusiasm, he 
approached and asked for a dance. Nina 
Parsons was the female of the Carstair 
species. “I can’t see what Marian found 
in Bob Harrington to make him worth 
marrying,” she remarked later. 

Harrington danced with other girls, too, 
but the old spirit of resentment kept 
coming to the fore, made him poor com- 
pany. He was glad when he saw Dorothy 
Elsworth; he liked her, and, in a mild 
way, she returned the feeling, although 
she admitted that she didn’t understand 
him. 

“You don’t like us very much, do you?” 
she asked. 

He looked at her with a puzzled air. 
“J don’t think it’s that. [don’t understand 
you. I have to work, and,” he looked 
around him, with a puzzled frown still on 
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his face, ‘‘none of the others—” 
looked down at her with a rueful smile. 

“They don’t work very hard,” she 
agreed, with a smile. 

“Marian can’t see,” he explained, 
“that it’s different with me; that if I want 
to run with this crowd I’ve got to get to 
work and make the money to do it.” 

“But Marian has all the money she’s 
likely to need.” 


He 


He flushed a little at that. ‘‘Yes,” he 
said, slowly, “I suppose so. But it’s 
different with me; I haven’t. Carstair’s 


father and the rest of the fathers of this 
crowd, seem to have plenty, and I sup- 
pose, as long as they don’t object to 
paying, that it isn’t my worry.” He 
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say I want you, you say you have to work. 
You think you are working for me, but 
you aren’t really, you know, because I 
don’t need anything—anything except 
~ 9? 
you, that is. Be a dear and come along. 


OF course he had gone; that was the 
worst of it, he almost always did, 
when Marian made a point of it. At first 
he had gone unwillingly, and with a sense 
of the futility of that life. But he had 
grown to like it. From being an outsider 
he had come to be, definitely, one of the 
crowd. They looked to him as a leader in 
their diversions, and he rather prided him- 
self that he could put more brains to that 
task than could Perry, because he had 
more to put. 
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It did not make it easier for Mrs. 
Oldham to know that the interview she 
had suggested meant getting up early, for 
Harrington breakfasted at eight. It was 
a tribute to his sense of self respect; 
though he knew in his own heart that it 
was only a gesture. 

Mrs. Oldham was seated at the table 
when he arrived. “You're up early this 
morning Bob,” she said ingratiatingly. 

Bob, who had retired four hours pre- 


viously, gazed at her stonily. “It’s a 
passion with me,” he said, in a hollow 
voice. 

Mrs. Oldham tried again. “You 


shouldn’t work so hard.” She shook a 
heavy finger at him in jocular reproof. 
‘All work and no play—’” she began, but 

fell silent before his smoulder- 





ing gaze. 





hesitated. ‘‘With me, you see, it isn’t a 
father.” 

“T suppose it does make a 
difference,’ she agreed, 


though obviously without 
any understanding of what 
that difference might be. 

As Marian and Bob let 
themselves in that night the 
clock on the stair struck 
an accusing four. arian 
yawned sleepily. “I’m tired,” 
she said, “Thank goodness I 
can sleep till noon. 

“And I,” he laughed some- 
what shortly, “can sleep till 
seven-thirty.” 

“But then you rather like 
being a martyr, don’t you, 
Bob?” 

He threw himself into a 
chair, with a grunt of disgust. 
“What’s the matter with this 
crowd, anyway,” he de- 
manded. “Don’t they ever 
do anything but play 
around?” 

“But they don’t have to 
work, so why should they?” 
She said it with a little air 
of triumph, as though she 





The Silence and the Pines 


By Herbert Bashford 


The silence and the pines, and that is all; 
No singing thrush within the thicket’s night 
To break the solemn quietude, and light 
The way with melody; no joyous call 
Of piping quail; no clear-voiced waterfall; 
No stir of drowsy wings or sudden flight 
Of half-bewildered bird; no sound, no sight 
Of any living thing; only this wall 
Of moveless green and the oppressive hush. 
Oh, what keen joy to hear a streamlet sing 
Or hear the wind blow in so fresh and strong 
And beat out music, or one lone brown thrush 
In ecstasy—one lyric lash to sting 
This heavy, crushing silence into song! 


“Have you ever taken a 
real good look at the eruption 
they call Perry Carstair?”’ he 
demanded, the  disillusion- 
ment of the moment stinging 
him to words. “That shrimp 
plays all the time.” 

Harrington munched in 
nervous silence for a while. 
“The trouble with me,” he 
finally exploded, “is not too 
much work, but too little.” 

To Mrs. Oldham there w:is 
something — something | not 
quite nice in this emphasis 
on work. It sounded like a 
furnace man or something. 
She looked around nervous!\, 
hoping that the servants had 
not overheard; but she took 
up the gage bravely. 

you must work, why 
don’t you—” She had a 
fleeting idea of saying: “tr 
something that doesn’t make 
you so disagreeable—” but 
she was a kindly woman and 
then, he belonged to Marian. 











had found a clinching ar- 





He deserved consideration. 





gument. 

“Lucky they don’t.” He continued 
morosely. “That fellow Carstair would 
look stupid in an imbecile’s home.” 

“That’s not a very nice thing to say, 
Bob. I don’t know what we would do, 
sometimes, if it weren’t for Perry.”” She 
came and sat on the arm of his chair. 
“You’re working too hard, dear. It 
makes you cross. Perry’s never cross.” 

“Hasn’t anything to be cross with,” he 
snapped. ‘“He’s just a limpet.” 

“I suppose that’s meant to be nasty,” 
she said, severely, “but I don’t know what 
a limpet is, so I don’t know for sure.” 

“Tt’s a thing that attaches itself to a 
rock and hangs on. The only effort it 
exerts is to do nothing.” 

“If you’re talking about your horrid 
old work again—I’d rather be a limpet!”’ 


OB HARRINGTON was not exactly 
happy in those days. He was begin- 
ning to feel that he was a good deal of a 
limpet himself, without just knowing how 
to avoid it. He was very much in love 





with Marian, and very anxious to do as 
she wanted; and most of all, she seemed 
to want to have him with her. 
* have everything I 
explained, ‘ 


want,” she 
‘except you, and every time I 


Marian was frankly pleased. She loved 
Bob and she liked him to be liked. It 
gave an added zest to her days; but she 
could not help noticing that, for all that 
he devoted most of his time to going 
about with her, he was not quite happy. 
In the excitement of the moment he was 
gay and light-hearted but, that excite- 
ment removed, he grew morose and silent. 
Marian and her mother were surprised 
and hurt. When life was so easy and com- 
fortable, why make it difficult and 
unpleasant? It was on one of those 
occasions that he had flung himself out of 
the house in an effort to walk off his ill- 
humor in the realization that he could not 
lay the blame at any door but his own. 

They had seen him depart almost with a 
sense of relief, though there was a troubled 
look on Marian’s face. “I’m worried 
about Bob,” she said to her mother. 
“‘He’s not a bit as he used to be. I wish,” 
she said, with a little flash of anger, “that 
he didn’t have that old business to worry 
him! It only makes him cross,” she con- 
cluded, rather weakly. 

Mrs. Oldham patted her hand, affec- 
tionately. “‘Never mind, dear; I’ll have a 
talk with him.” She felt that this was an 
eminently practical course. 





“Why don’t you,” she con- 


cluded, “do something that is not: so 
nerve- -wracking? ‘“ 

“Such as?” he demanded, unrespon- 
sively. 


It didn’t make sense to her— “Such 
as?” She eyed him in mild panic. 
“What’s your suggestion?” 
Mrs. Oldham brightened at that. He 
was more reasonable than she had hoped. 
“Well, [ knew a man once who bought 
something—stocks I think. He bought 
them for ever so little and sold them for « 
lot more. It wasn’t really any trouble 
at all.” She felt a sense of triumph. She 
had stepped into an awkward situation 
with a really practical suggestion. 
“Thanks,” he said, “I think I’ll stick 
to my own brand of piracy where I know 
the weapons.” 


UT that too was only a gesture. H: 

didn’t stick and, worst of all, he knew 
that he wasn’t sticking. In the early days 
he had fought against that, fought to keep 
his self respect. Sometimes he smiled « 
little at the thought, and there was bitter- 
ness inthe smile. He was a chattel, det- 
nitely marked and docketed; he had been 
bought. Well what of it? They knew 
what they were buying and the cost; that 
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cleared him. Also he liked it. What was 
the sense of all this high-minded stuff. 
Nobody wanted him to work. What was 
the use of struggling and straining, taking 
time that could be more interestingly 
employed, taking it with an effort, to 
make money that no one needed or 
wanted. 

Harrington threw himself into the life 
of amusement with a new vigor; and, 
strangely enough, it was Marian who held 
back. She had wanted precisely this: but, 
somehow, now that it was accomplished, 
she wasn’t sure. There was something 
different about Bob. She couldn’t put 
her finger on it, but it was there. He 
didn’t talk much about his business now. 
Even when she mentioned it he evaded 
the subject. “It’s all right,” he said. 
With any one else he would have been 
sharp, but with her he was always gentle. 





2 was Perry who put a name to her 
fears. “It isn’t much of a business,” he 
said, in answer to an inquiry. “It’s more 
like a young bar. Didn’t seem to be any- 
thing but an office, and a pretty dingy 
one at that, and if there was any business 
going, or be done to, or any one to do it, 
| didn’t notice it. But I was only there 
once. Friend Bob isn’t a chummy lad 
when he has a bottle.” 

So that was it. But it wasn’t all. There 
were other things—nothing serious, just 
like Perry and the rest. Bob had been 
spending money. Her mother had told 
her. She had paid the bills. There was 
no complaint on Mrs. Oldham’s part, she 
was blandly complacent. She liked to buy 
things for tc and this was really for 
her; only she liked the gift noticed. “I’ve 
given him an allowance,” she said, “but 
Bob is rather extravagant.” Again there 
was no hint of condemnation. Mrs. 
Oldham was not given to haggling. What 
you wanted you bought. The price really 
had nothing to do with the transaction. 

Marian said nothing. Somehow the 
news came as a shock to her. Then there 
wasn’t really any business. Bob was 
being supported just as she was being 
supported. Like a blaze of light, there 
came to her the feeling that this was 
what was wrong with Bob. It was all 
right for Perry, and the others; her train- 
ing had made her blind to any subtle 
virtue there might be in independence. 
But she knew, instinctively rather than 
from any definite process of reasoning, 
that it was not right for Bob. It hurt 
him. It made him different. She couldn’t 
put a name to that difference. It was 
evidenced in so many little things. But 
it was not a difference that she liked to 
face in the man she loved. 


“TD? you know, mother,” she said, “we 


haven’t been fair to Bob.” 

Mrs. Oldham looked surprised. She 
had prided herself that she had done 
rather well by him. “If you think I 
should increase his allowance, dear—?” 

Marian shook her head. “It’s not that, 
mother. . It’s not money. It’s just us.” 

“Well we can’t very well change us,” 
Mrs. Oldham retorted with placid con- 
viction. Marian was always getting 
queer ideas about Bob. To her, Bob 





looked happy enough; she could see no 
need for worry. 





Ties that Blind: Joseph Lister Rutledge 


It was about a week later that Bob 
coming home one afternoon, a little 
flushed of face, found Nina and Dorothy 
and Marian grouped about Perry Car- 
stair. Perry was in his element. “I’ve 
found the original Nordic,” he was say- 
ing, “He’s a blond-haired lad who looks 
as though he had just stepped out of 
Noah’s Ark, and found it a strange, 
strange world. He’s from one of dad’s 
mines up by the Pole or somewhere. 
Looks like an Indian, too, but if you 
peeled him, I think you would find he was 
white. Now my idea is this—” 

“What are you talking about?” Har- 
rington demanded, a little thickly. 

Perry looked aggrieved. ““That’s what 
I am trying to tell you. My idea is to 
show this lad what’s living—sort of owe 
it to the boy. Anyway we can give him 
something to think about on the long 
winter evenings.” 

“T don’t think I care for the rescue 
work,” Nina sniffed. ‘‘Can’t you pick 
up some man who would be interesting, 
not just interested ?” 

“Nina,” Perry spoke, severely, “You’re 
not very quick about this—” 

“Perry’s right,’ Bob 
broke in. “It’s as good 
an excuse as another. iif, 
“We'll meet you at the Ly 
Springs at nine,” he con- Ye} | 
tinued with mounting en- — 
thusiasm. “Round up the at ‘ 
rest of the crowd.” Uni oe 

“That’s talking,” Perry pat 
approved, “‘nine it is; just 
time enough.” 

The blond young giant 


He turned to 
Carstair with lips 
drawn tight. “I'll 
take you,” he said 
slowly. “I'll take 
you for a 
thousand” 


whom Perry introduced, largely, as Mc- 
Callum, smiled interestedly. The bronze 
face against the immaculate whiteness of 
his dress shirt seemed to set him apart 
from the rest. But he entered into the 
excitement with enthusiasm. 

“T like it,” he laughed at Marian, with 
whom he was dancing at the moment. 
“Haven’t seen anything like this for 
years, and won’t, probably, see it again 
for more years. How you folks keep it up 
I don’t know.” 

“We haven’t anything else to do.” 

“But all these young fellows—? Have 
to work tomorrow, don’t they?” 

She shook her head. ‘Most of them 


have money, or some one has.” 
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“I see,” he said, slowly. “Still, even 
then, it’s funny that they don’t get tired 
of it.” 

Perry passed them in the dance. “Bob 
think’s this is too tame,” he called out. 
“We're off to Liberty’s.” 

“You see,” she said, “we don’t let our- 
selves get tired of it.” There was a hint 
of bitterness in her voice which made him 
look at her in surprise. ‘When we begin 
to get tired of it,” she said, “we move on. 


Bob,” she added, “‘is my husband.” 


THEY were out and crowding into cars 
in a babble of excited voices. As Mc- 
Callum found his place between Bob and 
Marian, Perry’s car, all silvery in the 
moonlight, shot eut-into the roadwav. 
“Beat you to it,” he called back in his 
high-pitched voice. 

Bob pressed the starter with the hint of 
a scowl on his face, and they lurched 
forward into the road. Red lights bobbed 
ahead of them as they gathered speed. Bob 
swung out, passing one after the other, 
until only one light danced ahead of them 
along the moonlit road. Their speed 
steadily mounted. 

“Pretty fast, isn’t it?’ Mc- 
Callum shouted in his ear. 

“It'll do sixty,” Bob shouted 
back. He turned out to pass 
Perry’s roadster, but the silver 
streak shot ahead. 

Harrington edged back to 
the road, scowling, and raced 
on again. 

McCallum touched his arm, 
gently.“I’d slow up a bit,” he 
suggested. 

“Nervous?” Harrington de- 
manded, the hint of a sneer in 
his voice. 

McCallum laughed pleasantly. 
“Sure, I’m nervous,” he replied, 
“ve a lot of things I’d like to 
do before they pick up my scat- 
tered | remains along this high- 
way. 

Harrington slowed down, sud- 
denly. “Sorry,” he said, in a 
changed voice. 


ERRY’S silver roadster was 

drawn up at the door as they 
arrived. There was the chink of 
ice in tall glasses as they passed 
in, the heavy smell of perfume 
and the heady strain of music tortured 
with studied syncopation. 

Dance succeeded dance, but Harrington 
found no way to shake off the fog of de- 
pression which enveloped him. The blur 
of glasses which always appeared mira- 
culously filled, flippant, mechanical give 
and take, and automatic essays to the 
glassy floor was broken for him by the 
shrill announcement that it was full day- 
light. “Ham and eggs,” Nina was saying 
excitedly. ‘And then we'll go for a swim. 
All my people are away except dad and it 
won’t hurt him to be waked early in the 
morning for once!” 

Again a long racing drive through the 
brilliant morning sunlight, but slower this 
time, for Marian and Bob drove alone, 
and her head rested J little wearily 
against his shoulder. “I like him,” she 
said, “‘He’s different.” 

(Continued on page 72) 














On summer days the lake is 


a mirror without flaw 


EOLOGY has restored for us few 

pictures of the making of the 

world so astonishing as that of 

Crater Lake. Where this lake is 
now, once towered Mount Mazama, rear- 
ing its smoking and volcanic head many 
thousands of feet above the present level 
of the lake. 

The Cascade range of mountains, which 
runs through the western central parts of 
Oregon and Washington, has a part of the 
story to tell, for once in this range were 
huge volcanoes, now called Mount 
Baker, Mount Rainier, Mount Adams, 
Mount St. Helens, Mount Hood, 
Mount Mazama (or Crater Lake) and 
Mount Shasta. 

One of these mountains is missing, 
for where Mount Mazama stood, there 
is nothing until you climb the slopes 
of its base and finally gaze spellbound 
into the leke where once it stood. 

Mour’: Mazama simply fell into itself. 
Twenty-five thousand years ago when the 
earth’s seething interior began to take 


form, this gigantic volcano collapsed into 
a vast hole. 


Imagine this mountain, 





fifteen thousand feet in height, dropping 
into itself and leaving clean the edges 
which today form Crater Lake. 


titanic spectacle! 


But when this mountain disappeared 


A close-up view 





Mighty cliffs rise abruptly from the placid blue waters of ; 
the deepest lake in the world—Crater Lake, Oregon t | 
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Ti #Eighth Wonder of the World 
By George M. Vinton 





of Wizard Island 


What a 
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The Phantom Ship, glimpsed 
from Garfield Peak 


from sight there was an instant surg: 
back. The lavas were forced up against 
the huge chimney. The vent became 
jammed and in three spots only did th: 
fire emerge. Three small volcanoes 
formed in the hollow. 

These small volcanoes choked aad 
cooled. Then, ages later, springs poured 
into the vast hole and @rater Lake was 
formed. Its waters finally covered two of 

the small volcanoes, while the third still 
emerges—Wizard Island it is called 
now. In its top is a depression or crate: 
the Witch’s Cauldron—a hundred feet 
deep and more than four hundred feet 
in diameter. 

Crater Lake is the deepest and bluest 
lake in the world. It is almost eg:- 
shaped, six miles wide and seven mile: 
long. The water is 6177 feet above sea 

level. It has twenty-six miles of cliffs 

forming the shore line. These cliffs vary 

from one thousand to twelve hundred feet 

in height as they rise from the water’s 

edge. The lake has no inlet and no visible 

outlet, for it occupies the great hole 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Boring Through the Backbone 


of the American Continent 


HE greatest moving job 
ever undertaken by man 
is about to be completed. 
By the beginning of next 
year a city of a quarter million inhabi- 
tants will have been moved, sky-scrapers, 
churches, bootleggers, bandits and _ all, 
not a few hundred feet but one hundred 

i seventy-three miles to the west with- 
out interrupting the daily routine of 
any citizen for a single second. The 
moving process has been going on con- 
tinuously for three years, but no one in 
Denver has been disturbed by it. Nor 
will any one be conscious of its completion 

except through the noise of the cele- 
bration—when the job has been accom- 
plished, when early next year the finished 
\loffat Tunnel has reduced the distance 
between Denver and the Pacific Coast by 
six hours railroad running time. 

The Moffat Tunnel has its origin in a 
mistake made by the founders of Denver. 
lwo mistakes, in fact. In the first place 
the founders way underestimated the 
destiny of the town they started to build; 
it never occurred to them that they were 
laying out the first-floor plan of the largest 
city between the Missouri and the Pacific 
Coast. Had they realized the destiny of 
Denver, they would not have made the 
mistake of doing the founding in the 
vrong spot. 


By 


Bduwasd A. Vandeventer 





His Dream is Coming True 
David H. Moffat, who at the age of 63 sank 


his personal fortune in the effort to build 


a railroad straight west from Denver 


across the Continental Divide 


Between Pueblo, Colorado, in 
the south and Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, in the north, lies a totally 
unbroken chain of mountains, 
the Front Range of the Rockies with a 
crest elevation nowhere less than 11,000 
feet. Along this stretch no modern or 
prehistoric river has eroded a canon all the 
way through the barrier. White-crowned 
and forbidding, the Front Range rims the 
plain for more than 200 miles, an impass- 
able wall barring all travel to the west 
except over dizzy passes blocked by deep 
snow two-thirds of the year. 

The founders of Denver chose a spot 
opposite the exact center of this mountain 
wall to do their founding. As a result, the 
first transcontinental railroad built across 
the plains, the Union Pacific, went a 
hundred miles north of Denver over the 
easy grades of a feasible pass. ‘The second 
transcontinental line, the present Santa 
Fe, chose a pass a hundred and eighty miles 
to the south. Even Denver’s very own 
railroad, the Rio Grande, had to go more 
than a hundred miles south before it 
could turn west through the gorge of the 
Arkansas River. Thus the Front Range 
became the base of a huge triangle with 
its apex at Salt Lake City. Both sides 
and the base were paralleled by railroads, 
but the vast mountain region they en- 
closed was left without rail transportation 
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CUUATESY ““MUNICIPAL F-.CTS, DENVEA 


The map shows graphically the long detours north to Cheyenne and south to Pueblo which for years have been necessary 
in order to go by rail from Denver to Salt Lake City. Completion next year of the Moffat Tunnel and the Dotsero 


cut-off will greatly reduce the time and distance between Denver and all points west of the Continental Divide 
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except for a few spurs here and there. 
And right opposite the center of the snowy 
base was Denver, always hoping, always 
longing to see the trade-bringing double 
line of steel flung across the towering wall 
through the center of the empty triangle 
in a bee line to Salt Lake City. 

David H. Moffat, Denver financier and 
pioneer, tried to translate that hope into 
reality. He built a railroad due west out 
of Denver with Salt Lake City as its 
objective, right over the Front Range, 
completing it 130 miles to Steamboat 
Springs and its coal wealth. He failed 
and died. That 
white wall was too- 
much for him and 
his road. It climbed 
to an elevation of 
11,600 feet at Rol- 
lins Pass, the high- 
est point reached by 
any standard-gauge 
railway in_ the 
United States. That 
elevation was _ its 
undoing. For twen- 
ty-seven miles, two 
and three locomo- 
tives were needed 
to haul short trains 
over four per cent 
grades. During the 
long winter, deep 
snowdrifts closed 
the line for weeks 


at a time. Denver 
could never be 
moved over the 


mountains. It would 
have to go through. 


NABLE to scale 

successfully that 
grim wall whose 
battlements are guarded by ice and snow 
and furious winds, trains will pierce it. A 
hole twenty-four feet deep and sixteen feet 
wide is rapidly being cut under one of 
the lofty white-crowned peaks. This 
hole in the mountain wall—called the 
Moffat Tunnel—will be six and one- 
tenths miles in length, the longest rail- 
road tunnel on the American continent. 
Trains will move through it at a maximum 
altitude of 9242 feet. This great enter- 
prise will eliminate the ruinous twenty- 
seven miles of four per cent grade and the 
weather handicaps that have twice placed 
the Moffat Road in receivership. 

While construction of this tunnel is of 
particular interest to the intermountain 
region and the Pacific Coast, it is of 
national importance as well, for it almost 
certainly will result in a new trans- 
continental railroad alignment and will 
supply hitherto lacking transportation 
facilities to vast storehouses of raw 
materials, the value of which strains 
one’s imagination. An enormous section 
of the United States awaits this ultimate 
development before it can emerge from 
its dormant state, and the world needs 
the treasures that it has stored away. 

The Dotsero cut-off, 42 miles in length, 
is contemplated so that Denver & Rio 
Grande Western trains can use the tracks 
of the Moffat Road part of the way 
from Denver to Salt Lake, going through 
the tunnel instead of making the long 





trip south to Pueblo and then moving 
north again to reach the capital of 
Utah. The map which accompanies 
this article will illustrate the saving in 
mileage that this cut-off would make 
possible. It would enable the D. & R. 
W. to shorten its distance between 
Salt Lake and Denver by 173 miles, 
reducing the running time approximately 
six hours! 
The map also indicates the proposed 
route of new railroad construction from 
Salt Lake City to Craig, Colorado, present 
western terminus of the Moffat Road. 





COURTESY MUFFAT TUNNEL COMMISSION 
The Moffat Road, as it winds around the high peaks of the Continental Divide in 


Colorado, has to fight snow and ice most of the year. Here is a typical scene 


The following figures of mileage be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Denver give 
some idea of the tunnel’s time-saving 
value: 


Denver & Rio Grande Western. .745 miles 
D. & R. G. W. using cut-off... . .572 miles 
Moffat Road completed...... 578 miles 
WIG AGING. 6 cessor oe 628 miles 


N a trip through the Moffat Tunnel, 
one is impressed by the daring, the 
sublime faith and the dauntless courage 
that have madeit possible. The inspiration 
which springs from the vision and deeds 
of David H. Moffat gives determination 
to the engineers as they encounter per- 
plexing problems; it guides the commis- 
sioners responsible for the undertaking. 
“Though Mr. Moffat could not live 
to see this tunnel built, I believe that he 
knows his sacrifices were not made 1 
vain,” said W. P. Robinson, president 
of the Moffat Tunnel Commission, in 
discussing this enterprise with me in 
Denver. “He gave his personal fortune 
and his life to the cause and all of us 
will be happy when his program has 
been fulfilled. Whenever we have faced 
discouragements I have felt the spirit of 
Mr. Moffat standing by to encourage me.’ 
When this article was written the work 
was six months ahead of schedule and it 
was predicted that the two crews—one 
operating from the east portal and the 
other from the west  portal—would 
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meet about the first of 1927, though the 
contract does not call for completion of 
the bore until July 20th of that year. 

A bonus of $1000 a day will be paid 
the contractors for time saved. Since 
the interest on money borrowed for con- 
struction approximates this amount every 
one is hoping for a continuation of rapid 
progress. ‘The railroad is eager to use 
the opening before the heavy snows of 
another winter arrive; the district desires 
the improved service as soon as possib|: 
and naturally the contractors can use th« 


bonus. 

ILLIAM G 
Evans, _presi- 
dent of the Denve: 
Tramway Con- 
pany, in 1900 advo. 
cated the construc- 
tion of an electric 
railway across th: 
Front Range to con- 
nect Denver and Hot 
Sulphur Springs. 
Mr. Moffat owned 
approximately one- 
half of the Tramway 
company’s stock at 
that time and hx 
became interested in 
the proposal. H: 
supported Mr. 
Evans and Samue! 
M. Perry in the 
promotion of the 
electric line. But 
while Mr. Evans 
was in New York, 
trying to complet 
financial _arrange- 
ments for the enter- 
prise he received 
from Mr. Moffat 
thislaconic message : 
“T have decided to build a steam railroad 
from Denver to Salt Lake City.” The 
Denver, Northwestern & Pacific Railroad 
was incorporated July 18, 1902, to carr) 
out this program, and this was the real 

beginning of the Moffat Road. 

‘he panic year of 1907 saw the Moffat 
Road 130 miles long, and it seemed that 
it must cease growing. Wall Street had 
shunned the proposition from the da) 
Mr. Moffat had announced his intention 
to make it a steam line link in a trans- 
continental system. Added competition 
was one thing that the money powers 
would not sanction. When the gloom 
was thickest and hope was on the wane, 
Col. D. C. Dodge, a genuine Coloradoan 
and a builder, felt that the West needed 
the line, so he backed it financially. 
a affected by his example, added 

‘arious sums and the work went on. 

Mr. Moffat lived to see the road reach 
Steamboat Springs. He died June 18, 
1911, in New York where he had been 
attempting to finance the tunnel and 
the extension of the line to Craig, its 
present terminus in western Colorado. 
Soon after Mr. Moffat’s death the road 
went into hands of receivers, was taken 
out, the extension to Craig was com- 
pleted, and in 1917 it again went into 
receivership, where it has remained. 

Mr. Moffat’s repulse every time he 
attempted to invade financial strong- 
holds in the East to secure backing for 
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the 
n of the tunnel made it apparent that if it 
was ever to be built, it would require 
Daid public funds. The city of Denver, 
ince therefore, attempted to lend its credit 
-on- to the Moffat Road, the voters approving 
rery in 1914 a bond issue of $3,000,000 to 
pid be used to aid in the building of the 
use tunnel. The State Supreme Court 
- of quickly ruled that this was illegal. 
Ires Next a proposal was made that the 
bl. state issue $18,550,000 in bonds for the 
the construction of three tunnels, one for 
the Moffat Road. Pueblo succeeded in 
G defeating this plan by a narrow margin, 
PsI- the argument being advanced that 
vel Denver would be benefited at the 


expense of southern Colorado. 

vO- An Arkansas River flood finally made 
the tunnel possible. It deluged the city 
ric of Pueblo and caused that community 
he to appeal for protection. When Governor 
Oliver L. Shoup responded he issued a 
call for a special session of the legislature 


rs. to consider Pueblo flood legislation and 
ed the Moffat Tunnel. The Denver and 
e- Pueblo lawmakers began playing the 
2) old favorite game, “‘you scratch my 
at back and I'll scratch yours”, and all 
ne went well. Pueblo got its flood pro- 
in tection and Denver got its tunnel. 

if The Moffat Tunnel District was 
r. created along the lines of the district 
e! which has been organized to build a 
t bridge over the Golden Gate at San 
r Francisco. The governor signed the bill 


it May 12, 1922, but it was not until 
Is June 11, 1923, that the Supreme Court 
¢ of the United States ended all legal 
t efforts made by opponents to prevent 
- construction. The people are building the 
- tunnel and the people will own it forever. 
1 It is safeguarded against any monopolies in 
t its uses for transportation, transmission of 
power, telephone and telegraph lines, pipe 
lines for oil and other purposes. 











Birdseye cross-section of the Moffat Tunnel, illustrating the 


Boring Through the Backbone of the American Continent 


In addition to the main tunnel a 
smaller one is being bored seventy-five 
feet south of it. This is to be eight by 
nine feet and will enable the city of 
Denver to take 100,000 acre feet of 
water annually from the Fraser River, 
a tributary of the Colorado. 


THE magnitude of the tunnel project has 
fired the imaginations of the Middle 
West and the Intermountain region and 
both are enjoying themselves in specu- 
lating on the possible consolidations of 
railroads to take advantage of the 
opportunities it offers for national de- 
velopment. In Kansas City it is believed 
that the Southern Pacific will absorb 
the Rock Island and the Frisco, which 
recently combined, and may extend its 
lines from Ogden to Denver, through the 
Moffat Tunnel, to connect with the 
Rock Island. In Salt Lake City many 
expressions of hope are heard that this 
will be the ultimate outcome. 

It is suggested in Salt Lake City that 
the Southern Pacific may purchase the 
Bamberger Electric Line, operating be- 
tween Ogden and Salt Lake, and the 
Salt Lake and Utah railroad, extending 
south to Provo; then build through the 
Uintah Basin to Craig, Colorado, present 
Western terminus of the Moffat Road. 
By purchase of the latter it would have 
connection with the Rock Island at Den- 
ver. It already has control of the Central 
Pacific, from San Francisco to Ogden 

It is declared on high authority that 
the Southern Pacific has no plan to go from 
Ogden to Denver and never has made 


a study of the Uintah Basin. Grave 
doubt is expressed by well informed 
western shippers that the Interstate 


Commerce Commission would permit 
such an ambitious program as above 
suggested. It is reasonable to assume 





engineering features involved in its construction 
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that the Union Pacific would oppose it 
and the point likely would be advanced 
that this would give the Southern Pacific 
a new route competing not only with 
the Union Pacific but also with its own 
southern lines. 

While the consolidation of Southern 
Pacific and Rock Island is tentatively 
advanced by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its preliminary grouping 
of the railroads of the United States as 
directed under the Transportation Act, 
no steps to this end have been taken. 
Southern Pacific high executives have 
steadfastly maintained that this con- 
solidation is not being considered at the 
present time. What developments the 
future will bring are uncertain, and 
executives will not hazard a forecast. 

It is interesting to note at this time 
that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has taken the position that 
compulsory consolidation would be un- 
wise and that consolidation by natural 
development would do the most good. 

Under the preliminary plan for con- 
solidation issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Southern Pacific is 
grouped with Central Pacific, El Paso 
and Southwestern, and Rock Island. 
Consolidations of Central Pacific, and 
El Paso & Southwestern with Southern 
Pacific have been accomplished so far as 
operation is concerned. 

A group of Utah men, including 
residents of Salt Lake, Ogden and the 
Uintah Basin, organized the Salt Lake & 
Denver Railroad for the purpose of 
building from Provo, Utah, to meet the 
Denver & Salt Lake Railroad (Moffat 
Road) at Craig. In this group is Simon 
Bamberger, railroad pioneer, former gov- 
ernor of Utah and owner of the success- 
fully operated Bamberger Electric Line 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Spud had dropped his sticks, his right fist was doubled up, his left slid forward, measuring the distance 


Now Listen! 


ALESMANSHIP—bah! toyou? That shows you are amon; 
I see by the papers that By Erle Stanley Gardner the favored of fortune. H. Walke: 


salesmanship’s been reduced 
to a science. It should be 
reduced to a minimum. We've got 
too blamed skilful salesmen now. 
My sister married a salesman; or, per- 
haps I should say a salesman married my 
sister. ‘Sold her on the idea” is the way 
he would express it. Prior to that time I 


I)lustrated by J effery Reynolds 


thought presidential elections and taxes 
were the worst features of our civilization. 
Listen! 
H. Walker Malone. Say it slowly and 
impressively. The name means nothing 


Malone is the husband of my sister 
H. Walker Malone is a salesman o! 
“securities.” There are many othe: 
things that I might say about H. Walke: 
Malone—but what’s the use? 
I remember that I was glad to hear m\ 
sister was going to bring her husband on 
a short visit. I’d heard he was a “live 
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wire” and I wanted to meet him. Mabel 
had always had a mind of her own and | 
wanted to see just how her husband was 
getting along. Of course, he wouldn’t be 
henpecked. Oh no. Still it was very pos- 
sible, in fact quite certain, that my sister’s 
strong personality had made an impres- 
sion and that I would find H. Walker 
Malone a man of few words. 

| met them at the train. Mabel rushed 
to me with those lictle, feminine squeals of 
delight which attract so much attention 
in a crowded depot. After the breakaway 
I felt every eye upon me. With one 
accord the crowd seemed to forget the 
arrival and departure of trains in order to 
size me up as some sheik. 

[ could feel my face getting a brick red. 
That’s a trick I have when I| get embar- 
rassed. It never tends to add to my peace 
of mind. 

On my right I heard the clearing of a 
mi isculine throat, a forceful, dominant 

-a-ah-h-h-e-m-m-m-m.’ 

T turned. The outstretched hand of 
H. Walker Malone was thrust forward in 
solemn impressiveness. Meekly, inno- 
cently, I pushed forward my hand, glad 
of the interruption. My finge rs were 
forthwith crushed in a vice-like grip which 
tightened with a sudden squeeze and left 
me helpless and defenseless. 

“Of course it’s Bert. Bert, my boy, 
how are you! Greetings! Glad to meet 
you! Attaboy!” 

There was a boisterous volume to the 
voice that apprised the occupants of the 
depot of other details of our private 
affairs. 

“Glad to find you looking so well, Bert. 
Mabel tells me you haven’t been feeling so 
well. Threatened with a nervous break- 
down, she said. Now listen, Bert, old 
chap, don’t pay any attention to these 
doctors. What you need for run down 
nerves—” 

I pulled my hand free and grasped 
Mabel’s suit case. 

“They’re waiting dinner for us. We'll 
have to hurry. We can talk in the car.” 

I started for the door. 

H. Walker Malone remained standing 
in the same position. 

“Just a minute, Bert,” there was a note 
of authority in his tone. It hardly seemed 
possible that a human voice could have so 
much volume. People a hundred feet 
away stopped to listen. 

‘ - ” jo ), 

I was saying, Bert,” continued Malone 
in the same tone, “that what you need 
for run down nerves is a trip to the sea- 
shore. Now we'll go to the car.” 


HEN, and then only, H. Walker Ma- 
lone started to follow us toward the 
door. 

“Couldn’t let you run away and leave 
me like that, Bert, old top. Not when I 
was right in the middle of an important 
suggestion. You see, I had to sell you on 
the idea or you wouldn’t have had any 
respect for me. That’s the worst part of 
being a salesman, you’ve got to sell ’em.” 

I glanced appealingly at Mabel. I 
hadn’t said much. I hadn’t had a chance. 





I had hopes of Mabel. She used to be 


able to trump the conversational lead with 
a change of subject and make a clean 
sweep of all the tricks. 

Mabel was silent. 


Now Listen! 


“Here we are,” came the deep voice at 
my elbow. “Right this way, Bert.” 

A gentle but firm, oh very firm, pres- 
sure on my elbow guided me to the right. 
I couldn’t see why we should go to the 
right but there was a certain insistence 
about that pressure. I felt somehow that 
it would cause a scene if I did not go to 
the right. I hate scenes. I went to the 
right. 

We stopped at the information desk. 

“What’s the fare to California?” asked 
H. Walker, his voice confidentially lowered 
until it was not much louder than an or- 
dinary fog horn. 

The girl at the desk told him. 

“Have you any folders on the seashore 
resorts?” 

The girl had. 

There was some other information re- 
quested and given. I averted my head 
and paid no attention to the conversation. 
I was the only one within twenty feet who 
was not following it closely. 

‘My brother-in-law here has had a ner- 
vous breakdown,” confided H. Walker, 
in the tones of a fourth of July orator, 

“T’m going to send him out to California 
for a few weeks.” 


A PPARENTLY he was afraid that there 
might be some doubt as to just who it 
was that had had the nervous breakdown. 
He pointed his finger at me. There was 
no further room for doubt. 

At last I got him away from there. 

“You seem to forget,”’ I reminded him, 
“that I am a physician, and should have 
at least some idea as to what I want to do, 
also as to the state of my health.” 

“Now listen,” H. Walker Malone 
leaned forward in the car and grasped my 
forearm firmly, pushing his face close to 
mine, ‘‘that’s the trouble with you doc- 
tors. You don’t know the first thing 
about your own cases and you won’t listen 
to advice. I tell you that you’re run 
down. You need a rest. You—need—a 
—trip—to—California! No, don’t look 
away. Look me in the eves. You’re run 
down, you’re all in. You—need—a— 
trip—to—California!” 

Feebly, I sought to change the subject. 

“Well Mabel, tell me, how do you like 
your new home?” 

“Fine!” exclaimed H. Walker Malone. 
“I had the plans made by the best archi- 
tect in the city and I supervised the archi- 
tect myself. The dining-room—” 

Mabel flushed. 

“The dining-room,” she said, and I 
could see from her expression that the 
dining-room was not a source of extreme 
satisfaction to her, “the dining-room is—” 

H. Walker Malone raised his voice. I 
thought that the windows of the car 
would shatter. 

“The dining-room 


Erle Stanley Gardner 
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relax, where there is refuge, peace and 
quiet. I like to be by myself, to sit and 
think without being disturbed. I have 
my servants trained accordingly. I had 
requested dinner at eight sharp. I knew 
that dinner would be upon the table 
promptly upon the stroke of eight. 

I so advised my guests. 

H. Walker Malone was ten minutes 


late. It really seemed as though he had 
deliberately delayed matters for ten 
minutes. 


ABEL, knowing my regard for punc- 

tuality at meal times, remonstrated 
with him in that way women have of tak- 
ing their husbands to task in a whisper just 
as they are going in to dinner. 

Malone stopped; stopped dead in his 
tracks. 

“Now listen,” he said, 
trouble with lots of people. They allow 
themselves to get a habit. They become 
creatures of habit. Nature never in- 
tended us to have our meals at certain 
times! We were intended to eat as we 
had the chance.” 

Dinner threatened to be still further 
delayed. I became desperate. Raising 
my voice until my throat seemed to tear, 
I yelled: ‘‘Let’s go on in to dinner and we 
can finish this in there.” 

H. Walker Malone shook his head. 

“Now listen, that’s a mistake many 
people make. You should never argue at 
meal time. It makes it impossible to 
digest your food. Meals should be eaten 
with the mind relaxed, free from worry.” 

The talk continued for fully three 
minutes, at the end of which H. Walker 
Malone looked me squarely in the eyes 
and summed up his position. 

“You must not—get into the habit—of 
eating—at—regular—times!” 

I surrendered. I nodded. We then 
went in to dinner. 

By a supreme effort of will I managed 
to get through that evening without com- 
mitting homicide. I determined that | 
would control myself. After all, he was 
Mabel’s husband, and he was my guest. 
Probably he meant all right. 

My manner, however, was far from 
being that of an ideal host. I was silent. 
I had to be. I had no opportunity to be 
otherwise. 

H. Walker Malone commented upon 
this. He also commented upon every- 
thing else under the sun. 

“Bert, you are nervous. You act as 
though you were all in. You are on the 
verge of a breakdown. You need a trip 
to California. When can you start? Sat- 
urday? How about Saturday?” 

I felt that it was useless to argue. 

I shook my head. 

(Continued on page 78) 


“that’s the 





is superb. It is a 
source of great pride 
to both Mabel and I 
myself.” He turned to 
Mabel. “The—dining 
—room—is—superb!”’ 
That settled that. 
In due time we ar- 
rived at the house. As 
a bachelor of means I 
delight in having a 
home where one may 


in-law to 





F you value your peace of mind, think 
twice before inviting a salesman brother- 


will appreciate the soundness of this advice 
after you read Erle Stanley Gardner's 
amusing story, ‘‘Now Listen!” 


You 


visit you at your home. 
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From this tall and solitary redwood tree, 


centuries old, the town of Palo 
Alto takes its name 


HE finest small city west of the 
Rockies, in my humble opinion, is 
Palo Alto, California. Any citizen 
of Palo Alto can tell you that is a 
very conservative statement. His natural 
modesty may prevent his saying 
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Palo Alto 


I did. I am like a retired banker of 
San Jose whom I met the other day. 
Anent Palo Alto, he said: 

“When I came to the Santa Clara 
Valley thirty years ago, I was offered 
two lots on the main street of Palo 
Alto for five hundred dollars apiece. 
The main street was nothing but mud. 
In fact, Palo Alto was a sea of mud. 
I declined to cast my thousand dollars 
into that sea of mud. I said that, 
with Mayfield on the south side of the 
Stanford campus and Menlo on the 
north, there was no room, or any need, 
for another college town on the east 
side of the campus.” 

The banker paused long enough to wipe 
look of pain from his face and con- 
tinued: 

“As a prophet, I’m a fine plumber. 
Those two lots are worth fifteen hundred 
doliars a front foot now, and there are 
thirty front feet in each of them. Figure 
it out yourself. The sea of mud is now 
covered with fine homes built along paved 


Why I Think Palo Alto, California, is the 
Best Smal] City in the West 


By Frank ES Taylor 


I drove up to a service station in the 
town the other day for five of gas. The 
man who ran the pump was unusually re- 
fined, an elderly fellow. “Is this a good 
town?” I asked him. 

“Tt surely is,” he declared, “I would 
rather run a service station here than a 
bank in any other town.” 

“You don’t mean that literally,” | 
laughed. 

“Oh, yes I do!” he exclaimed, “As a 
matter of fact, that is exactly what I am 
doing. I was an officer in a bank in a town 
down the Valley until a couple of years 
ago. We decided we wanted to live in 
Palo Alto. There were plenty of bankers 
here already, so I started this service sta- 
tion. Some of my friends think that is 
strange, but I haven’t regretted the move 
one minute.” 

An amazing number of people who have 
come to Palo Alto to live have done so at 
real economic sacrifice, just as has that 
former banker. They figure it is worth 
while. What is money, compared with 

life in the best town in the West? 








so, but his private opinion will be 
that Palo Alto is not only the finest 
small city in the West, but also in 
the U. S. A., or on Earth, and possi- 
bly in the Universe. I have been 
told even that there are Palo Altans 
who would rather remain in Palo 
Alto after departing this mundane 
life than go to Heaven. However, 
that remains to be verified. 

The strange thing about the Palo 
Altans, however, and the feature 
that distinguishes them from the 
ordinary sequoia gigantea catch-as- 
catch-can species of boosters com- 
mon to the California Coast, is that 
they, the Palo Altans, do not be- 
lieve in dragging you bodily into 
living or investing in their com- 
munity. Their’s is a far more subtle 
way. If you, a visitor, can not 
see the superiority of the city to all 
other cities on the globe as a place 
to live, why you can go to Helena, 
Montana, or Hemet, California, or 
Hillsboro, Oregon, or any place that 


particularly the small cities. 


EDITORS’ NOTE: 


HE West, to SUNSET MAGAZINE, is more 
than a geographic term. The West is a 
place in this land where, through rare 
good fortune, folks could start anew, free from 
inhibitions, to build a civilization perhaps a 
little better than the average. 

SUNSET sees the result of this great oppor- 
tunity most clearly in the cities of the West, 
Here and there 
SUNSET sees cities rising above the average of 
the West. SUNSET seeks to herald the achieve- 
ments of the citizens who build these cities, as a 
stimulant to other western communities. Hence 
this ““Best Small City In the West’’ contest. 
through it, SUNSET can help foster even greater 
civic effort in the West, then the contest 
have been well worth while.—The Editors. 


will 


Palo Altans point to their schools, 
their library, their miles of paved 
streets, their city-owned water 
works, gas plant, electric power 
house, their community house, their 
churches, their health department, 
their parks and playgrounds and 
say: 
“Compare them with those of 
any city twice or thrice our size!”’ 
hat magic wand waved over 
this particular “sea of mud” and 
changed it, in one generation, into 
a community of ten thousand in- 
habitants that is the model of civic 
development the country over’ | 
thought, of course, of some rich 
man of vision with nothing to do 
but be “father” to Palo Alto. | 
spent some time looking for this 
If mythical character and talked to 
’ many old-timers of the town. | 
never found him. He didn’t exist. 
Palo Alto is a community proposi- 
tion. The town was pulled out of 
the mud by team work. Everybody 





isn’t Palo Alto. 





The net result is that you imme- 
diately begin to wish you could live in 
Palo Alto. All these remarks as to Palo 
Alto’s superiority I make from the vantage 
point of a neutral. I don’t live in that 
city, nor do I own a lot there. I only wish 





streets. Palo Alto has annexed Mayfield. 
Menlo will probably be next. Can you 
beat it?” 

Speaking of bankers and Palo Alto, 
here’s another one. 


pulled at the harness when his time 
came. The thing that put the city 
on the map as a fine place to live was that 
somebody always cared how civic affairs 
ran. 
Somebody cared! 
Keep that refrain humming in a low 
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Palo Alto: Frank J. Taylor 
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SET will pay $5.00. 


Rules? Only these:— 
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ERE is a challenge to every small city in the West. 
Alto, California, is the best town west of the Rockies. That is a large area. SUNSET MAGAZINE 

is not ready to agree until some other towns have been heard from first. 
Who lives in a better town than Palo Alto? If you think your town is the best in the West, write the 
editor of SUNSET MAGAZINE a letter about it. 
For the most convincing letter received, SUNSET will pay $25.00. For every letter published, SUN- 


SUNSET’S “Small City” Contest 


Mr. Taylor, in this article, asserts that Palo 


Here’s a chance to help put your town on the map and to win a new hat at the same time! 


500 words is your limit; letters longer than 500 words will not be considered in the contest. 

If your town doesn’t exceed 20,000 population (1920 census), and is in one of the eleven Far Western 
states, you can make it a candidate and your letter will be entered in the contest. This is a small 
city contest; the larger cities don’t belong! 


Now let’s get our forum going! Tell SUNSET’S readers why yours is the best small city in the West. 

















bass as you listen to this ballad. Here is 
how it begins. Palo Alto, or the sea of 
mud that became Palo Alto, was a part of 
the old Timothy Hopkins ranch at the 
time that Governor Stanford founded 
Stanford University. There was a big 
redwood tree on the border between the 
Hopkins ranch and the Stanford estate. 
This redwood was centuries old, and curi- 
ously it grew on a creek bank, many miles 
from the usual habitat of redwoods. Tra- 
dition has it that the Indians from many 
tribes gathered under its branches each 
harvest time to smoke the pipe of peace. 
The tree was famous among the early 
Spaniards, who journeyed up and down 
El Camino Real. They called the tree 
Palo Alto, or Tall Tree. That is how the 
town got its name. 


elected in installments of five, every two 
years, each councilman serving six years, 
so that there is never an upheaval in city 
government. From their number the 
fifteen chose a mayor each year, said 
mayor serving without pay. They ap- 
pointed three boards of three each from 
their number, to be the Board of Public 
Works, the Board of Safety, and the Li- 
brary Board. The School Administration 
is a separate branch of government, 
elected by the people. 

Now, any professor of political science 
at Stanford University, or any other uni- 
versity, can tell you that this is about the 
most antiquated form of city government 
this side of Sleepy Hollow, New York; but 
the Palo Altan replies, ‘Well, it works, 


city-owned paving outfit, which paves 
without profit, and paves so that the 
pavement outlives the bond issues that 
pay for the paving. The city put in an 
adequate sewage system, built an incin- 
erator. When the need for electricity and 
gas became acute, the city built electric 
plants and gas plants which supply these 
necessities at rates slightly below those in 
neighboring cities. Last year the gas and 
electric department showed a profit of 
$84,000, a tidy sum to have on hand when 
a new school or library, or what not, is 
needed. 

The city fathers are proud of their 
police department, with fifteen men on 
the force, and one woman welfare worker. 
Their sons are still more proud of the 
automotive fire depart- 
ment, including an engine 





\ professional real es- 
tate man was engaged to 
subdivide that part of the 
Hopkins ranch which was 
to be Palo Alto. ‘This ex- 
pert conceived a great 
thought, rarely occurring 
to real estate men, to wit, 
“Let’s get the greatest 
number of lots possible 
out of each block.” The 
smallest lot cutters on the 
market in those days were 
thirty by one hundred feet, 
which is the reason that 
lots in Palo Alto are not 
smaller. However, the ex- 
pert saved a lot of land by 
making the streets narrow, 








The beautiful Palo Alto High School 


so modern, so big and red 
and noisy that no Palo 
Alto schoolboy need take 
off his hat to his cousin 
in San Francisco or New 
York. The Palo Altan 
admits that his public 
library may not be the 
largest in the state, but he 
insists that it has the best 
selection of books. So that 
is settled. The town has 
a community center that 
is a joy not only to citizens 
but to visitors who tarry 
to rest by its big fireplaces 
or on its shaded porches. 
This community center 
building was the hostess 








and saved money by not 
paving streets, or putting _ 
in water mains, or providing a sewage 
system. 

Thus Palo Alto had a normal American 










town’s birth. Very soon the purchasers 
of those lots found themselves mired in 
winter, without enough water, and with 
no sanitation facilities. Back in 1896, the 
freeholders of Palo Alto met to wrestle 
with these problems, and they decided to 
settle them right, whatever the cost. 
They formed a town government, con- 
sisting of fifteen members of a council, 





and it has worked for thirty years.” Fur- 
thermore, Stanford professors have been 
some of the best of Palo Alto’s councilmen 
and mayors. The system worked because 
somebody cared to make it work, and the 
city dads looked after civic affairs just as 
lovingly as they looked after their own 
families. 

First they solved the water problem by 
a system of deep wells, municipally owned, 
providing water to citizens at cost. The 
mud gave way before the onslaughts of a 





house at Camp Fremont 

during the war, and was donated to the 
women of Palo Alto by the War Depart- 
ment in appreciation of their services and 
courtesies to soldiers training at the camp. 
The city dads had it moved to a location 
handy to the town, to the railroad and 
stage stations, and provided for its up- 
keep in a generous way. Aside from a 
lace to read or rest, the Community 
on serves as a night school for Ameri- 
canization, a meeting place for many or- 
(Continued on page 73) 
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O-L-D! magic word that 

it is, responsible for raising 

people to the very heights 

of elation or plunging them to 
the uttermost depths of despair, is the 
powerful magnet which is drawing thou- 
sands of motorists to the scene of the 
Herkelrath high-grade gold strike in the 
Kramer Hills, far out on the Mojave 
Desert of California. The spot lies about 
midway between the two most prosperous 
towns of that desert area, Mojave and 
Barstow, and almost due south of Rands- 
burg, scene of former mining booms. The 
Kramer Hills strike involves three separ- 
ate and distinct metallic ores—gold, 
tungsten and silver. 

Low rolling hills we would call them in 
the West, (in the eastern Appalachian 
system they would be mountains!) are the 
scene of the strike. They are hills which 
poke their brown sage-covered sides out 
of the floor of the desert, with no surface 
indications of the possibility of ore for- 
mation. No water wells are nearer than the 
tank town of Kramer, on the main line of 
the Santa Fe, and no water in any appreci- 
able quantity is to be had nearer than 
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The Magic Spell off 


Gold Excitement Once More is Abroad in California 
By George M. Swindell Works 








Shorth: 
aschoc 


prospecting around. Weknewthat 


the dry-washers had done some mei 
work hereabouts, and we located the . 
Hinckley, where there is a small irrigated ground on which Austin Burcham, who ah 


area of land adjoining the railroad. found the’'Yellow Aster mine at Randsburg. 
Picturesque, simple but impressiveis the had done some work about 27 years ago. 


story of the strike. 
Perhaps it would be 
as well to tell that story 
in the words of the dis- 
coverer, John Herkel- 
rath, who, with his 
cousin Edward Herkel- 
rath, owns the group 
of claims upon which 
the sensational gold 
discovery was made. 
“We made _ our 
strike,” said John Her- 
kelrath, ‘‘on or about 
January 18th. You 
know we don’t keep 
much track of dates 
out here on the desert. 
“We came in here 
last fall, established our 
camp, just a rough 
desert shack, and began 
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The Kramer Hills near Bakersfield, California, where the 
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The first store at Kramer Hills. 
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HHigh-Grade!” 


Shortly afterward we found that it was on 
aschool section, 36, which we later bought. 
This was where we established our camp. 
Working near one of the old Burcham 
shafts, which was on section 35, and about 
27 feet deep, I was fooling around with my 
pan, and got a color or two. Then [| 
began some real prospecting, digging into 
the surface of this little knoll. Herkelrath 
pointed to the small rise in the surface 
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kelrath cousins discovered gold early this year 
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surmounted by a windlass and frame, 
over the shaft in which the high-grade 
ore was discovered. “I found more colors, 
as I kept digging and panning. Then I 
called Ed’s attention to it, and we 
decided to do some trenching.” 
Trenching or open-cut work is the 
miner’s method for preliminary surface 
prospecting, unless he finds an outcrop 


that is interesting. 

“Our open-cut all 
panned fine,” he con- 
tinued, “and we soon 
foundhard rock. That, 
too, panned. Then we 
decided to sink a shaft. 
And there it is!” he 
concluded. That crude 
windlass surmounting 
its shaft has perhaps 
attracted more people 
in less time than any 
other gold discovery in 
our history. 

That’s the simple 
story of a miner, famil- 
iar with desert condi- 
tions, somewhat dazed 
: : the first time I talked 

—- _—ito him, by the host of 
visitors on his property. 
A man genial and ac- 








—A Former Manager of the Los 


Angeles Chamber of Mines and 
Oils Tells the Story of the 
Kramer Hills Gold Strike 


commodating, “panning” his ore for the 
benefit of his friends and acquaintances, 
for the tenderfoot, for the scores of news- 
paper men and photographers attracted 
to the scene, that they might witness for 
themselves the bright yellow “string of 
colors” that his skilful washing would 
bring to light. 

Thereisn’t the glamor about the Kramer 
Hills ore that is found in the high-grade 
strikes made in the Mother Lode belt of 
California, where the pure gold is im- 
bedded so frequently in white, glistening 
quartz. Neither is the rock so solid or 
substantial looking as the dacite of Gold- 
field, with its stringers of bronze-yellow 
metal. The ore is typical of the desert 
region; relatively soft quartz, rusty-look- 
ing, the gold encrusted with a coating of 
iron oxide, which is readily washed away 
with the combination of mortar, pestle, 
water, pan and the miner’s skilful wrist 
motion. 

Spectacular are the tales told in sur- 
rounding towns as to the number of auto- 
mobiles that pass through headed for the 
“big gold strike.” A visit to the camp is 
proof of the fact that their stories are not 
exaggerated. This article is written 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Casting Out Fear 


That's What Eurofe Did at Locarno Last Fall, Only to 
Resurrect the Demon at Geneva in the Shring 


time to come to rest. First it 

swings one way, then the other, the 

are gradually decreasing in length 
until finally the disturbance ceases and 
the pendulum is motionless. 

Europe has been imitating a pendulum 
since the Treaty of Versailles was signed in 
May, 1919. Every force that could be 
brought to bear has been tried in the 
effort to bring about stabilization, but the 
disturbance begun in 1914 was too power- 
ful. The wild, terrifying swings continued, 
though with gradually diminishing in- 
tensity. In 1922 the occupation of the 
Ruhr by Marshal Foch’s troops marked 
one extreme; it was followed, in 


I: takes a moving pendulum some 


By Victor Willard 


Europe in the five years between 1919 
and 1924. 

Throughout this period the dominant 
factor in European politics was—and still 
is—the bitter enmity between France and 
Germany. Every policy, every attitude, 
every action of all the European chancel- 
leries was shaped or influenced by this 
tension; around the two mutually an- 
tagonistic poles the bulk of continental 
Europe grouped itself in two hostile 
camps. Just so long as the policy of fear 


tastically ridiculous. At first the vic- 
tors demanded 140 billions; as sanity 
returned, they came down gradu:lly 
to 30 billions, even this smaller sum 
involving interest payments of a bil- 
lion and ahalf a year. Economists and 
bankers knew the futility of asking for 
thirty, twenty or even ten billions, but 
the politicians prevailed, the pendulum 
swung wide and Poincaré moved into the 
Ruhr. Lloyd George and Baldwin, crav- 
ing stability, more trade and more work 
for England’s million unemployed, tried 
their best to stop him, and failed. 
What England could not do, the fa!! of 
the franc did.  Poincaré’s policy of 
security by revenge to the hilt 





1924, by the acceptance of the 
Dawes Plan at the other end 
of the arc. A year later the 
Locarno agreements seemed to 
indicate the end of the “war 
after the war,”’ but the pendu- 
lum had not yet come to rest. 
During the turbulent month of 
March the League of Nations 
met in Geneva, squabbled and 
failed to put the Locarno 
agreements into effect. The 
pendulum had swung _ back 
from the pacific end. It is still 
moving, whether in the direc- 
tion of peace or of further 
trouble only time can tell. But 
it will swing back to the Lo- 
carno pole sooner or later, 
probably sooner. ‘The forces 
pulling it in the direetion of 
stability are too great to per- 
mit violent oscillations of the 
unwieldy mass. 

- If you would see the real prog- 
ress Europe has made since the 


year? 


him at Geneva. 


OW many pounds of dried prunes and apri- 
cots, how many cases of salmon, how many 
bales of cotton, tons of copper and lead, how many 
boxes of apples and pears, how many bushels of 


barley will Europe buy from the Far West this 


Baseball and golf may cause us to forget the 
very existence of the Old World, but the invisible 
threads of trade bind even the remotest western 
hamlet to the destiny of the sick continent. That’s 
why we are presenting this bedside diagnosis of 
the patient’s condition indicating that his appetite 
for western prunes and lead and barley promises 


to be fair despite the wrong medicine they gave 


—The Editors. 


had French popular support 
until it was demonstrated that 
it produced no_ reparations 
and increased the deficit. ‘lhe 
collapse of the franc, saved in 
the nick of time by Morgan’s 
hundred - million-dollar loan, 
sent Poincaré to the rubbish 
heap and brought Herriot, the 
Socialist, to the helm at the 
time of England’s first Labor 
government under Ramsay 
McDonald. McDonald and 
Herriot got together. The re- 
sult was the Dawes Plan and 
its acceptance by all interested 
nations, thus removing the 
reparations problem from poli- 
tics and the French from the 
Ruhr. 

Reparation, though, was 
merely a weapon used to carry 
out a policy based on fear. 
For the time being that weapon 
was taken out of the hands of 
France, but the fear remained. 
It was a_ legitimate fear. 








drum fire of the artillery ceased 
on the morning of November 
11, 1918, compare the conditions of 
1919, 1920 and ’21 with the Europe 
of today. Famine, pestilence and dis- 
organization then reached from the 
Rhine across Europe and Asia clear to the 
Pacific. Hunger, typhus, internal and 
external strife convulsed Russia, Poland, 
the Balkans; the red glare of communism 
cast a lurid glow even into the windows of 
Downing Street. France, deprived of the 
pledged assistance of Great Britain and 
the United States against her ancient foe, 
confronted by a declining birth rate and 
dominated by frantic fear, made of the 
impossible reparation demands a pretext 
for the attempt to hamstring Germany. 
Greece and Turkey fought, Italy growled 
at Serbia and Greece, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia kept their powder dry and their 
eyes on Teschen. If ever there was a mess 
justifying Uncle Sam in holding his nose 
and retiring to his own bailiwick, it was 


and despair kept these groups at swords’ 
points, just so long as the politicians and 
the press made the masses believe that 
survival as a nation was possible only 
through the destruction or permanent sub- 
jection of the enemy, just so long a real 
peace could not be had. 


URING this period the principal 

weapon in the hand of France was the 
reparations clause of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. As the treaty itself did not fix the 
size of the bill to be paid by Germany, a 
series of conferences was held to prepare 
and present the reckoning of the bloody 
orgy. At this time when France declares her 
inability to pay the three billions she owes 
the United States, when Italy on its debt to 
Uncle Sam is able to pay only five millions 
a year with a deferred maximum of sixty 
millions annually maybe, the sums asked 
of Germany in the adenine seem fan- 





Though disarmed, Germany 
with its sixty million population, with 
the largest and best organized industrial 
establishment in Europe, was still a power 

otentially able single-handed to crush 
nai with its dwindling forty million 
inhabitants. 

Against the German menace France had 
tried to protect itself by building up the 
armies of Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania, by entering into military al- 
liances with them, by training African 
colored troops, by keeping Austria away 
from Germany, but these measures could 
not totally allay French fears. Had not 
Germany held back the combined armies 


of France, England and Belgium while 
routing the Russian giant? And England 
would not promise unconditional aid; the 
United States would not even join the 
League of Nations, and French relations 
with Italy were far from cordial. 

It was plain that despite the Dawes 
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Plan the tension in Europe had not re- 
laxed, would not relax unless the fear of a 
new German invasion were removed from 
France. Economists were predicting that 
the Dawes Plan, considered by them a 
stop-gap designed to give Europe a 
breathing spell, an opportunity to calm 
down and learn to face realities, would 
have to be revised extensively before it 
could be made workable. The necessity 
of such revision would again give the hot- 
headed Poincaré nationalists of France a 
chance to repeat their Ruhr venture. 
Germany knew the situation and realized 
the danger. The English government was 
fully aware of it. French liberals had no 
stomach for new military undertakings, 
especially after Morocco and Syria began 
to increase the huge budget deficits. Out 
of this general recognition of Europe’s 
precarious balance came the Geneva Pro- 
tocol of the League of Nations, formu- 
lated in September, 1924. 


N its essence, the Geneva Protocol was 

a reinsurance of the European frontiers 
is established by the treaties of Versailles 
and St. Germain. The Covenant of the 
League of Nations, in deference to the 
wishes of the United States, had left 
rather. vague the obligations of the 
member nations in case of aggression. 
This defect the Protocol attempted to 
‘ure by the provision that any nation 
committing a hostile act without first sub- 
mitting its complaint to arbitration would 
find itself confronted at 
once and automatically 
by the armed forces of all 
the other signatory na- 
tions. Of course France, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Jugoslavia 
hastened to sign up; 
they had all the territory 
they could digest—and 
more; through the Pro- 
tocol their boundaries 
were guaranteed against 
any change by the united 
armies of the victors. 

But England did not 
sign. England had ac- 
quiesced in the aggran- 
dizement of Poland at 
the expense of Lithuania, 
Russia and Germany 
under compulsion, to 
avoid a break with 
France. England felt, 
and feels today, that Po- 
land would be stronger, 
more secure, if she would 
return Vilna to Lithua- 
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nia, parts of White Rus- 
sia to the Soviet Repub- 
lic. Upper Silesia and 
the Danzig corridor to 
Germany. England 
knows that lasting peace 
can return to Europe 
only when the peace 
terms enforced by the 
victors have been modi- 
hed in the spirit of Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points. 
[Therefore England de- 
clined to guarantee the 
unstable new frontiers 
f eastern Europe, and 


Casting Out Fear: 


lain in the center. 


the Protocol went to pot. Even before 
Austen Chamberlain had announced in 
Rome that Great Britain would not 
support the Protocol, Germany of her 
own finitiative had suggested to Paris 
and London that she would be will- 
ing to give up all dreams of the recon- 
quest of Alsace-Lorraine if England and 
France would promise to guarantee the 
integrity of the Rhine frontier. 


T was a momentous offer. France had 

feared the loss of Alsace-Lorraine; Ger- 
many had been afraid of losing its wealthy, 
populous territory on the lower left bank 
of the Rhine, a territory still occupied by 
French and English troops. Both fears 
could be removed by the mutual renun- 
ciation of territorial ambitions. All pre- 
vious guarantee proposals had been one- 
sided: The victors agreed among them- 
selves to pounce jointly on the vanquished 
the moment they showed their teeth. Now 
the victors were asked to come to the 
assistance of the losers should they be 
attacked by one of the victorious powers. 

_France made a wry face at the bitter 
pill; acceptance of the German proposal 
meant the permanent renunciation of 
Foch’s Rhine frontier dream, the read- 
mission of Germany to the society of 
nations on a footing of equality. Even 
Herriot hesitated. Before he could act, 
his cabinet fell, Painlevé became premier 
and Aristide Briand minister of foreign 
affairs. Simultaneously the franc began 








INT*RNATIONAL Ni WeRret 


Signing the Locarno Treaty at the London Foreign Office. Chancellor Luther 


of Germany is seen in the act of signing for his country. 
left, his head showing just in front of the man bending over the table. 
At the head of the table is the British delegation, with Sir Austen Chamber- 


Premier Briand may be seen at the right 


He is at the 
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to slide again, French bread became 
dearer, Syria and Morocco burst into 
flames and French public opinion ex- 
pressed itself strongly in favor of stability 
and order. Therefore Briand agreed with 
Austen Chamberlain that it would be a 
good thing to foregather with the Ger- 
mans and see whether a mutually satis- 
factory agreement could be worked out. 
The Locarno Conference was the result. 

As a result of this conference Germany, 
France and Belgium agreed: (1) To 
respect the present territorial status along 
the Rhine; and, (2) To submit all dis- 
putes of every nature to conciliation and 
arbitration, the Council of the League of 
Nations being the court of final resort. 

England and Italy underwrote the con- 
tract, guaranteeing to come to the aid of 
that party whose opponent refused to sub- 
mit to arbitration or carry out the arbitral 
award. 

Between Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Germany similar arbitration treaties were 
signed, but they contained no reference to 
present frontiers, and neither Italy nor 
England undertook to guarantee them by 
force of arms. 


OWEVER, France, Czechoslovakia 

and England insisted, prior to the 
conference, that Germany must become a 
member of the League of Nations, with all 
the rights and duties of membership. 
Germany agreed to come inand the Locar- 
no treaties provided that they should 
become operative only 
when Germany _ had 
joined the League. 

The real significance 
of Locarno did not con- 
sist in the documents that 
were signed, in the tech- 
nical, provisions for con- 
ciliation and arbitration, 
not even in the renun- 
ciation of the territorial 
ambitions of France and 
Germany. If the occa- 
sion arises, the arbitra- 
tion provisions will go 
to the ash heap and the 
fight for the control of 
the Rhine will break out 
afresh. It has been dem- 
onstrated several times 
in the past twelve years 
that treaties and agree- 
ments have slight value 
when a nation becomes 
inflamed to the point of 
war. Anyway, the Con- 
ference merely strength- 
ened arbitration and 
conciliation provisions al- 
ready agreed to by all 
the powers that signed 
the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. The 
real importance of Lo- 
carno lies in the fact that 
the leaders of all the par- 
ticipating nations showed 
a sincere desire not ‘to 
allow an occasion for 
war to arise, that they 
branded War as an out- 
law and demonstrated 
their willingness to make 

(Continued on‘ page 81) 
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It was in a famous old bar, over two glasses of Tahiti rum, that Jeanbon learned that Amata had a sweetheart 


Omaraa 


A Serial Story of Love and Adventure in the South Seas 


The story thus far: 
OUGLAS EDE, on va- 
cation in Tahiti, found 
himself bored. He had 
had enough; he would 
take the next boat back to England. 
Then, at dinner in the hotel, he met Cap- 
tain Jens Aakre, Master of the Taravao, 
a small trading schooner plying among the 
Marquesas and occasionally making Ta- 
hiti. Then and there his fate took hold of 


By Isabel Rogers Stradleigh 


Illustrated by Michel Kady 


him, and it was the strange consequence 
of this chance meeting which brought 
Douglas Ede face to face with his big 
problem. 

It was a whim, nothing more, but in 
Douglas’ state of ennui anything which 


promised a change was wel- 
come. He decided, on the 
spur of the moment, to make 
one trip with Captain Aakre; 
to see the Marquesas, to dis- 
cover for himself whether what Jens had 
told him about those romantic islands was 
so. Details of the trip were quickly and 
easily arranged, and two days later the 
Taravao sailed with Ede aboard. 

The dreamlike voyage ended all too 
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soon. One morning Douglas came on 
deck to find Captain Aakre awaiting the 
arrival of a small boat which was crossing 
the glistening water from a fantastic 
island shore. 

“Tt is Mr. Barovic,” explained Aakre. 

“He lives here by himself; why I do not 
know. There is also a Monsieur Jeanbon, 
a crazy painter—a good one they say— 
and his daughter. A handful of natives 
and there is your island!” 

Ede meditated a moment, then the name 
came back to him. Frangois Jeanbon, of 
course! His paintings were well known in 
London. But living in this lost spot! 

As Douglas was presented to Barovic he 
found himself liking the Russian extra- 
ordinarily. An amazing man to produce 
such an impression on so casual a meeting! 
Then another whim; why not spend 
month or two on this island? 

There would be other shooting 


Pomaraa: 


Russian was exceedingly fond of Pomaraa 
and she returned his affection; her “Uncle 
Peter” she called him and it was to him 
that she turned when absinthe and mor- 
phine had made her father unmanageable. 

“Pomaraa, as a matter of fact, is my 


greatest problem,” added Barovic. “She 
is a grown woman now; a most unusual 
girl, not “native” in any sense of the 
word. What to do, whether to send her 
away—. Ah, well, it is not your problem, 
is it, Mr. Ede? Eh bien!” Barovic broke 
off, “‘here we are at home, Monsieur!”’ 


IV 
DPpeucLas stood upon a wide lawn, 
brilliant in its velvet green. To the 
right of them stood the house. 
“Come this way, Monsieur,” 
his host, and led the way. 


directed 


Isabel Rogers Stradleigh 
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were a number of tall, carved chairs of- 
unique pattern, and many little tables, 
some holding books and papers, others 
with ash trays and small torches for the 
lighting of cigars and cigarettes. Vases of 
handsome china held great velvety 

flowers, and others of silver, intricately 

wrought, overflowed with gorgeous, vivid 

blossoms whose names Douglas did not 
know. In one corner stood an antique 
chest. 

In the center of the floor a small oval 
table was already set for one service, with 
snowy linen and crystal. 

Barovic clapped his hands. 

A Chinaman, his wrinkled] yellow face 
smiling a pleasant welcome, appeared in 
the doorway. 

“Set another place, Lum Sai,” directed 
Barovic. “I shall have a guest tonight 

and for many nights.” 
Lum Sai’s small eyes, very 








seasons in Scotland, and as for [ 
building bridges—well there was 

time enough to get back to work 
when he was fully rested. He 
had come down here to loaf any- 
how. Aakre brought the Taravav 
down once every three months. 
Why not stay right here and 
let the Captain pick him up on 
his next trip? This, of course, if 
Barovic would have him. 

Plainly Aakre thought him 
crazy, but Peter Barovic was ap- 
parently used to whims. 

“We shall be delighted to take 
care of Mr. Ede until you return, 
Jens,” he said. Then to Douglas, 
“You understand, Mr. Ede, that 
the outside world does not often 
knock at our door. You are more 
than welcome.” 

As they walked up the village 
street toward Barovic’s house, 








Harebells 


By Susan Myra Gregory 


White little buds of magic born 
At midnight by some haunted spring, 
Enchanted globes of dream and dew 


That lean about the fairy ring— 


Or are you bubbles tenuous 


That fairy children, wild with glee, 


Dipping their hands in moonlight pale, 


Have blown beneath the hazel tree? 


bright and intelligent, surveyed 
the stranger. He bowed with 
sudden, unexpected courtesy, and 
said something in smooth Chinese 
to his master. 

Barovic turned with a chuckle 
to Douglas as the Chinaman 
disappeared. 

“He says,” he explained, “ ‘To 
have a friend come a long way 
to see you is the young brother 
of twin delights!’ ” 

“T have had him for seventeen 
years,” he added, “nor has he 
grown a day older in that time. 
In his own country many years 
ago, I believe Lum Sai was a 
great Mandarin; he wears the 
pearl-embroidered, black cap on 
great occasions. But he has never 
explained why he left China, nor 
have I pressed him to tell me.” 


He chuckled. ‘‘Now and then he 














the latter indicated a slouching 
figure approaching them. “There 
is Jeanbon,” he remarked. ‘When he has 
been drinking he is usually polite, but 
today he seems sober enough. Don’t be 
surprised if he doesn’t speak to us at all.” 

Douglas watched the stooped figure 
curiously. As Jeanbon came up Barovic 
hailed him and presented Douglas. ‘The 
Frenchman raised his head and Douglas 
found himself caught and held by the un- 
usual personality of the man. An aristo- 
crat, no doubt of that; but an aristocrat 
fallen upon evil days. Yet there was 
about the dilapidated figure a certain 
dignity, a cachet of distinction, the un- 
mistakable stamp of the genius which was 
Francois Jeanbon. 

Jeanbon was abrupt, brusque, almost 
rude, but he extended to the visitor an 
invitation to call, and passed on. 


A® they walked, Barovic told Douglas 
something of the painter’s story. It 
was simple enough. A visit to the island 
in his youth, a love match with a native 
woman—a chief’s daughter, to be sure, 
but a native. Then the inevitable dis- 
illusionment, the casting out of the woman 
and Jeanbon’s story was done. His 
daughter, Pomaraa, and his painting were 
all that remained to the Frenchman. 
Pomaraa had been educated by her father, 
by a group of nuns who maintained a re- 
treat on the island, and by Barovic. The 





The house was two stories with an out- 
side stairway at one end. Two lines of 
windows overlooked the garden and the 
harbor, the lower windows opening 
directly onto the garden, those above onto 
a wide veranda. 

One side of the house gazed out upon 
great majestic cliffs and the beautiful 
waters of the bay; the other, at right 
angles to it, ran back toward a grove of 
palms and ended in an arcade through 
which the afternoon sky now stared. 

“This is beautiful,” Douglas remarked 
appreciatively. 

His host nodded. “‘I think so, at least,” 
he said simply, “but let us go indoors. 
am sure you will want to ehange before ** 
we dine. Later on, if you like, we shall 
go down yonder to the parapet and 
observe the view.” 

He went up the outside stairease and 
Douglas followed. They stepped out upon 
the wide veranda, its window spaces open 
and not screened. 

“This is my favorite spot,” Barovic 
volunteered, “I use it for all things, even 
to sleep.” 

Douglas looked about him with interest. 

The floor was of dark polished wood 
and strewn with small beautifully woven 
tappa mats. Round the walls, which 
were also of dark wood, highly polished, 
ran a broad and cushioned divan. There 


lapses into the Chinese gentleman 
as you just heard; the rest of the 
time he is just cook—a remarkably good 
one! But come,” he broke off, “you will 
want to see your room.” 

He crossed the veranda and opened a 
door into a little hallway, continued past 
a small library, and down a flight of steps. 
As he opened the door of a. good-sized 
room on this floor he waved his hand. 
“This is the bedroom, Monsieur, which 
you will occupy during your stay.” 

It was comfortably, even luxuriously 
furnished. One whole side of it was set 
with windows opening directly onto the 
garden. Douglas’s bags stood in one 
corner. 


T’S awfully good of you to make me so 

welcome,” declared Douglas, and then 
warmly, “I say, but you are comfortable 
here, what!” He looked about him with 
interest. 

Peter Barovic smiled: “That surprises 
you no doubt. And yet, why not? Though 
I choose to spend my life in this isolated 
spot I do have every comfort that you 
have—and more. You see, civilization 
means living together civilly—we do that 
here!” There was no bitterness in his 
voice and yet somehow Douglas got the 
impression of bitterness. He wondered 
what strange story lay behind this man’s 
sojourn in this far place. 

“T will leave you now, 





Monsieur,” 
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Barovic told him. Whenever you are 
ready we will dine. Come up to the 
veranda,” and he went away. 

After a bath and change, Douglas joined 
his host and the two men sat down to an 
excellent dinner. Lum Sai had evidently 
tried to outdo himself for the new guest. 
There was soup, hot biscuits, an excellent 
piece of fish, sauced deliciously, roast 
pig, cocoanut ’salad and, for dessert, fresh 
pineapple and a dish of assorted fruits. 

“There is no mistake about your house- 
hold living well,” remarked Douglas with 
a smile. 

Barovic nodded, chuckling, “Yes. When 
I weary of Lum Sai’s roast pig, we have 
baked hog!” Barovic’s 


Pomaraa: 





“T should certainly say this was a Para- 
dise!”’ cried Douglas with warm sincerity, 
as his eyes went back to the view. 


BELOW the wall was a little path that 
led out of the garden and disappeared 
in a tangle of trees and forest. Far down lay 
the waters of the harbor, a serene and 
quiet tropical sea. The glow of late sun- 
set still lingered over the island, tipping 
the harbor with rose and gold. 

“Well, Monsieur,” remarked Barovic 
rising and turning back to the garden, 
“which path shall we take? That one 
leads to my choice flower garden, this to 
the pavilion.” 
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tectingly above the little place, was a 
giant breadfruit tree. 

The Russian stepped aside for his guest 
to enter the narrow arched doorway. 

Here the floor was of beaten sand, very 
hard and flat. Tappa mats were here and 
there. From the window arches hung old 
Russian lamps of copper, now lighted and 
giving through their panes of amber glass 
a delicate, mellow glow. There were two 
small divans, before one of which were 
drawn up two little glass-topped cotice 
tables on which Lum Sai had set forth the 
coffee service and smoking sets. 

“Sit down,” invited his host hospitab|y, 
“and help yourself, do!” 

Douglas sat down 





eyes twinkled merrily. 
“We have our own vege- 
table garden, and all the 
fruit we can eat, so we 
lack for nothing, really.” 

“Coffee in the pavil- 
ion, Lum Sai,’”’ he di- 
rected a few moments 
later, and to his guest 
he said, “Perhaps you 
would care to see my 
garden now?” 

“I should, indeed,” 
agreed Douglas heartily, 
and he rose and followed 
his host down the outside 
stairs. 


ALONG the edge of 
the garden, from this 
side of the house to the 
end of Peter Barovic’s 
property, ran a straight 
low wall of brick topped 
by a coping of wood 
painted white. Here and 
there in this wall little 
seats had been made 
where one might sit and 
dream while looking 
down upon the pano- 
rama of sea and sky, of 
dark lovely valleys and 
majestic cliffs. 

thes sat and Douglas © 
drew out his pipe. Final- 
ly his eyes left the view 
and came back to the 


stations. 


step on it? 








Washington B. Lewis, 
Superintendent of 
Yosemite National Park 


Why is low gear? 


In Sunset for July, W. 


In the July SUNSET 


in the 


OU’RE likely to be doing mountain driving this summer— 
that is, if you enjoy getting out of doors for your vacation and 
really 


going somewhere away from paved roads 


Do you know mountain driving, though? 
For instance,—do you know the answers to these questions? 


What do you do if she boils? 
And when do you back down hill? 


Do You Know 
How to Drive 


Mountains? 


When do you 


B. Lewis, Superintendent of Yosemite 
National Park, tells a few of the ins and outs of mountain driving as 
he has learned them through years of experience in actual driving 
through the hills and valleys of the Park. If you ever have occasion 
to drive in the mountains this article is something you’ll want to read. 


Out June 15th 


poured himself a small 
cup of coffee and lit a 
cigarette. He relaxed 
comfortably. 

“There seems to be 
no end to your comforts, 
Mr. Barovic!” 

The other chuckled 


“That is true. I have 
whatever I wish for, 
Monsieur. Life is as 
simple as_ that—down 
here,” he added. 

OOKS covered all on 

wall of the little room. 


In one corner stood a 
large desk. The Russian, 
calling his guest’s atten- 
tion to that piece of fur- 


and filling niture, said, “I used to 
write here when the 
mood was upon me. 


Pom uses the place «l- 
most exclusively now; 
those are some of her 
books. She often comes 
here to read.” 

“Are you and Jeanbon 
the only white residents 
on this island?” asked 
Douglas. 

“ Mais non!” exclaimed 
his host. “There are fou 
good nuns at the Mis- 
sion still left, and Pér 
Felix—a fine old priest 
You must meet him to- 








garden. 

“This is a curious spot to find such a 
perfect garden,” he mused. “Your own 
creation, Mr. Barovic?”’ 

“Yes. I was immensely tired of life 
when I came down here, weary of people 
and places and things. I found solace in 
nature. 

Douglas glanced at him curiously. 
Suddenly Barovic chuckled. 

“I have emulated the example of many 
great men, have I not? You know there 
are many kings, poets and philosophers 
who are remembered more for their 
gardens than their deeds!”’ 

Douglas laughed and nodded. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “I seem to recall 
studying about Epicurus and his garden 
in Athens, and then there was Virgil’s 
garden on the Tiburtine—.” 

“Quite right,” the Russian’s quiet 
voice broke in. “There have been many 
men who found peace and Paradise in 
gardens. And why not? It is the same— 
Paradise means garden and heaven in one!”’ 


laugh. 


gums in a toothless smile. 
and disappeared up the path to the house. 





“Lead on,” replied Douglas with a 
“You choose!” 
Suddenly, in front of them, like a goblin 


springing out of the earth, appeared the 
Chinaman. 


“Coffee?” showing his 


he inquired, 
“Aw’ right,” 
Barovic chuckled. 


“Lum Sai has decided it. We will go to 


the pavilion,” and he led the way. 


ALL, flowering shrubs bent forward on 
either side as they walked along. They 


came to a small palmwood bridge beneath 
which a tiny stream glided, and crossed it. 
The silence was profound. 
many colors shone out of the soft dark- 
ness. 


Flowers of 


“Here we are,” Barovic announced. 


In a small open space of green lawn a 
one-room structure had been erected. In 
it were large arched window spaces with- 
out windows. 


Behind, and towering pro- 





morrow. He has been 
here a lifetime.” 

Douglas surveyed the Russian. 

“And you,” he remarked thoughtfully, 
“You say you have been out here your- 
self seventeen or eighteen years!” 

Barovic smiled indulgently. “You 
wonder why I stay so long, is it not so?” 

“Not exactly,” rejoined Douglas slowly. 
“T, too, have known the charm of th: 
vacant places, but then I have always had 
men working with me, company more ©! 
less. This Frenchman, surely you do not 
see much of him since he lives but t 
paint. I expect you are a bit lonely.” 

“No,” Barovic shook his head. “I 
to be alone. Do not misunderstand,” 
added hastily, ‘“What I mean to —. ‘ 
that when | first came down here | 
wanted to get away from cities and fro1 
people.” 

Douglas looked at him with a swift, 
searching glance. Peter Barovic did no 
look like a man who would have to hide 

“I found great contentment here,” 
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went on the Russian. “Years ago this 
place was very delightful, peopled with 
thriving, simple folk. I give you my 
word,” his tone grew light, “when in 
those days I found it necessary to travel 
up to Tahiti, I was miserable until I got 
home again!” Then his voice sobered. 

“No,” he continued. “I do not miss the 
civilization of cities, nor the people who 
live in them. Long ago I ran away from 
it all. But that too is a tale too long to 
bore you with, Monsieur.” 

“Bore me!” echoed Douglas promptly. 
“Rather not! Look here,” he added 
seriously. “I really am tremendously 
interested. I wish you’d talk about it, 
really!” 

Through the archways stole the fra- 
grance of the blossoms outside in the 
garden. Silence fell, in a moment broken 
by Barovic’s quiet voice: 

“Eh bien!” he said quietly and laughed 
a little. ‘Some day, perhaps, when time 
hangs heavily with us, I will tell you the 
story of Peter Barovic.” 

Douglas looked out into the night. The 
stars were visible now. How much larger 
they seemed, and how near! 

“You were speaking of Mr. Jeanbon, 
this afternoon,” he said idly. ‘Does he 
intend to return to civilization?” 

Barovic chuckled. “If you mentioned 
‘civilization’ to Francois he would vehe- 
mently inform you that this was civili- 
zation,” hesaid, and then in a more serious 
tone went on: “Francois says that he will 
sometime return to France, Monsieur 
Ede, but I do not believe that he will live 
to return to his country. Hélas! his is a 
I ng, unhappy story.’ 

“May one hear it?” Douglas asked, 
half humorously, half seriously. He was 
really intensely curious to hear more of 
the painter and the surprisingly educated 
child of his romantic marriage. 

Barovic chuckled. 

“Make yourself comfortable then,” he 
returned. “I warn you, it is a long while 
since I have talked so much—but you 
have asked for it!” 


V 
RANCOIS JEANBON is a true 


genius,” Barovic began. “The world 
vill speak his name long after you and I 
have been dust many years.” 

He thought a moment. “The man 
belongs to a fine old French family,” he 
vent on. “He had, of course, every 
advantage in education. Possessed of con- 
siderable fortune, he traveled widely. 

“He came finally to the South Seas. 
Samoa, Fiji, Tahiti, finally the Marquesas 
saw him. The tropics had got into his 
blood and he settled here, intending of 
course to return to France. But he fell in 
love! 

“He was madly infatuated with Amata, 
the child of Timau, a powerful Marquesan 
chief, and she with him—as much as she 
could have loved any one. Jeanbon’s 
passion, however, was unfortunately no 
light, careless thing of the hour. He went 
to Amata’s father and told him he wanted 
his daughter for his wife. Timau would 
have called it settled there and then—as 
[ told you, morality is different here—but 
Francois Jeanbon wanted a proper cere- 
mony and Pére Felix duly married them 
over in the little chapel.” Barovic sighed. 





Pomaraa: 








“So much, Monsieur,” he continued, 
“for the chivalry of our friend Jeanbon, 
in those old days. To proceed— 

But Douglas interrupted. 

“You say there is no morality here?’ * he 
asked. fle that always been so” 

“In these lands, yes,” replied his host. 
“Morality, as civilization deems it, was 
not understood by these simple folk. 
Value was not placed on maidenhood. 
Love, only, was the tie the Marquesan 
woman recognized.” 

“But,” remarked Douglas, “in some 
parts of the South Seas, Samoa, for 
instance, the marriage laws are down- 
right strict. Take the island of Tutuila—” 

“Quite true,” broke in the Russian, 
“but one can hardly compare Tutuila, a 
naval-training station for the white man, 
with these savage lands. Do you know 
Tutuila, by chance?” 


Lum Sai's small eyes, very 
bright and intelligent, surveyed 
the stranger 


“TI stopped off there once some years 

ago. Pago-Pago was the place.” 
Barovic chuckled. 

“Monsieur,” he declared, “Pago-Pago 
is a pretty story-book village! Life there 
can not be compared in any way to life 
here. Tourists get off the boats at Pago- 
Pago for the little time their ship may lie 
at the dock, take photographs and wander 
up into what they learn is the “Bush” 
back of the town. Perhaps they see a 
few brown men and women bathing i in the 
pools or dancing the ‘siva-siva.’ But 
when they go away under the impression 
they have seen the South Seas, Monsieur 
Ede, they are mistaken!” 

Douglas threw back his head, laughing 
heartily. 

“Of course you're right,” he said, 
“that’s just what the tourist does think. 
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I know that | was jolly well impressed 
myself! But, I say, do go on about Jean- 
bon,” he added, “Sorry I interrupted.” 

“Let me see,” began Barovic slowly. 
He lit another cigarette and passed the 
box to his guest. ‘Oh, yes, as I have said, 
Jeanbon and Amata, the daughter of old 
Timau, were married. They were very 
happy. He painted her many times, 
magnificent canvases they were, too. But 
he destroyed all of them later on. 

“When the child was born, it was a girl 
—beautiful as only a child of such love 
could be. Jeanbon’s happiness was quite 
complete. She was named Pomaraa,” 
Barovic’s voice softened. ‘““Then old 
Timau died. Perhaps if he had lived, he 
might have straightened out the disaster 
—but | anticipate. Let me _ think,’ 
Barovic paused, went on: “When Timau 
had been dead several months, and the 
little Pom was about a year old, Francois 
found it necessary to go up to Tahiti, as he 
expected a shipment of materials from 
France. My own house, nearly completed 
at the time, was in need of many things 
as well. So together, Frangois and | 
traveled up to Tahiti. 


T was there, in a famous old bar over 

two glasses of Tahitirum, that Jeanbon 
learned that Amata, shrined within his 
heart and soul and to his thought pure as 
snow, had a sweetheart in Tahiti, Jean- 
bon knocked the man down and nearly 
killed him before I got them separated 
Eh bien,” Barovic continued sadly, “‘after 
a time, when we had heard how Amata 
met the boats coming down from Tahiti, 
I got Francois away. He was like an old 
man, then; the whole voyage back he 
scarcely moved or spoke. My heart ached 
for him. Yet what she had done was no 
particular sin to Amata. Jeanbon had 
been away traveling through the other 
islands, painting, and doubtless she had 
been lonely. But one does not discuss a 
man’s wife with her lord in such terms— 
even if the woman be but a savage. So | 
held my peace. 

“Our informant in Tahiti had men- 
tioned a little hut on the beach as the 
place of rendezvous, and Jeanbon fairly 
dragged me with him to the small shelter. 

“We pushed open the door, and there, 
lying on a sleeping mat in a patch of sun- 
light filtering through chinks in the roof 


were a little gold bracelet and : 1 bright 
shawl. They were Amata’s fovea 
adornments. Nearby Jeanbon bent and 


picked up a man’s pipe. It was sufficient 
evidence for him. He staggered out of 
the place, his face very pale, and his eyes 
were not pleasant to see. I went with 
him up the cliffs to the studio for I was 
fearful then, Monsieur! 

“At the house there was no sign of 
Amata, nor the child, but faintly we could 
hear her laughter. We went down to the 
end of the garden and took the path to 
their swimming pool. Amata and the 
baby were in the water—a prettier sight 
he had never painted! When she saw us, 
Amata made for shore at once and stood 
up laughing. She came out, shaking the 
wet blossoms from her hair, and holding 
the dripping little baby under one arm. 

“She came straight to Jeanbon, her 
lovely dark eyes smiling a joyous welcome. 
He took the baby from her with an abrupt 
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gesture, and it toddled out of the water 
and upthe bank. Then he simply looked 
at the woman before him, and when she 
saw his blazing eyes her laughter died 
suddenly. He held out the golden trinket 
and the pipe to her and flung her the 
shawl. It fell between them into the 
water as she shrank under the words 
hurled at her. He spoke rapidly in her 
own tongue to her and she nodded in a 
frightened way, her eyes fixed imploringly 
upon his face. 

“Then he ceased speaking and pointed, 

“*Get out!’ he said in English, and 
she turned from him, splashing out of the 
water and up the bank, running away 
through the trees. 

“Jeanbon turned and walked like a 
drunken man back the way we had come. 
He was half way to the 
house when I picked up 
the little one in my arms 
and followed. 

“T carried her into the 
house, but when I sought 

leave her for a mo- 
ment to secure something 
with which to dry and © 
clothe her, the tiny hands “~~ 
reached out and grasped 
my coat and would not 
let me _ go.” Barovic’s 
voice grew very gentle, 
musing: “Monsieur Ede, 
those baby fingers 
touched my hear 
and their grip has 
never lessened.” 
He ceased speaking. 

The night was marvel- 
ously warm. The thickly 
growing shrubs and trees 
in the garden scarcely 
moved. Delicious perfume 





floated in to them. The 
subtle influence of the 
South Sea country was 


beginning to steal dreamily 
over Douglas’s spirit, and 
his host’s romantic story 
held his imagination. 


AROVICtook up the tale 

again: “Frangois paced 
up and down his studio in 
front of us, the little Pom 
and me,” he went on, “for some 
time. Once he stopped and looked 
down at his child. 

“*Mon Dieu!’ he cried brutally, 
‘send the brat after Amara; it will 
grow up like its mother!’ 

“Tf it does,” I told him quickly, 
“the crime of it will be upon your 
soul only.” 

He turned from me with an oath 
and resumed his walking, his face 
terrible to see. Then after a long while he 
flung into a chair beside a table, his head 
in his hands. His mind, you see, had 
been full of pictures and of dreams so 
long, Monsieur. My heart went out to 
him for I knew that he had truly loved 
Amata. But I said very little. 

**T will not meddle in a man’s life, 
Francois,” I told him, “but you have 
brought me into this and I tell you what 
I think is right. This little one is a 
white man’s child, your own blood. She 
is a Jeanbon, and if you condemn her 


Pomaraa: 











to life with Amata you will be more 
wicked than that poor, ignorant native 
irl,” 
He looked down at the baby after that, 
and something like interest replaced the 
despair in his eyes. She was like a little 


statue sitting there, only her great dark + 


eyes beneath that mop of red-gold curls 
seemed alive, and they gazed fearlessly 
back at her father. But one little hand 
held tightly to me. 

“What would you have me do?” he 
muttered. 

I suggested that he take her to the 
Mission across the channel. The nuns 
would raise her. Later, when she was 
older, we both could teach her. He rose, 
storming madly about the studio again. 

“Education!” he shouted wildly, and 
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The boats that came down brought 
it to him; he had money to buy whatever 
he liked. I thought at first it would 
pass, his grief and desolation, but it 
never has. 


HEN Pom was ten she began to come 
home to the studio on short visits, 

I built this pavilion then and sent for 
books for her; we used this place for a 
school-room and later a library. Jeanbon 
began to talk to her about art and litera- 
ture and the countries of the world. 
She had an insatiable mind for knowledge 
and we devoted ourselves to her educa- 
tion. We were hard pressed sometimes 
to satisfy her wish to learn!’ He chuckled 
“That little head—what it holds!” 

Silence fell. Time slipped by. To 
Douglas now the trees in the garden 
loomed like friendly, waiting sentinels 
on guard about them. In the firmament 
the stars burned with an ardour he had 
never seen in northern skies. 

“What of the mother?” he prompted 
in the stillness. 

Barovic made a wide gesture. “Amata 
tried again and again to return to 
Francois,” he resumed, “but he would 
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bitterly. “You see what it did for the 
mother!” 

“«*Amata was a native woman,’”’ | 
explained patiently. “The little one is a 
Jeanbon and your own.” And after a 
time he gave in. 

“So Pom was raised by the sisters. 
She learned very fast; at seven she spoke 
perfect English and the prettiest French 
you ever heard. Later, we taught her 
Italian; she has even learned a little of 
my own language. 

“Jeanbon soon took to drinking heavily. 


** have nothing to do 

with her. We had 
terrible times for a while, I assure you. 
Amata could not understand that she 
had killed his love utterly and forever. 
Amata then tried to steal the child from 
the sisters, but Jeanbon stopped that. 
Finally she went down to the village 
to live among her own people again, 
and in scarcely any time at all she re- 
verted to type. She was always on the 
beach when the boats came in _ after 
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the pool was a startling vision; the 
of tawny hair, was seated beside 
giant palm 
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that, soon consoled for the loss of her 
husband.” Barovic shrugged. 

“Pom, of course, heard the gossip of the 
native women and came to me with the 
story. I had to tell her, young as she 
was—tell her: the whole truth. One 
does not lie to Pom.” He shook his 
head sadly. “Of course Jeanbon forbade 
her to see her mother, but I have always 
known that there are times when Pom 
slips away and meets Amata. I believe 
she has a great pity for her. As for 
Amata, herself, if she has any feeling 
at all, it is hatred of the white man and 
resentment that Pom is not ignorant 
and a native like herself.’’ He sighed. 


*TT is Pom’s attitude to her father that 
4 gives me the greatest concern,” he 
continued. “She blames him for taking 
\mata from her own people and then 
turning her out. In her dark moments 
she sees no reason for her own existence— 
she knows from books the world’s opinion 
of the half-caste, and the odium attaching 
to that phrase has sunk deep. She has 
many an unhappy hour.” Barovic lit a 
cigar, chewing savagely at it. Douglas 
gave an exclamation of pity. 







“Sometimes,”” resumed 
Barovic, “when I realize that 
we grow old, Francois and I, and that 
some day she will be left alone, my heart 
grows heavy. I think to myself that 
perhaps had I not interfered she would 
have grown up with her mother, simple 
and ignorant—and life might have 
brought her truer happiness.” 

The stars had faded; only the stillness 
of deep night prevailed. 

“Did I not warn you that I would 
talk all night?” Barovic cried, and added 
courteously, “Shall we retire, Monsieur?” 


Pomaraa: 


As they walked back to the house 
Barovic told his guest that he intended 
to go down to the village early in the 
morning to attend to some papers for 
Captain Aakre. “But Lum Sai will give 
you breakfast whenever you awaken,” 
he added, and I trust you will make 
yourself quite at home and comfortable 
until I return.” 

As he prepared for bed, Douglas 
turned over and over in his mind Jean- 
bon’s strange romance, and as he sank to 
sleep to the murmur of the palms outside 
his windows, he wondered what the 
daughter was like—this Pomaraa—and 
he dreamed of blue lagoons and dark-eyed 
goddesses that beckoned him away into 
forests of giant, wav- 
ing palms. 


VI 

HEN Douglas arose the following 
morning, he found his host already 
gone. On the veranda, however, the 
table was laid for breakfast, and Lum 
Sai served him a delicious repast to 
which he did full justice, much to the 
Chinaman’s satisfaction. Breakfast over, 

Douglas went down into the garden. 
Upon all things in his vision, the land, 
the harbor, the gray-blue mighty cliffs, 
there was a touch of gold. It was 
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everywhere, in the garden dancing in 
and out, gliding over the palm branches, 
on the velvet lawn, resting with a caress 
upon the flowers. He went down finally 
to the parapet and stepped down to the 
little path beneath and walked along it. 
In a few moments he was in the jungle, 
but he kept on, for a path so cleared and 
worn in this wilderness led somewhere, 
he knew. Great ferns grew between the 
tall trees along the way, and bright, 
many-hued flowers, scarlet, yellow and 
purple, nodded to him as he passed. 
The silence was unbroken. A _ fresh, 
delicious breeze swept down from the 
cliffs and he drank it in gustily. It 
was as if he were tasting a new wine, 
and he was conscious at once that 
he had never before, neither among 
the mountains nor upon the sea, 





breathed such air. On and on he 

strolled, and once without being 

aware of it he breathed out a great 
sigh. The long, inactive days of sea- 
travel had given him new health; for 
the first time in many months he felt 
supremely fit. The superb, healthy 
arrogance of the Englishman was his 
again, the magnificent sureness and poise 
which come only to those who have 
achieved, clothed him anew. Proud, 
intolerant, behind him centuries of 
family tradition, conscious by his twenty- 
six years of a superior indifference to 
women, he came to the edge of that far 
jungle path as selfish and indifferent a 
(Continued on page 93) 
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HAT does a congressman think 

—of himself and of Congress, 

and about? There are a few 

editors in Congress, but most 
of them lost their occupational loyalty 
the moment they became politicians. 
The editors disappeared in the near- 
statesmen. 

Vocationally trained to tell us, 
and situated to know what a 
congressman thinks, they have 
nevertheless failed us. 

The Honorable Guy U. Hardy 
is a happy exception. Of course 
it is superfluous to remind you 
that the Honorable Guy U. Hardy 
is the representative from the 
Third Congressional District of 
Colorado; that’s why I say it, 
following the time-honored cour- 
tesy of assuming that the reader 
knows everything and then sen- 
sibly acting to the contrary. This 
Guy is owner, editor and publisher 
of the Canon City Record. 

He is a modest, retiring, un- 
assuming, almost bashful sort of 
person. That accounts for the 
introduction intothe Congressional 
Record of so much biographical 
matter regarding him, and the 
obstruction of the mails with 
Public Printing Office reprints 
thereof. Representative William 
N. Vaile, also of Colorado, spon- 
taneously “extended” his remarks 
on pie culture in the glacial re- 
gions (or something) to the extent 
of seven pages regarding Guy; 
and Representative Thomas S. 
Williams of Illinois “extended” 
Guy’s boyhood, life and works 
into the same popular magazine, which 
carries more free advertising—and is 
proud of it—than any other journal in 
the country. 

Of course, the victim of this dastardly 
assault could not keep his own speeches 
out of the Record; and since they were 
there, it was no offense against reticence 
for him to acquire a few reprints at the 
dirt-cheap rate which the public printer 





na! 


makes for copies over and beyond those 
that may be legally delivered gratis to 
members. Thanks to these unsuspected 
sources of complete personal information 
regarding our unpublished hero, we are 
able to give the western world a few dis- 
gga and yet interesting hints about 
nim 
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Hon. Guy U. Hardy, representative from the Third 


Congressional District of Colorado 


For example, Representative Tom 
Williams says in the Clay County, Illinois, 
Republican, according to the Congressional 
Record (note the little ad for the Republi- 
can), that Hardy’s newspaper syndicate of 
ie ‘Looking | in on Congress,” which was run 
last year “in newspapers all over the land, 
big and little,” including of course, the 
Record, furnished a number of congress- 
men with “material for their speeches” — 
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and they brazenly admit it. This appe:rs 
to have been about as low as our solon 
ever got. As against that regrettable 
participation in the beglooming of his 
fellow citizens, look at what Hardy | 
done for the tariff. Williams says ie 
stands for a tariff on “American manu- 
facturers, American labor, farm relicf, 
reclamation and for everything 
that appears to be good for the 
West.” No explanation is made 
of what a tariff on reclamation 
or “everything that appears to 
be good for the West” would be 
like; but it sounds promising. 

‘ If Williams is a_ truthful 
chronicler, Hardy’s approach | to 
Congress was unique. It see: 
that, while he was busy Saelering 
away in his little big newspaper 
office up there in Cafion City, 
the Republican district conven- 
tion was, all unbeknownst to him, 
nominating him for Congress. !f 
this is true it is important, for 
it leaves Hardy in solitary grani- 
eur as the only non-essorant ac- 
quirer of political honors now in 


captivity. 
Our hero’s career is true to 
copy-book. It requires no moral- 


ist, rolling his eyes heavenward, 
to incubate precepts for the im- 
mature, now that his early life has 
been laid bare by Tom William: 
Truth is stranger and better than 
most of the fiction we get now- 
adays, including in the latte: 
category true stories and tru 
confessions and such like. Lett 
an orphan at a tender agé 
which is what seems to happen 
to most orphans who achieve fame 
Guy succeeded in growing up in ki 
wards County, Illinois. After surviving 
two years in a grocery store at $50 a ye 
and board, and attending the village 
school at the same time, he was so toug 
that nothing could daunt him—not eve 
turning school-teacher himself at 18. Th 
rural school board sentenced him to $30 : 
month and keep himself. He fled t 
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Florida, but got the same terms there. 
Nevertheless, when the United States 
Civil Service Commission, in_consider- 
ation of his high standing under exami- 
nation, tendered him a position as railway 
mail clerk he summarily declined it, 
having saved enough to go through 
college. Out of Transylvania College at 
he transported his thrift to Cafon 
a It was a high-power virtue, for, 
says the biographer Congressional, “in 
hie he had a job on the Canon 
City Record at $12 a week - ae 
the first of July next he was owner of the 
paper.” And for more than thirty years 
he has defied every effort to undermine 
his ownership. “He is a loyal Republi- 
can,” declares Mr. Williams, and adds, 
with a considerate eye on the normal 
Democratic majority of the 


The West 





at Washington: 


members can ’t live on their salaries and, 
of course, “they get something from back 
home.” The solons also think about 
luncheons. Some of them are glass eaters, 
for we read that “they always take a pint 
bottle of milk and eat it in a bowl.” This 
seems to be a process without immediate 
pain, for the bottle may be followed by 
‘ice cream, pie, or some simple dessert.” 
Observe the nice discrimination between 
Capitol ice cream and pie on the one hand 
and simple desserts on the other! Even- 
ing clothes engage the congressional at- 
tention to some extent “‘but the average 
member wears evening clothes, if he has 
any, less frequently in Washington than 
he does in his home town.” No infor- 
mation as to the relative positions of 
Washington and the home town in case 
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Alaska’s Grazing Problem 
Wie would have thought it? Alaska, 


yes Alaska, poses a grazing problem 
at Congress. The reindeer, it seems, have 
multiplied so rapidly that rabbits will no 
longer be the favorite simile for high- 
ressure reproduction; and the mosses, 
se grasses and sedges of the tundras 
are in dire danger of extermination. 
Following their spectacular reindeer- 
Santa Claus shows throughout the 
country at Christmas time, the Lomen 
Brothers have been doing some unob- 
jectionable lobbying at Washington for 
systematic management of the reindeer 
range before it is too late. These brothers, 
who register from Nome and are the first 
“barons” of the reindeer grazing industry, 
seek to have the Alaska 





Third District, ‘“‘but not a 
narrow and petty partisan.’ 
Now, getting back to where 


we were before we side- 
tracked; What does a con- 
gressman think? Mr. Hardy 


eives us an alarming first 
view. He writes that before 
he was a member of Congress 
he visited Washington and 
met the late Speaker Champ 
Clark. The introducer re- 
marked that Hardy had 
come to Washington to find 
out w hat Congress was doing: 
“If he can find out, 
drawled the inimitable Clark, 
“T hope to God he will let 
me know!” 

Continuing, Hardy draws 
this appalling picture: 

“As you now look down 
into the House with me, I 
think you will realize, as I do, 
that this is a democratic 
body of men, representing as 
it does the whole of the 
Great American Republic— 
the greatest republic in the 
history of the world. It is a 
sort of high-class melting pot. 

. All classes of business and 











grazing, as the sheep and 
cattle ranges of the West 
should have been. 

Within twenty years 1260 
reindeer, introduced from 
Siberia, have become 400,- 
000, despite the annual 
slaughter of many thousands 
for the support of the 
natives and the supplying of 
the growing demand in the 
United States for reindeer 
meat. Already the range is 
menaced in spots, though 
with proper distribution of 
the animals and care of the 
range Alaska can carry 4,000,- 
000 or 5,000,000 indefinitely. 


BX theway, those Christmas 
reindeer demonstrations 
were one of the most suc- 
cessful and ingenious pub- 
licity stunts ever played. 
Millions of people saw real 
reindeer from Alaska draw- 
ing unreal Santa Clauses in a 
dozen or so great cities and 
incidentally learned (perish 
the thought of design to that 
end!) that reindeer meat is 


] range guarded against over- 








professions and all shades of 
political and religious beliefs 
are represented. Ex-gover- 
nors, ex-senators, ex-judges, an ex-presi- 
dent and ex-convicts have occupied seats. 
The blind and the halt are well repre- 
sented. Only the deaf and dumb seem to 
be missing, though I am of the private 
opinion that it would not jar the feelings of 
the House much, if some members were 
so stricken.” Nevertheless, Congress is 
“‘made up of a fine lot of patriotic men.” 
However, it appears that they do not 
“sit on the floor all the time; they have 
much to do besides.” Sitting on the floor 
probably accounts for the always large 
number of vacant chairs, and also ex- 
plains why an “hour in the g gallery gives a 
very lop-sided view of Congress.’ F 


[i seems that congressmen think a good 
deal about returning to Congress, where- 
as it should be the meditating task of their 
constitutents to concentrate on keeping 
them there. Further along in one of Mr. 
Hardy’s interesting articles we read that 
congressmen think a lot about Washing- 
ton’s high house rents. So high that 





Carl J. Lomen, of Nome, the reindeer lobbyist at Washington 


the member hasn’t any evening clothes. 
Members think a lot of, and about, bunk, 
which causes Hardy to tell the origin of 
buncombe and its “short”—bunk. 

“A member from North Carolina had 
been begging for a little time,” back in 
Henry Clay’s day. “Mr. Clay tried 
diligently to put him off; there was no 
time to yield; the big bill should come up 
for a vote. 

“* ‘But,’ retorted the industrious mem- 
ber who had a speech in his system and 
wanted to get it out, ‘I must make a 
speech for Buncombe!’”’—his county. 

And to tell the truth, that is about the 
only reason why any congressman ever 
thinks of making a speech any more. It’s 
the only use there is for speeches. That 
gives a good deal of time for thinking— 
and, believe me, the average congressman 
has to think about as hard all the time as 
his equipment and energy will permit, and 

about everything under the sun that 
250,000 thoughtful constituents can 
muster for his consideration. 


excellent. Seventy-six deer 
were trained to live on 
civilized stock feeds, and 


were then brought with their Eskimo 
and Lapp herdsmen by ship and train to 
points as remote as Boston, where one of 
the Eskimo almost froze to death. 

The Lomens, strangely enough, transact 
their Washington departmental business 
with the Bureau of Education, which is 
the Government’s reindeer agency. In 
order to have natives to educate, the 
Bureau imported the original reindeer to 
keep its protegés alive. The outlook now 
is that the reindeer will directly and 
indirectly support a population of several 
hundred thousand people in Alaska. And 
so poor old Congress gets another one of 
those thorny problems that are loaded 
with dynamite, sure to blow up, whatever 
it does. 

Thé Alaska reindeer grazing problem is 
jvst one example—and a very minor ex- 
ample at that—of the thousand-and-one 
perplexities that bob up to disturb the 
sleep of our congressmen and give the lie 
to facetious intimations of their having 
nothing of real moment to think about. 


























Hats Off to The Northwest! Men and women of 
the Great Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and our 
Northwest friends across the line in British Columbia, 


we salute you! Citizens of a giant young 

empire only beginning to feel its real strength, your destiny 
in the years to come is written large. Against the back- 
ground of your romantic pioneer history there begin to 
appear bold outlines of still greater achievement, scarcely 
less romantic. Gone are the days of the intrepid explorers 
and fur traders, the hardships of the covered wagon trail 
and the epic deeds of lumber barons and railroad kings. 
Today, instead, you are engaged in a tremendous industrial 
expansion calling for every 
ounce of the resourcefulness 
and courage that is your heri- 
tage. The risk to life and 
limb is not so great, to be 
sure. Physical struggle with 
the forces of nature, with wild 
beasts and with savage men, 
gives place to another form 
of competition, one in which 
qualities of heart and mind 
are all-important. Go for- 
ward, then. Rear your cities 
and seaports, fell your trees, 
labor on your farms and 
orchards and in your mines, 
build your great dams and 
waterways, and take your 
recreation in the vast Ever- 
green Playground that is at 
your doors. We are all for 
you! 
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The First Stone By vote of 
For the Boulder 12 to 3, two 


Dam Foundation ° the ad- 
verse votes 


being cast by the Arizona 
members, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation has favorably reported 
out the Swing-Johnson bill for the construction of the Boulder 
Canyon dam on the Colorado, appropriating $125,000,000 
to cover the cost of the dam and of the All-American 
canal to the Imperial Valley. Apparently the bill, initiating 
the greatest construction enterprise of the century, has the 
backing of the Coolidge administration and therefore an 
excellent chance of becoming a law next winter. It is too 
much to expect, however, to get it through the Senate, the 
House Irrigation Committee and the House before Congress 
adjourns for the summer. 

The Swing-Johnson plan for the development of the 
Colorado River is not without serious flaws, but it does 
propose to set in motion at once the work needed to prevent 
the destruction of the Imperial Valley, to anticipate the 




















impending water shortage and to take care of the growing 
power needs of Southern California. Those familiar with 
the flood danger to the Imperial Valley, the chance of its 
being drowned under fifty feet of water that could not be 
drained off, feel impelled to scream at Congress continu- 
ously until actual work on the huge dam is under way. 

Anyway, here is a shout of approval for the Senate 
Committee. 
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Let’s Enjoy, as Well as Save, 4 
the Giant Redwoods 


U 


project that SUNSET is 
glad to support is the one 

for another paved highway, 

connecting California and the 
Pacific Northwest by way of 
the majestic redwood forests. 
A visit to the home of these 








Pouicy oF noble trees is one that every 
nerd resident of the West and 
AND BURNING every visitor should promise 
ate himself. Not only the red- 
AS Fasr As woods, but the amazing fern 
HEY GRow ! growths and other shrubbery 
a _ | - of this densely vegetated area 
i} make it a land of mystery 
: and wonder. The moist 


warm climate and rich soil of 
the northern California coast 
have produced here the near- 
est approach of the West toa 
tropical jungle. Efforts of 
the Save-The- Redwoods 
League make it probable that 
these stately forests close to 
the highway will be saved for 
future generations. Saving 
a few of these trees would be 
made a lot more certain with 
a good paved road from San 
Francisco to Portland. 
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Lost in the Forest 


U U 
Put Out Your — Forest fires destroy more timber each year 
Camp Fires than is cut down to build homes, or to make 
boxes, furniture or paper, according to the 
foresters. Many of these fires can be traced to the smolder- 


ing remains of camp fires left by vacationists. 

The forest fire months are here. Last year the campaign 
against carelessness with camp fires succeeded in reducing 
the forest fire menace tremendously in the West. Let’s 
make 1926 a still better year. The rules to paste in your hat 
are simple. Select the site for your campfire with care. 
And when you break camp, see that your fire is completely 
out. Don’t just think it is out; know it is out. Then 
throw on some more water, to be ‘safe, and cover the ashes 
with earth. The time to put out the fire is before the 
forest is burned down. 
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Burbank the 
Philosopher of 
Plant Creation 


At the age of 77 Luther Burbank was 
suddenly exposed to the glaring light of 
national publicity. Letters, telegrams, 
lecture offers, requests for articles and 
speeches, callers in an endless stream poured in on him. 
The strain was too much. Like the President’s father, he 
died from over-excitement. 

Luther Burbank spent his life working with and for 
beauty. He was a creative artist with an ambition that 
encompassed almost the entire kingdom of plants. Among 
that large company of lesser known plant breeders special- 
izing in various lines he was the poet, the philosopher who 
caught the epic sweep of the creative urge. And as a phil- 
osopher he will be remembered long after his plant successes 
and his failures have been forgotten. 


U U 

One by one, several states of the union 
have been known as the land of forests. 
One by one, as their forests have been cut, 
they have relinquished their positions as 
forest states to other states farther west. Now the title goes 
to Oregon. And Oregon proposes to be known forever as 
the state of wonderful forests. 

Some of the lumbermen who have made fortunes cutting 
Oregon timber are not so particular about Oregon’s future in 
forestry. They have cut and burned and devastated until 
the trail they have left looks not unlike the pictures of No- 
Man’s-Land after four years of bombardment. But the 
State of Oregon does not sit idle with an injured shrug and 
let that state of affairs go on. The state has taken over 
these devastated lands and is planting each year on 2000 
acres of them little Douglas firs which will some day be an 


Oregon, the 
Land of 
Fine Forests 





important part of the forests of which Oregon is so proud. 
Already some 50,000 acres have been replanted. 

We have said that some lumbermen cut, and burn and 
devastate. Others, of course, do not. Oregon has an in- 
creasing number of lumber- 
men who harvest trees in 
such a way that the second 
growth comes on apace and 
keeps the mountain sides 
reforested. Hereafter, only 
that type of lumberman will 
be allowed to do business 
on lands owned by the state 
or Federal governments in 
Oregon. 

The state has learned a 
lesson in forestry before it 
was too late to head off the 
more ruthless lumbermen. 
The lesson is that devastated 
forest areas do not replenish 
themselves without the aid 
of man—at least, not for 
more generations than Ore- 
gon wants to wait. Also, the 
forests are needed for water- 
sheds to store water for mak- 
ing power, supplying cities, 
for converting arid acres into 
rich farms. What Oregon 
has learned, and what she is 
doing, is an open book for 
any other state seeking in- 
spiration or information. 

Wasteful methods have 
worked untold harm to our 
forests. But wise measures, 
even at this late day, will do 
much to repair the damage. 
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Why Not Uniform The California Public Safety Conference 
Traffic Regulations has made as its chief objective for 1926 
for All the West? the establishment of uniform traffic regu- 

lations in all communities of the state. 
This is something needed not only by California, but by 
every state west of the Rockies. Traffic regulations should 
be uniform, not only in the various cities of each state but 
also in the neighboring states. Traffic problems are identical 
in the different Western states. What SuNsET would like 
to see is a Public Safety Conference in which all of the 
western states would participate for the purpose of drafting 
a uniform set of all-western traffic regulations. 

There has beenentirely too much of baiting and trapping of 
motorists by local authorities, out to catch fees or to fill the 
local treasuries with proceeds of fines, at the expense of the 
visiting motorist. SuNseEt has no plea for the reckless driver 
who scorches through the small towns, endangering lives and 
frightening pedestrians. He ought to be “pinched,” and not 
only fined, but jailed as well. What does make us hot under 
the collar, though, is a lot of home-made, antiquated regu- 
lations, administered by some local highway man wearing a 
constable’s star and out to make a killing. Uniform regu- 
lations, applying to all state-built highways, would put an 
end to that. 


U U 
The Public Newspapers of the Pacific Coast have been 
Pays and Pays printing pictures of the “world’s largest 
and Pays scrap-book,” filled with evidences of forged 


checks aggregating some $40,000,000 netted 
by professional crooks in one year. This is just one “‘scrap- 
book” and this sum is supposed to be but twenty per cent 
of the total loss per year from this source. Several leading 
western banks are taking turns in exhibiting this book as a 
suggestion to their patrons to be more careful in the matter 
of writing checks. 

That is very fine of the banks. Check writers should be 
more careful. More than a 
few of the checks in the 
huge scrap-book, and in 
lesser ones to be found in the 
office of any chief of police, 
were cashed by bankers. The 
average citizen gets a laugh 
out of this and remarks that 
the banker is the one man 
who can afford to lose a little 
money now and then. The 
banker doesn’t lose it, of 
course. He charges interest 
rates high enough so that he 
can afford to carry insurance 
against such losses. The 
insurance company  reim- 
burses the banker for what 
the crook takes and passes 
the loss along to all of its 
clients in the form of insur- 
ance rates. 

Then who does lose? 

The public, of course. The 
public laughs first and pays 
last for almost everything. 
If check-kiters, forgers and 
similar brands of profes- 
sional crooks are cleaning up 
$200,000,000 a year, it means 
that each of us is being taxed 
about $1.60 to make up the 
loss. But then, perhaps 
$1.60 is not too much to pay 
for a good laugh. 





ae KEYSTONE PHOTO 
Mrs. James W. Nelson, of Oakland, California, recently awarded 
a Carnegie medal for saving a 13-year-old boy from drowning in 
the Merced River, in Yosemite National Park. Mrs. Nelson is 
the widow of the late Professor Nelson of the Agricultural 


College of the University of California 
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ancisco Daily News 


Yo Ho Ho Obviously, all these straw votes and con- 
and a Bottle gressional hearings on prohibition and its 
of Be reform have as an objective the baking of a 


fat and fragrant political pie for the next 
campaign. It isa pie that can be left safely on the window 
sill without danger of tramps from either big political party 
walking off with it. Party leaders know that there has been 
too much of an issue made of the prohibition question 
already. They will steer clear of it. They know also that 
results of straw votes don’t mean anything. 

As for the West, prohibition may make some citizens see 
red, because it forbids them things the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of which they consider matters of personal liberty. But 
temperance—not prohibition—is something else. Tem- 
perance, of course, is the real aim of the movement that 
culminated in the Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act. These measures might have been more work- 
able, had the fanatics and reformers on both sides given 
them a chance. The states of the West had committed 
themselves to temperance when the national prohibition 
experiment was authorized. If it doesn’t work, local tem- 
perance measures undoubtedly will. Where is the issue, 


then? 
U U 
Go Rolling If you can’t roll your own auto down the 
Down the the Pacific Coast, roll somebody else’s. 
i. Cons For those who feel that way about it, one 
Pacific ; John Hertz of Chicago has an interesting 
proposition. In partnership with a number of Pacific 


Coast financiers, Mr. Hertz has set up an organization in 
the West that will make seeing the whole Pacific Coast 
Empire so easy that there is no excuse for missing anything 
worth seeing from the Canadian to the Mexican border. 

Mr. Hertz will furnish the traveler with an automobile 
in Seattle, for example, from which point said traveler can 
drive to San Diego, turn in the automobile and board his 
train for the East. Or he will furnish automobiles in any of 
the leading cities of the Coast for spins in any direction, 
for which the customer can pay mileage for his trips. This 
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- new system will be appreciated by travelers who like to hunt 


the by-ways and travel in leisurely fashion through the West, 
but who hesitate at the long drive in their own machines 
across the plains. 


U U 
What is the Four golfers, dabbing at little white balls 
Answer to on a bright green sod, suddenly straight- 
This Question! ened their backs and gazed. Bearing 


straight at them, not half a mile away, 
loomed an ocean liner which seemed to fill the Golden Gate 
from shore to shore. It bore 450 passengers on a round-the- 
world cruise, a magnificent spectacle as it steamed into San 
Francisco harbor for a week-end. 

There will be thirteen of these round-the-world cruises 
this year; thirteen times 450 passengers will make the tri). 
There are Mediterranean cruises, and Caribbean cruises, and 
others to Europe, to Africa, to South America. And now 
there are land-cruises, luxurious trains that ramble all over 
the United States, stopping at points of interest and reaching 
places that steamers cannot touch. 

Everybody is traveling, so it seems. Have we gone crazy? 
Hardly; we are just beginning to be sane. Why should the 
Minnesota farmer freeze all winter when the Pacific Coast is 
but three sleeps away? Why should we who live in these 
“charmed lands” spend our lives without seeing our nation’s 
capital, without standing uncovered at Mount Vernon, or 
measuring ourselves against the soaring Woolworth Building 
in New York? 

Why travel? The question really is, why stay at home? 


U U : 


Paving the Way One by one, the gaps in the main line high- 
Through the ways of the West are being filled in to make 
Amsestoon Sehese better holidays for motorists, which term 

includes most all of us. Interesting is the 
news that the California Highway Commission has con- 
tracted with a Phoenix concern for the building of a stretch 
of asphaltic concrete highway across “the American Sahara” 
in Imperial County, near Yuma. This road leads through 
the mysterious, colorful and ever changing sand dune 
country. The loose plank road across it has been a bane to 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


**Hadn't You Better Slow Down, Sam?" 
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motorists, thousands of whom have hesitated at the trip 
to this scenic wonder. 

Incidentally, this new road will complete one more main 
paved entrance connecting the rest of the West with 
California’s famed chain of highways. One more job to be 
done, a mean stretch of unpaved road just south of the 
Oregon line, and California will present an open road on 
every frontier for the thousands of visitors eager to motor 
through the picturesque Golden State. 


U U 


Hats Off Again You simply can’t beat the U. S. Coast 
to the U.S. Guard for feats of valor. Each year sees 

new thrillers by the Coast Guard written 
Const Guard into history, but the Guardsmen merely 
report them as part of the day’s work. Take that rescue of 
nine Eskimos from a floating ice floe off the wintry coast of 
Alaska. The nine Eskimos were hunting seals when the ice 
on which they were working broke off from the mainland. 
Withasmall boat, the Coast Guard men reached the drifting 
floe, made their craft fast, took a dog team ashore mushed 
across the huge floe to the Eskimo party, which included a 











woman and two children, got back to their boat, and with 
the aid, of constant bailing brought their little craft through 
the rough seas back to Nome. That may be merely a day’s 
work for the Coast Guard, but it is a real-life movie thriller 
to the rest of the world. 























C) 
UTAH 
AIRWAYS 
OF THE 
PACIFIC 
COAST 
AS 
MAPPED BY 
U.S. 
ARMY AIR 
SERVICE 
Z f) N A 
One of the greatest deterrents to progress 
in aviation is the danger of forced landings, 
eal with loss of life and material, through fliers 
getting lost. Companies having large roofs 
are now painting upon them in great white 
letters the names of the towns where they 
are. Above are seen two such roof signs of 


the Standard Oil Company of California. The 
map of Pacific Coast airways may prove 
suggestive to other public-spirited firms 


Give Us Each 
Day Our Daily 
Death List 


During the eighteen months that the 
United States was in the World War,a 
total of 50,654 men were killed in action 
or died from wounds received in action, 
and another 198,059 men received injuries large, small 
or medium-sized while overseas. We thought that was 
pretty ghastly, and we shudder when we think of the 
nightmare of war. 

a 

In 1923, 18,788 people were killed in automobile accidents 
in the U. S. A., and preliminary figures for 1924 indicate 
that the casualty list for auto accidents for that year will 
be more than 20,000 killed and 400,000 injured. That’s 
quite some record. Taking the casualty list as a whole, 
we have on our hands something that is more ghastly than 
war. The war finally came to an end, contrary to the 
expectations of the A. E. F., but this automobile slaughter 
never ends. Each year it gets worse. 

What are we going to do about it? Well, for one thing, 
we might have uniform traffic laws and enforce them. We 
might have tests for drivers; annual affairs, perhaps, designed 
to separate incompetents from their steering wheels. We 
might have monthly inspections of machines to see that 
they can be stopped if necessary. We might have fewer 
fines and more jail sentences for dangerous driving. But, 
more important than any of these, we might each of us try 
driving a little more carefully. 








50 


“But Only Citizens of Seattle have risen in wrath 
God Can Make 2gainst the linemen of telephone, telegraph 
a Tree” and electric power companies who merrily 


saw off the tops of trees which are in the 
way of overhead wires. Come to think of it, what a nice 
little precedent that is! If your neighbor or your business 
competitor is in your way, chop off his head, or his arm! 
Trees that have been the pride of a city for years are 
mutilated to make room for hideous overhead wires. The 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce has taken the initiative by 
asking the city to survey the overhead wires with a view to 
putting them all underground. 

Seattle has no copyright on the idea of saving shade trees. 
Every city, large or small, that has not made it a misde- 
meanor to mutilate a tree presents the pathetic sight of once 
beautiful trees carved to suit a lineman’s fancy. Trees area 
city’s personality. It takes generations to rear them. It is 
safe to say that a large, well formed tree in a city square or 
on an important street is worth a thousand dollars to a 
community that owns it. We jail the man who steals a 
loaf of bread or who smashes a window which can be re- 
placed at comparatively small cost the next day. Why not, 
then, something far more serious for the vandal who destroys 
a tree that can not be replaced short of twenty-five years? 

The answer probably is, we didn’t know the trees were 
worth anything. Some day, when most of them are gone, 
we will wake up and realize that trees are one of our choicest 
heritages, and not for sentimental reasons, either. 


v v 


Give the trout a fighting chance to live. 
Enough Trout And os the other fellow a fighting chance 
to catch a trout. 

for Anybody These pleas, uttered by Tod Powell in the 
April SunsET, are bringing results already. Authorities of 
Yosemite National Park have announced that, beginning 
with the 1926 season, ten trout per day per person will be 
the limit in Yosemite. That is a courageous move on the 
part of the Yosemite administration, at a time when twenty- 
five trout per day per person is the limit for the rest of 
California. It is a step in the direction of conservation. 


Ten Trout is 
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Twenty-five trout per day is at least two and a half times as 
many trout as any one person needs. Ten trout per day isa 
fine catch. For the angler who is so good that the ten a day 
limit cramps his style there is always Mr. Powell’s suggestion 
that he use barbless hooks and return the surplus trout 
uninjured to the waters. 

SUNSET would like to see the ten a day per person limit 
on trout extended to every stream and lake in the western 
states. 


U U 
Antioch, Calif.. Antioch, the little tank-town in Syria, has 
Bids for Its long been famous for casting the light of 


Christianity into the world, back in the 
dubious fourth century, A. D. Now cones 
Antioch, California, with a bid for fame, in the enlightened 
twentieth century, A. D., for casting asparagus into the 
world. To the enterprising Oakland Tribune must go credit 
for discovering this new Antioch, located on the delta of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. Antioch ships ninety 
per cent of the asparagus used in the markets of the wor'd, 
says the Tribune, and these western Antiochians have been 
so busy cutting asparagus that they haven’t had time to 
advertise their neighborhood as the asparagus capital of the 
world. 


Place in the Sun 


Uv v 


Southern Califor- Southern California is no place for the 
nia Fights the “smut industry.” News from Padasena is 
Smut Industry that the Board of Review of that city has 
already barred from sale sixteen magazines 
purveying filth to children. Similar action in Los Angeles is 
expected at any time. Meantime, the Parent-Teachers and 
other associations fighting the circulation of nasty magazines 
has found a new and unexpected aid in the Retail Drug- 
gists’ Association of Southern California. Through its 
secretary, Edwin C. Smith, this organization has taken a 
definite stand against circulation of magazines of this kind 
and they will be eliminated from drug store magazine racks. 

Sledding is becoming harder and harder for the publisher 
and peddler of filth. 





Members of a committee named to co-operate with the California State Fish and Game Commission in the working out of plans to pre- 


serve fish life in California through installation and maintenance of fish screens and fish ladders. 


(Seated 


Left to right, they are: 


W. L. Combs, South San Joaquin Irrigation District; Harold K. Fox, superintendent of construction of the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Company; G. A. Atherton, manager of the California Delta Farms Company; William Durbrow, secretary and manager of the Glenn- 


Colusa Irrigation District. 


(Standing) F. B. Lewis, assistant general manager of the Southern California Edison Company; Ralph W. 


Scott, ass stant attorney for the Fish and Game Commission; W. L. Huber, consulting engineer of the Southern Sierra Power Company ; 
B. D. Marx Greene, executive officer and attorney of the Fish and Game Commission: A. E. Culver, of the fish culture department of the 


Commission, and N. B. Scofield, chief of the department of commercial fisheries of the Commission 
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PPROPRIATE to the season, there 
arrives at our desk one of the hand- 
somest “outdoor” volumes we have 
ever seen. “Picturesque America, 

Its Parks and Playgrounds,” is the name 
of it. John Francis Kane edits the volume 
and the publisher is an organization called 
“Resorts and Playgrounds of America.” 

Some eighty well known writers have 
contributed to the volume in prose and 
verse; there are descriptions of mountains, 
ccate, parks; there are, too, more than 
five hundred illustrations in black and 
white and full color. Sketch maps and 
comprehensive map drawings make com- 
plete the reader’s picture of the possibili- 
ties for enjoyment in the parks and other 
great playgrounds of America, Canada 
and the Island possessions. 

[he editor’s comment upon the genesis 
of the volume is especially interesting. 
The idea of such a book had its origin, it 
appears, in the meeting of several men an 
women in Glacier National Park in the 
summer of 1924. All members of the 
group were out-of-doors enthusiasts and 
when the talk turned to the scenic 
beauties of North America, all agreed that 
there should be available some means of 
translating these wonders to those who 
must travel vicariously through the 
medium of books. 

That there were many travel books of 
the sort, every one, of course, was aware; 
but the consensus of opinion was that the 
ideal consummation was a comprehensive 
collection of all such material between the 
covers of one book. It was out of this 
chance meeting and casual discussion that 
this volume grew. 

Naturally the volume concerns itself 
particularly with the Far West; the first 
six chapters, in fact—and there are only 
twelve chapter headings in the index— 
are entirely devoted to the beauties of the 
western scenic trail. The Central States 
follow, then the East, northern and 
southern, then Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, 
the volume closing with the islands of the 
Caribbean. 

If you want to know your America this 
book is valuable—we had almost said in- 
dispensable—to you. If you want to 
know your Far West we don’t see how you 
can get along without it. And _ those 
remarks apply whether you do your 
traveling in person or via the printed 
page; in either case you'll want to own 
this volume. 


NOTHER book of similar useful- 

ness, especially to the Westerner or 
the traveler in the West, is ““The Book of 
the National Parks,” by Robert Sterling 
Yard, (Scribner’s). This is a new printing 
of a volume published some six years ago, 
we revised and brought thoroughly up to 

ate. 

Perhaps no one is better equipped than 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 








Recent Books 


in Brief Review 


: Fiction 

The Strange Adventures of Mr. Collin. 
By Frank J. Heller. Crowell. 

Seven connected short stories of 
mystery and rascality. The book jacket 
calls Mr. Heller’s hero ‘“‘the cleverest 
rogue in recent fiction’? and for once a 
blurb writer has not exaggerated. We 
recommend Mr. Collin and his strange 
adventures to you without reservation. 

The Love of Mademoiselle. By George 
Gibbs. Appleton. 

Another ‘costume novel’ but an 
especially good one. This rousing story 
of the days of King Charles will stir your 
blood and dispel dark humors if you have 
any. And have you read “The Love of 
Monsieur,”’ also by Mr. Gibbs? 

Spanish Bayonet. By Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét. Doran. 

A splendid colorful yarn of Florida— 
no, not the “boom” Florida, but the 
sandy peninsula of the 1770's. Benét 
has done a remarkable piece of “‘histori- 
cal-atmosphere”’ writing in this story. 


Miscellaneous 


Dollars Only. By Edward 
Scribner. 

A collection of platitudes regarding 
the too-almighty dollar, by the supreme 
bromide-purveyor of them all. 


How to Draw Cartoons. 
Briggs. Harpers. 

By the best known cartoonist—with 
samples. 


Understanding Our Children. By 
Frederick Pierce. Dutton. 

A thoroughly sound and reasonable 
approach to the psychology of the child. 
A most illuminating book and a simply 
written one. 


Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary 
Practice. David McKay Co. 

A new and revised edition of the 
standard work, including a model con- 
stitution and by-laws and additional 
notes. 

The Best Poems of 1925. Selected by 
Thomas Moult. Harcourt, Brace. The 
compiler’s selection of the best poetry 
published in American and English 
periodicals during 1925. With an intro- 
duction by Mr. Moult. 

The Book of American Negro spir- 
ituals. Edited by James Weldon John- 
son. The Viking Press. 

Yes, they’re all here—or most of them; 
words and music. ‘Deep River,” ‘All 
God’s  Chillun,” “Swing Low Sweet 
Chariot,” ‘Joshua Fit De Battle,” “OV 
Time Religion,” ‘Roll Jordan,’’—well, 
we can’t quote all sixty-one titles. If 
you’re fond of these old spirituals, though, 
you should own this book by all means. 


Bok. 


By Clare 








Mr. Yard to write a book of this sort. As 
executive secretary of the National Parks 
Association and an official in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the author was as 
close to his subject as a man could very 


well be. Add to this expert knowledge of 
the National Parks the man’s evident 
enthusiasm for the out-of-doors, his 
appreciation of the historical side of his 
subject matter and his distinct knack at 
presentation, and you reach pretty nearly 
a one-hundred-per cent status so far as 
qualifications for writing a book of this 
sort are concerned. 

And the book lives up fully to what 
you'd expect of it. A standard work for 
some time, its revision and improvement 
will assure it of even wider popularity. 


The Splendid Shilling 


ERE is a first novel—“The Splendid 
Shilling,” by Idwal Jones, (Double- 
day, Page)—which seems to us_ to 
promise much. As a matter of fact, the 
book is almost as greatly a matter of ful- 
fillment as of promise. Mr. Jones nowhere 
reads like a beginner. He can write, no 
question of that; his feeling for beauty— 
beauty of scene and beauty in word—is 
undeniable and he is to be envied in his 
ift for translating his perceptions to the 
Clock and white page. But there are 
hiatuses here and there; once the author’s 
grip loosens almost to the extent of losing 
his story entirely. This, a matter of 
technic in the novel rather than of pure 
writing, is the reason for the ‘“‘almost” in 
our second sentence. 

The first half of Mr. pred story is laid 
in Wales—the Wales of the 1840’s. It is 
this earlier part of the book that he does 
best; and his best is very good indeed. 
Little Guy’s father, the boy himself, old 
Shadrach and his daughter Danzel, Myf 


and Beth, even the merely occasional 
characters are sharply cut into the 
memory. The hills and valleys and vil- 


lages of Mr. Jones’ own Welsh country ate 
painted with a wealth of detail, yet with 
a restraint, a delicacy in handling, which 
makes each little vignette a perfect and an 
unforgetable thing. A Welshman with a 
heart that understands the Gypsy, the 
flair for words and the sensibilities, more 
or less, of the true mystic—well, of 
course! 

Then Guy, grown to manhood, gets 
away for golden California to search for 
his lost Danzel. And the book gets away 
from Mr. Jones. 

Aside from Jacob, with his fanatical 
pertinacity in manufacturing gold pans 
and his utter indifference to selling gold 

ans or anything else—aside from Jacob 
ely we find hardly a memorable 
character in the latter part of the story. 
True, the author gives us much that 1s 
authentic in the way of background, much 

(Continued on page 96) 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 








The Light Wizard of a Western Broadway 
A Woman Who Breeds Prize-winning Poultry 


A First-rank Photographer in Color 
The Man Who Feeds Bodies to Save Souls 








Portland's Electrical Expert 
IFTEEN years ago Francis H. 


Murphy was an unsung university 

professor. Today he is heralded 

as one of America’s foremost illu- 
minating engineers, and designer of the 
most brilliantly lighted street in the 
world—Broadway, Portland, Oregon. 

“For several years I was professor of 
electrical engineering at Des Moines 
University,” said the smiling-eyed, genial 
lighting expert, “but, feeling myself 
neither progressing according to my 
desires nor creating anything very worth- 
while I decided to go West and try out 
luck. I landed in Oregon and identified 
myself with the illumination end of 
electrical engineering. For 
the past fifteen years lighting 
has been my study and source 
of livelihood.” 

When the Broadway light- 
ing system was planned by a 
group of progressive citizens 
in the Rose City it was not 
found necessary to go east 
to consult an expert, even 
though the assignment called 
for designing the world’s 
brightest thoroughfare. 

For the length of a mile 
Broadway scintillates a swath 
of incandescent radiance from 
318,000 candle power. The 
illumination is diffused from 
106 standards, three to a 
block on each side of the 
street. The two rippled 
alabaster globes nineteen feet 
above street level emit 30,000 
lumens of light, yet so softly 
that the eye is not paralyzed 
when it gazes straight at the 
lamps. 

Newspaper print is easily 
read anywhere on Broadway; 
crystal and stone of buildings 
stand out nearly as boldly as 
by day. There are 8.66 
lumens to each square foot 
of street area. Ten lumens 
equal one candle-power. The 
iron standards are so designed 
that their beauty does not 
interfere with the efficiency 
of the system and light is 
radiated up as well as down, 
to show the faces of build- 
ings. 

Portland” s Broadway far 
out-illuminates its famous 
eastern namesake, “the Great 
White Way” of New York 
City. In fact, the brightest 
street of America’s first city 
is surpassed by a score or 
more of avenues in_ the 
United States, including Salt 


New York's 
lighted street in the world. That distinction belopgs to 
For the length of a mile the Rose City’s 
Broadway scintillates radiance from 318,000 candle power so 


Portland, Oregon. 


point. 





Lake City, San Francisco, Denver and 
Los Angeles. 

“The dazzling effect and color schemes 

of electric signs by their very attractive- 

ness give a false index as to their effectual 
illumination,” explained Murphy. “High- 
ly-placed spectacular signs gain attention 
of the eye because they are designed to do 
that very thing but their actual efiiciency 
for the purpose of street lighting is low. 
That which impresses our senses most is 
not necessarily brightest. 

“Cities may be known by their illumi- 
nation. We think of dark, gloomy cities 
as unprogressive and the abodes of crime. 
Statistics bear this out. On our own 
Pacific Coast are the best lighted commu- 
nities in America, demonstrating clearly 





FINK STUDIO 


“Great White Way” 


cleverly distributed that newspaper print is easily read at any 
Francis H. Murphy, electrical engineer, 
designed this system of street illumination 





is not the most brilliantly 


the initiative and wide-awakeness of the 
West. Lighting is also an index of civic 
cleanliness. 

“Crime decreases as light increases, 
Police records show this conclusively. A 
study of traffic accidents in thirty-two 
leading cities of this country proves that 
more than seventeen per cent are due to 
inadequate street lighting. Well lighted 
avenues attract trafhic, discourage crime 
and create a favorable impression upon 
visitors. Wide-spread recognition may be 
accorded to a city on account of one 
admirably illuminated street.” 

As he gazes from his office window over- 
looking Broadway, Francis H. Murphy, 
electrical expert, feels no urge to return to 
a professorship. He has found his niche. 

Mev Wuarton. 
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Washington's Winner 
of Poultry Honors 


SHE produced better poul- 
try than her neighbors; 
the world blazed a trail to her 
cabin door and the cabin was 
changed to a mansion in 
which happiness reigns, be- 
cause she serves well and 
takes joy in the service. 

This is literally true of 
Mrs. Mattie Tancred of 
Kent, Washington. From a 
back-yard poultry pen con- 
sisting of a nondescript hen 
with a brood of baby chicks 
she has built up a poultry in- 
dustry that last year netted a 
gross income of approximately 
$75,000, with sales in Siam, 
South Africa, Argentina, Italy 
and most of the northern 
European countries. A text- 
book on poultry-raising is 
now being written based on 
Mrs. Tancred’s methods. 

Her assets: 

Born on a farm in the 
poultry state of the Union, 
Iowa; a business education 
and business experience; an 
optimistic disposition that 
never permitted her to worry; 
good health and a sincere love 
of work; a gracious person- 
ality and unbounded execu- 
tive energy. 

Her liabilities: 

No technical knowledg« of 
poultry raising; no capital to 
speak of—in fact she was 
$7,000 in debt after purchas- 
ing the first ten acres valued 
at $2300; the care of an invalid 
husband. 


Thus may be summarized 
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Mrs. Tancred’s chances of 
success fifteen years ago. 

Her first experience with 
poultry was on her parents’ 
farm in Iowa. She was given 
an old blue hen. Carefully 
she nursed it and soon was 
repaid by a brood of chicks. 
The income from this venture 
went to buy a dress, for the 
family budget was lean. 

“Even though I didn’t 
learn much about the poultry 
business in those days I 
learned the value of a dime. 
I saved the dimes and even- 
tually got the dress.” Mrs. 
Tancred smiled. She didn’t 
say whether or not the little 
blue hen put her through 
business college but at any 
rate she acquired a business 
education and for several 
years, employed as a stenog- 
rapher, she was the mainstay 
of her widowed mother and 
several brothers and sisters. 
At thirty-two years of age 
she married a seaman. For 
five years after their marriage 
Tancred sailed the seas, then 
was taken ill. One leg was 
amputated and until his 
death a few years ago he was 
a confirmed invalid, bed- 
ridden for fifteen years. It 
was during her husband’s fre- 
quent trips to sea that Mrs. 
Tancred took up poultry rais- 
ing. Idleness is anathema to 
her. Even now, at sixty 
years, she is up at four 
o’clock in the morning and 
her day is rarely shorter 
than seventeen hours. 
“How do you do it and 
still look so young and well?” 
“Oh, I’m just too busy to 
think about myself. I enjoy 
my work so much, it’s fun.” 
Mrs. Tancred’s first brood 
soon grew to fifty and in 
five years to five hundred— 
a sizable flock. In those days pullets 
brought $2.50; cockerels $5.00 and hatch- 
ing eggs $1.50 per dozen; market eggs sold 
at various low prices. 

Recently Mrs. Tancred sold six eggs for 
$200, all from the same hen, a prize win- 
ner. One son from this record-breaking 
hen was sold for $1,000 and three other 
sons for $500 each. - Incidentally the 
thousand-dollar rooster was part of the 
pen that won the world’s record in 1922. 
Lady Jewell, owned by H. M. Leathers 
of Woodland, Washington, still holds the 
world egg-laying championship with a 
record of 335 eggs in one year and isa 
daughter of Mrs. Tancred’s Imperial 
Male. It was also Tancred stock that 
took high honors last year at the Inter- 
national Poultry shows at Mount Grove, 
Mo., and Santa Cruz, California. 

“But don’t give me all the credit,” Mrs. 
Tancred said to me. “While I did the 


work, my husband was a_ wonderful 
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help by reading everything he could get 
hold of on poultry. 

“The improvement of my stock began 
with the first brood. I have used trap 
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She raises thousand-dollar roosters and exports prize-winning 
poultry all over the world. She has a $75,000 income; but 
a little blue hen—an unpedigreed creature of uncertain age— 
literally laid the foundation of her fortune. 
Tancred of Kent, Washington, is internationally famous as a 
line-breeder of poultry. Her “Lady Jewell,’ owned by H. M. 
Leathers of Woodland, Washington, still holds the 


world egg-laying championship 


nests ever since I started twenty years 
ago. I knew the record of every hen. Of 
course, in those days I was satisfied with 
a bird that laid one hundred eggs a year. 
Now three hundred eggs per year is the 
rule, rather than the exception. I weigh 
my pullet eggs three times per year and 
they must weigh twenty-four ounces to the 
dozen or I don’t use the pullet for breeding. 

“All my hatching eggs must weigh from 
twenty-four to thirty ounces per dozen. 
I never ship eggs from the farm that do 
not weigh twenty-four ounces or better 
per dozen. For years I have made 
it an iron-clad principle always to give a 
little better quality and a little better 
service than my patrons expect, and 
that, I believe, is the real reason why 
my farm has been so successful. I take 
pride in the fact that I never sell a cock- 
erel for breeding purposes for less than 
$15. That means, of course, that,I must 
cull my flock mercilessly. For instance, 
last year I raised 5000 cockerels and sold 
only 1500 for breeding purposes. The 
rest went to market. Some poultrymen 
would say I was foolish in selling these 


Mrs. Mattie 








53 


birds to the butcher for $1.00 
when I could get all the way 
from $5 to $10 as second 
grade breeders, but that’s 
my way of doing business. ”’ 

That she is right is indi- 
cated by the fact that last 
year she sold $25,000 worth 
of breeding stock; $18,000 in 
hatching eggs, $8000 in baby 
chicks, $20,000 in market 
eggs, $1750 in broilers, $2000 
in hens for market after the 
breeding season. This made 
a gross income of $74,750 
for the year. She employs 
from ten to fifteen men and 
the poultry feed bill alone is 
$2000 per month. The ranch 
includes thirty acres. 

“But don’t let any one get 
the idea that poultry raising 
is a ‘get-rich-quick’ business,” 
Mrs. Tancred warned. “There 
is only one way to start for 
the beginner—have a dozen 
hens and make them pay a 
profit.” 

Manous E. Bripston. 
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A Camera Artist 


in Color 


HROUGH the develop- 
ment of a hobby origi- 
nating in boyhood with a 
kodak won as a premium for 
securing subscriptions to a 
popular weekly, Frank I 
Jones, a business man of 
Portland, Oregon, is today 
one of America’s foremost 
color photographers, whose 
natural color pictures of the 
Pacific Northwest—convince- 
ing proof of its scenic wonders 
-have contributed more than 
any other single factor to the 
up-building of this section 
of the United States. 

By reason of an unquenchable enthusi- 
asm he succeeded in ordinary photog- 
raphy far beyond the hopes of most 
amateurs, so was ready for the most 
advanced step in the art when, in 1918, 
reading of a new and practical method by 
which color pictures could be made, he 
sent to New York city for his first plates. 
To the professional photographer it will 
mean much to know that he has always 
employed the Paget system, a difficult and 
delicate process, an English invention and 
one of the scientific triumphs of the age; 
to the layman it will suffice to state that 
he was immediately successful, taking 
scenes along the projected route of 
Columbia River Highway where he had 
the collaboration of Samuel C. Lancaster, 
the engineer. The following year he made 
a series of color photographs in Mount 
Rainier National Park, Washington. Later 
a set was made picturing many of the 
remarkable color effects in Crater Lake 
National Park, Oregon. 

The entire collection—the first color 
photographs of the West—made their 
debut before the Portland chamber of 
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Frank I. Jones of Portland, Oregon, is one of America's 
foremost color photographers. H's lantern-slide pictures 
of the Northwest's magn. ficence have been invaluable 
to the upbuilding of that empire. A hazardous achieve- 
ment with his camera was made for the National 
Geographic Society to Alaska's Valley of 


Ten Thousand Smokes 


commerce and other public bodies. So 
enthusiastic were they over the beauty 
and color nuances of the mountain scenes 
that they decided to use them as a novel 
advertising medium throughout the At- 
lantic states. To insure satisfactory 
lantern projection of the slides, Jones and 
a co-worker were sent personally to carry 
out the publicity plans. About sixty 
engagements were made in the principal 
eastern cities before educational, civic 
and commercial organizations—the first 
tour of its kind and one which resulted 
in an immediate hegira of tourists and 
home-seekers to Oregon and Washington. 
Jones was appointed color photographer 
on the expedition sponsored by the 
National Geographic Society to the Valley 
of Ten Thousand Smokes, Alaska, shortly 
after the eruption of Mount Katmai. He 
went into that little explored region with 
its thousands of fianiaroles spouting smoke 
and gases, carrying fifty dozen of the 
almost priceless negative plates on_ his 
back, and in spite of extreme difficulties 
and hazardous risks, where his life was 
saved time and again only through 
experience gained by years of mountain- 
eering, secured. a series of photographs 
which are not only remarkable for their 
value to science but as works of art. 
Frank I. Jones has never commercialized 
his pictures, preferring to exhibit them 
for educational or publicity purposes, or 
simply for the pleasure of his friends. 
THEL Romic FuLter. 
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A Practical Idealist 
ALVATION Army cap- 


tain, locomotive engi- 
neer, twice a foreign mis- 
sionary; these are among the 
- callings that Edmund J. Clin- 
ton, cafeteria operator of San 
Francisco, has followed. He 
began the -latter.<career as 
keeper of a restaurant store- 
room. at séven dollats ‘a week; 
worked his way up to mah- 
ager at seven th6tisand-~a 
year; bought the restaurant; 
sold out to go to China as a 
missionary. Twice he has 
done this—sacrificed a secure 
source of income to engage 
actively in foreign mission 
work. Each time financial 
reasons have forced him to 
return and to begin all over 
again. Now, in his four large 
cafeterias, he provides some 


with meals. 
complished his’ life-long ““de- 
sire to do something for man’s 
spiritaal benefit. , 

Clinton was a youth in Los 
Angeles when he left his job 
in a machine shop to join the 
Salvation Army. For five 
years he was in the Army and 
married Gertrude Hall, her- 
self a Salvation 
Army lass. Both 
were heart and 
soul. with the 
work of the or- 
ganization and 
only left it be- 
cause a captain’s 
pay could not support a grow- 
ing family. 

His knowledge of ma- 
chinery next secured Clinton 
a job as railroad fireman. 
Later he became an engineer 
on the Santa Fe but railroad- 
ing meant Sunday work which 
kept him away from church 
and family, so he took the 
wife and children to San 
Francisco and got a job as 
stationary engineer. Here 
the hard times of ’98 and ’99 
threw him out of employ- 
ment. Morning after morn- 
ing he took his place in the 
long line of men seeking work 
and was glad to secure a job 
as store-keeper in a restaurant 
at seven dollars a week. Five 
years later he had risen to 
manager at seven thousand a 
year. Eventually he bought 
the restaurant. 

But the urge to accomplish 
something for man’s spiritual 
betterment was still with him. 
In company with an ex- 
perienced worker in the for- 
eign missions field he went to 
northern China to establish 
an industrial school for the 
blind, his wife and five 
children accompanying him. 

Two years of terrific hard- 


me 


twelve thousdnd people daily 
He has thus ac- 
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ships and discouraging set-backs followed. 
Then in 1906 the great San Francisco fire 
wiped out his only source of income which 
had been supplying a share of the expense 
of the enterprise, “independent” Baptist 
in denomination. So Clinton brought the 
family back, took off his coat and went to 
work. This time he established two 
restaurants. By 1910 one of these was 


- sufficiently successful to provide funds for 


another expedition to China, to establish 
an. industrial school at Shui Hing. But 
conditions there were not favorable to 
growing children—few vegetables, noth- 
ing but tea, buffalo meat and rice. Funds 
ran low. In 1912 the family returned. 

Having sold out before leaving on this 
second trip it was necessary for Clinton 
to open a new place. It was located in a 
basement. A competitor opened up 
directly overhead and Clinton was forced 
to abandon his project. With no assets 
but personal character and his previous 
record of success he opened a cafeteria 
in another location. From the first it 
prospered. Now there are four of them 

“Do you think you'll ever again go as a 
missionary?” I asked him. 

“Well, I hardly think so at my time of 
life,” he replied—he is fifty-three years 
old. “Still, I don’t like to say that | 
won’t go again.” 

Meanwhile a generous sum goes regu- 
larly to the industrial school at Shui Hing 
and to the support of other religious 
work. FRANKLIN S. CLARK. 


* 


BOUSSUM 





Ever since Edmund J. Clinton was a Salvation Army 
captain he has. cherished an ideal for the spiritual 
betterment of mankind. Two fortunes made in the 
restaurant business have been given by him to foreign 
missionary work. Now he is piling up the third fortune 
in four cafeterias. But he has had his share of hard luck 
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April Winners! 
in SUNSET’S Last Line Limerick Contest 


The unfinished ae rod i 
* 1 
April Limerick: Tuere 84 fe,tow lives down on our street, 


Who'd rather go fishing than eat. 
He starts early, stays late, 
Spends his nights digging bait, 





First Prize, $20: Walton’s Angler was not more “‘compleat”’ 
R. Sneddon, 324 West O St., Wilmington, Cal. 


Second Prize, $10: As a fisherman he’s the snake's feet. Fourth Prize, $3: And “reels home with “red eye” and 


Fr. Ni ‘ ; j ; iz. sore feet. 
r. Nicholas Perschl, St. Francis Mission, Whiteriver, Ariz W. Milo Price, 170 Park Drive, Atlanta, Ga. 


Third Prize, $5: All the kids call him “fishin pole Pete”. _ Fifth Prize, $2: He's a fish-wrangling angler complete. 


Florence Cassel, 57 Glen Eyrie Ave., San Jose, Cal. Miss Jennie E. Ross, 3014 Peralta Ave., Oakland, Cal. 
One-dollar prizes to each of the following: 
And his fish tales have Munchausen beat. But his best is to catch his own seat. 
Genevieve Conger, St. John’s Hospital, Anderson, Ind. Bill Irwin, 2001 Allston Way, Berkeley, Cal. 
But fish at his house is a treat! Some think he's a victim of heat. 
Miss Muriel Hodgson, 229 Webster St., Colusa, Cal. James Britt, 7368 Poe Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
And on his way home—he buys meat. And his fish yarns are full of deceit. 
Thomas H. McDevitt, Carrville, Trinity Co., Cal. Edith L. Reid, 636 E. 21st St., North, Portland, Ore. 
And leaves wifie the carpets to beat. “Work,” to him is a word obsolete. 
Lewis Bullerdick, Countryside Ranch, Sheridan, Mont. Miss Isabel Tucker, 401 W. Locust St., Lodi, Cal. 
When he's gone their home life is complete. His equal you seldom will meet. , 
Florence M. Robinson, 100 Grand Ave., San Luis Obispo, Cal. Mrs. Clyde Zimmerman, Warren, Niobrara County, Wyo. 
But all he brings home is wet feet. 
W. H. Reynolds, Seminole, Okla., and C. H. Eldridge, 508 Proctor Bldg., Troy, N. Y. 





Finish this limerick and 
win a prize! 
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A LUMBERJACK up in a tree, Ne 


Once shouted down something to me. 
Since I couldn’t quite hear him, 


I walked over near him, 
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Prizes for the finishing of this limerick will be awarded as follows: 


For the best last line................ $20 For the fourth best line......... | 
For the second best line ............ $10 For the fifth best line........ iver $2 
For the third best line.............. $5 For each of the next ten......... — 


In this contest you do not need to qualify your answer by a subscription or anything else. The cleverest 
line wine! You may submit any ber of last lines, and every member of the family may send in a list. 
Winners in previ tests may pete again. 














Answers must reach SUNSET not later than June 10 


The winning lines will appear in our August issue. on the newsstands July 15. Checks 
will be mailed immediately after the judges have made their awards. It is not neces 
sary to send stamps with manuscript. Contributors who wish to keep a record of their 
lines should make copies before mailing, for SUNSET will not return any fast lines. 
No need to write the limerick out in full. Your last line, written on a postcard, is enough. 


All communications should be addressed: 


LIMERICK EDITOR, 
Sunset Magazine: 


460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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are driving BUICK 
automobiles 44 
making possible 


2-pass. Roadster - - $1250 

Master 5-pass. Touring - - 1295 
Six 5-pass. 2-door Sedan - 1395 
5-pass. 4-door Sedan - 1495 
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More than a million 
people like you 















2-pass. Roadster - - $1125 

eA Standard 5-pass. Touring - - 41150 
Six 2-pass. Coupe - - - 1195 

5-pass. 2-door Sedan - 1195 


5-pass. 4-door Sedan - 1295 
4-pass. Coupe - - - 1275 


4-pass. Coupe - - - 1795 

7-pass. Sedan - - - 1995 

5-pass. Brougham - - 1925 

3-pass. Sport Roadster - 1495 

pero dey 5-pass. Sport Touring - 1525 
¢ added. 3-pass. Country Club - 1765 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Metors Corporation 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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Boring Through the Backbone of 


the American Continent 


between Ogden and Salt Lake. His 
son, Julian Bamberger, operating execu- 
tive of the electric line, also is active 
in the movement. Alexander Berger, 
president of the new organization, with 
a record of achievement back of him, 
is heavily imterested in the finances of 
the Moffat Road. He is one of the three 
men, in fact, who promulgated the 
reorganization plan by which the Moffat 
Road will emerge from receivership. 
Gerald Hughes is chairman of that 
committee of three, and Lawrence C. 
Phipps, Jr., son of the rich United States 
Senator Phipps of Colorado, is the third 
member. The reorganization plan has 
been approved by the committee repre- 
senting the holders 
of bonds. Itis highly 
significant that au- 
thorization for the @ 
issuance of new first 
mortgage bonds by 
the directors of the 
new company, after 
the closing of re- 
ceivership, provides 
that “the proceeds 
therefrom shall be 
used to construct 
and/or acquire a 
railroad connecting 
the railroad of the 
new company with 
the railroad of the 
Denver & Rio 
Grande Western 
Railroad Company 
or any other railroad 
extending westward 
toward Salt Lake City 
or Ogden in the State 
of Utah, at such 
points of connection 
as may be deter- 
mined on by the 
board of directors 
of the new company, 
and to equip the 
same; or to acquire 
or construct any 
part of the afore- 
said connecting rail- 
road or to acquire 
any interest less than the whole in any 
such connecting railroad.” 


N a letter to the committee, dated July 

15, 1925, W. R. Freeman, one of the 
receivers of the Moffat Road, declared 
that the condition of the road was better 
than at the beginning of receivership in 
1917, but that large expenditures would 
be required for new rails and ballast, 
and possibly for some line changes after 
the acceptance of the tunnel. He quoted 
gross earnings for 1924 at $3,350,614.06 
as compared with $2,065,216.71 in 1917, 
and was optimistic as to the future of 
the road. 

Mr. Freeman dectared emphatically 
to me that the Moffat Road interests 
had no intention of extending the line to 
Sale Lake, though it has organized a 


At work in the Moffat tunnel. 


(Continued from page 29) 


subsidiary company for the purpose of 


building a forty-two mile cut-off to 
connect with the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western and has filed application for a 
permit to construct such a line. 

The Sale Lake & Denver Railroad, 
mentioned above, asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a permit to 
build from Provo, Utah, to Craig, 
Colorado, but the examiner, William U. 
Watson, made an adverse report with 
the comment that there was ‘too much 
uncertainty to sanction.” He declared 
that the application had shown neither 
sufficient engineering study nor enough 





COURTESY MOFFAT TUNNEL COMMISSION 
First the bore is made 8 by 8 feet. Then comes a 
five-section roof of heavy Oregon fir timbers dipped in creosote. The marvelous 
Lewis cantilever needle bar holds the roof up while the depth of the bore 
is tripled and permanent side walls are put in place 


financial ability to construct the line. 
Supporters of the plan contend that this 
is different from any proposal of its kind 
made in the last twenty years, most 
railroad extensions being contemplated 
by railroads already having organized 
financial backing and large engineering 
forces to make extensive surveys and 
roper showings. It is argued that the 
Federal Government should lend en- 
couragement to any plan for providing 
transportation facilities to the Uintah 
Basin, as the Indian lands there are 
extensive and as U.S. Naval Oil Reserve 
No. 2 is in the basin. The adverse 
report was not a final rejection of the 
roposal, and efforts will be continued 
Ey the Salt Lake & Denver Railroad to 
secure permission to build the line a 
distance of 297 miles at an estimated 


cost of $12,000,000. One 
mineral land in the basin has offered tuo 
post a bond guaranteeing the shipment 
of 100,000 tons of gilsonite the first year 
a railroad is operating. 

In Denver the belief seems to be 
prevalent that the Moffat Tunnel will 
enable the Burlington finally to realize 
the long cherished dream of the Hill roads 
to serve the great San Francisco Bay 
district. If it could acquire the Moffit 
Road, then extend that line to Provo, 
Utah, absorb the Sale Lake & Utah line 
to Salt Lake and secure possession of the 
Bamberger Electric Line to Ogden, it 
would place Denver on a powerful trans- 


continental system. 

The Uintah Basin, 
in northeastern 
Utah, and the Wesr- 
ern Slope of the 
Rocky Dicctiains. 
in northwestern Col- 
orado, are undevel- 
oped empires of rich 
resources. Climate, 
potential hydroelec- 
tric power, water 
storage possibilities, 
forests, minerals, 
grazing and agricul- 
tural lands make 
them susceptible of 
great development. 

The Uintah Basin 
is 120 miles long and 
70 miles wide, and 
is drained by the 
Green River and its 
tributaries. Mam- 
moth beds of high- 
grade bituminous 
coal and iron are in 
the basin, ‘and it is 
claimed that the 
only known single 
big deposit of gil- 
sonite is there. Oil 
shale is found in 
seemingly limitless 
quantities. It is al- 
ready a great stock- 
raising section, and 
dairying could bx 
conducted on a large scale if products 
could be sent economically to the waiting 
markets. 


IL has been developed in north- 

western Colorado, and shipments ar: 
being made over the Moffat Road. Som: 
idea of that section’s wealth can lx 
gained from the fact that there are 
fourteen coal mines along the Moffat 
Road. The Western Slope is adaptable 
to fruit raising and soon will be many 
hours nearer the Denver market. It 
is ideal for dairying. Its timber is wort! 
millions of dollars, and other parts of the 
United States need this lumber and the 
-other materials that can be moved to 
advantage later. And the key withcut 
which this rich territory can not be opened 
is the hole the drillers and muckers are 
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Keep children healthy 
-_ with 1dized salt 


lt supplies a needed element which most evervday foods lack— prevents goiter 


———— - > 
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How many mothers know that simple got- 
ter ts ane of the commest diseases of childhood? 
—That in some communities as high as 70% 
are afficted needlesst y? 

-That lack of todine in most of our every- 
day foods and drinking water 1s the cause? 
—And that by simply replacing that todine 
by the use of Morton's Iodized Salt, goiter 
can usually be prevented in both children 
and adults? 

This delightful table salt is neither 
drug nor medicine, but a more complete 
food that adds the needed element, io- 
dine, to diet. The highest health author- 
ities urge its use. Entire cities have 
adopted it. Its success marks a new era 
of health for children. 

And it tastes no different than our 
famous salt in the blue package—*When 
it rains, it pours’. It is used the same 
way—in cooking and on the table. 

Don’t risk your health or that of your 
children. Get this salt at your grocer’s 
today and send for our tree book con- 
cerning child welfare. 











. > Li | Mortoa Salt Company 
I R i E * Dept. 88, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me FREE copy of ‘‘The Prevention of 
Simple Goiter.”’ 
Name ..... 


Address 
City State 


MORTON’S SALT 


When it rains —it pours 


PLAIN OR IODIZED 
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now boring through the backbone of the 
continent two miles above sea level. 

Mr. Clifford Allen Betts, office engi- 
neer of the Moffat Tunnel Commission, 
accompanied me to the West Portal 
of the tunnel, explaining the difficulties 
of railroad operation as the train 
battled its way over the Divide 
through snow and ice. We reached the 
railroad station near the West Portal at 
1:30 o'clock in the morning and rode in a 
sled to the camp. The latter had all the 
appearance of a modern little city, with 
electric lights blazing and the buildings 


Boring Through the Backbone of the American Continent 


Lake Railroad for the use of the tunnel 
provides for the payment by the railroad 
of two-thirds of the cost of the tunnel, 
over a period of fifty years. The railroad 
is to maintain the railroad bore and allow 
its use, with proper rentals, to other rail- 
roads. If any pipe lines, conduits or 
other uses apply for space in the railroad 
tunnel, revenues derived from them are 
to be used to lighten the load on the rail- 
roads. 

It is expected that the users of the water 
tunnel will pay the remaining one-third 
of the cost of the project. 
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W. N. W. Blayney, treasurer, is a bank 
director and is president of the Blayney- 
Murphy Packing Company. 

Charles H. Leckenby, secretary, is 
editor and owner of the Steamboat Pilot, 
of Steamboat Springs. He has held 
various public offices and has been a 
potent force in keeping the Moffat Tunnel 
program before the people of northwestern 
Colorado. 

Norton Montgomery is chief counsel 
for the commission and Erskine R. Meyer 
is attorney. Nellie H. Van Deusen has 
been auditor since the beginning of the 

work. 





heated x ga and elec- 
tricity. e walked into the 





main tunnel a distance of one 
mile, then crossed to the water 
tunnel and walked back to the 
camp. There I learned one of 
the reasons for the contentment 
and progress evidenced on all 
sides. The cooks were feeding 
one of the crews just coming 
off duty, and I was impressed 
with the cleanliness and the 
palatability of the food. No 
better meals could be secured 
anywhere, and there are no 
limitations as to the number 
of meals a workman may eat, 
or how much food he may con- 


Big Pines 


By Badger Clark 


Big pines far up against the blue, 


Always hobnobbing with the sky— 


Patrician vegetables you. 


Your pedigree is old and high— 


Or old and deep; for you must know 


sume. Salads, soups, T-bone Of your ancestors’ bones that lie 
steaks, hot cakes, delicious Deep in the dark coal measures. Oh, 
cakes and pies, wonderful coffee a icay 

and plenty of fresh vegetables Your family is old and proud, 

keep the men fit. You green aristocrats! You grow 


here are comfortable homes 
for men with families, and 
pleasant quarters for the sin- 
gle men. Pink-cheeked chil- 
dren play in the snow and seem 
to revel in the high altitude. 
Contrasting the ideal con- 
ditions there with those 
that brought about the hop 
field riots in California and 
that used to cause so much 
radicalism in many of the 
lumber camps, it was not difh- 
cult to understand the unity of 
purpose, the harmony, the team 
work and the rapid rate of ac- 
complishment in the tunnel. 
Contented men work; discon- 
tented ones grumble. 


HE contract for the con- 
struction of the Moffat Tun- 
nel was awarded to Hitchcock & 








On hills, and talk to star and cloud, 
Or guard the white throne of the peak, 
While down the darkling gulches crowd 
The birch and aspen, low and meek, 
To elbow for the light and air 
And gossip with the prattling creek. 
Their tribe is yesterday’s affair 
Compared with yours 
A mushroom! 
Whetted their claws upon a pine 
When man, through many a slow relay, 
Was yet a-coming. High and fine, 
With wind harps in your arms you play 
The tunes first crooned when earth! was new, 
And loaf in your large, lordly way— 
Big pines far up against the blue. 


Saber-tooth and bear 


And what is mine? 


Wt left the camp one morn- 
ing at 3:00 o'clock for 
Denver. As we climbed into 
our berths we were told by the 
porter that he would awaken 
us at 5:00 so we could see Rollins 
Pass as the train passed Cor- 
ona, at an elevation of 11,660 
feet. Looking out of the cai 
window we could see the snow 
whirled about by the winds, 
and down the cafion two towns 
could be seen, as early risers 
had turned on the lights. A 
few moments later I experi- 
enced the weirdest sensation of 
my life. 

Hearing the brakes being 
applied, I realized that we were 
beginning the sharp descent 
from the top of the world. 
Suddenly, as I looked over the 
miles of snow and ice, I could 
see stars shining below the 
horizon! At every turn of the 
car wheels more stars could 
be seen further down in the 
sky, and it seemed that the 
train was plunging into space. 
I knew then that the super- 
stitious folk who thought the 
world was flat, and that Colum- 
bus would sail over the edge 
and drop into space, would 
never have doubted the round- 
ness of the earth if they could 
have been on that train. All 
the impressions of the world’s 
whirling through space that 
had been gained in childhood 
seemed to be awakened at once 
when that train started its 
downward plunge and_ the 
range of stars kept going lower 














Tinkler, Inc., on September 20, 
1923, after the Moffat Tunnel 
Commission had found it impossible to 
obtain straight bids because of the 
hazardous nature of the work. 

The form of this contract is unusual and 
best described as cost plus, with maximum 
and minimum fee. The time for comple- 
tion of the work was set at 46 months, and 
a bonus of $1000 a day was offered for 
every day of completion before July 20, 
1927. This $1000 represents the saving 
in interest and rentals by early comple- 
tion. Indications are that the work will 
be completed five or six months ahead of 
time. 

Because of the importance of the work 
to the vast territory the tunnel will serve, 
no stone is left unturned in the effort to 
complete the big job well ahead of sched- 
ule and at less than the estimated cost. 

The contract with the Denver and Salt 


THE overwhelming majority given the 
five members of the Moffat Tunnel 
Commission when they went before the 
people of the district for re-election testi- 
fied to confidence the public had in them. 

William P. Robinson, the president, 
was a close friend and business associate of 
David Moffat. For more than twenty-five 
years he was president and general manager 
of the Denver Union Water Company. 

Charles Mac Allister Willcox, a vice- 
president of the commission, is president 
of the Daniels & Fisher Stores Genesty 
and has been associated with many public 
enterprises. 

Charles J. Wheeler, another vice- 
president of the commission, is a banker 
and is particularly well posted on agri- 
cultural conditions and natural resources 
of the Western Slope. 


and lower. Having come out of 
so brief a sleep, and seeing 
Nature in one of her wildest moods at the 
dawn hour, the experience was especially 
startling. 

The great scenic trip over Rollins Pass 
will be abandoned when the tunnel is 
ready for trains. It is thrilling for the 
traveler but costly to the railroad. 

It is considered almost certain that 
trains will be moved through the long 
tunnel by electricity with the fires in the 
engines banked to reduce the ,volume of 
smoke to a minimum. Automobiles 
probably will be transported through the 
tunnel on flat cars. 

The Moffat Tunnel is to be publicly 
owned, the people of a large district in 
Colorado. voting the money for its con- 
struction because Wall Street had refused 
to finance the proposition and Mr. 
Moffat’s funds had been exhausted. 
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NE of these mornings you'll wake 
and sniff the air and find a fam- 
iliar tang in it... the breath of the 

mountains or the sea. 


You discover a sudden distaste for down- 
town, and hurrying crowds, and the 
office, and indoors, and the daily grind. 
Your minds turns to your car and the 
open road, with a wind in your face, 
miles reeling behind you, miles more 
ahead of you. 


You want to go nowhere in particular. 
Or perhaps you have.a certain place in 
mind. But, most of all, you want to 
get away from everything and every- 
body and forget things, and be free, and 
do exactly as you like, and answer to 
no one for the doing of it. 





You'll Recognize It! 
—It’s the Call of the Open Road 


You want air to breathe in, and space 
to turn ‘round in; your fingers itch for 
the feel of a fishing rod; your legs long 
for springy turf underfoot; your nostrils 
dilate, seeking that indefinable never- 
forgotten fragrance of a camp fire, ba- 
con sizzling in the pan, woodsy smells 
and mountain odors. 

And you might as well give in...for 
it’s got you..,and yourll not be content 
until you pack up and go. It’s the Call 
of the Open. 

Thanks to the study that Western Auto 
Supply Company has made of camping, 
one need not hesitate for fear of lost 
comforts...take them with you, for in 
modern camping equipment is every 
comfort and convenience of home. You 
need want for none of the necessities, 
when you go a-gypsying nowadays. 














So, let’s go... adventure awaits just beyond the next rise in the road... adven- 

ture, and bounteous good health and joyous spirits, and rest and renewal. 

Nature knows ...and she is calling. 

You will find tested Camping Equipment at your nearest “Western Auto” 

store. Even though you have never camped out before, you can select your 
Camp Kit with certainty of satisfaction and economy. 






-More than 125 Stores in the West~ 


Western Auto ¥ 
Supply Co. 


Main Store ~1100 South Grand Ave. 38. 
LOS ANGELES SAVING SAM 
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The Logging Camp Loses Its Soul 


so much fun as he used to. In 
fact, he doesn’t have much of a 
time at all. Where once he 
boldly made his way to Erick- 
son’s famous and massive bar in 
Portland, that glorious meeting 
place of men from the four 
corners of the earth, he now 
sneaks into a squalid “soft drink 
parlor” operated by an unkempt 
Greek, and there, in the company 
of the lone Greek and perhaps 
one or two acquaintances, im- 
bibes a furtive drink of poison. 
There is no revelry here, no 
good fellowship, no player piano 
and no magnificent white-coated 
Chesterfield mixing liquid joy in 
front of an array of dazzling 
mirrors. The sour stench of 
moonshine greets nostrils primed 
for the happy aroma of malt 
and hops. He drinks, gets 
drunk even; but the whole thing 
is impossible! The old-time 
“kick” of a spree is not to be 
had. So, although the logger 
spends his money even more 
quickly than he did in the old 
days, he gets nothing in return, 
save perhaps a trip to the hos- 
pital, or worse, to the morgue. 
One more element has played 
an important part in remaking 
the logging industry. That is 


like this. 


(Continued from page 21) 





When the high-climber'’s work is done the spar tree looks 


It is used in yarding and loading the logs 


the married man and his family. 

What would the logger of thirty 
years ago think of a camp schoo! 
and an honest- to-goodness schoo! 
marm? But such is the case 
More and more, logging com- 
panies are making efforts to 
induce the married man to 
come to camp and bring his 
wife and children with him 

They build homes, garages 
school houses and operate large. 
well-stocked stores. Commu- 
nity halls are common. Som 
of the larger camps are in rea!- 

ity small towns, with electric 
street lights and a_ regula: 
post-office. Fancy the old tim: 
logger looking with amazement 
through the show windows of 
a company store wherein ladies’ 
silk hose, children’s shoes, and 
dry goods are displayed! Th: 
old buckaroo knew what he wa: 
talking about when he moaned 

“But now, alas, my days are 

past, 

There’s no job for me here;”” 

He moved on just in time 
His startled oxen could neve: 
be driven past the filmy gar- 
ments of bright orange, and 
yellow, and rose, that now hang 
from clothes lines on a camy 
Monday. Paul Bunyan is dead 





From Immigrant Lad to Empire-Builder 


in the state but at first it wasn’t so easy to 
sell the plan to the taxpayers. 

This was part of the Roadmaster’s job. 
While the civic organizations and the 
press were awakening the public con- 
science, and stirring up the rotary spirit, 
Yeon was driving the heavy taxpayers 
over the Highway, selling it mile by mile 
as finished. 

““As soon as they saw tangible results,” 
he told me, “they shouted for it.” 


HE farmers were the most difficult to 

convince. They looked onthe Highway 
as a “Peacock Road” for the rich. Today 
the farmer’s produce is carried by motcr 
truck over the Highway to the local 
markets, or for shipment by rail or water, 
at great saving of time and money. And 
his family enjoy many outings on the 
Highway in the flivver. 
par from being a peacock alley for 
plutocrats, it is a public highway for the 
people, by the people. It is also a peren- 
nial eceaed. with facilities for swim- 
ming, fishing, hunting, hiking and moun- 
tain climbing. For the rich there are the 


(Continued from page 18) 


de luxe hotels; camp grounds for the “tin 
can tourists;” lodges on the sky line trails 
for the climbers; and for those who need 
to get out and stretch their souls, nature 
in all its primeval beauty offers every 
opportunity. 


URING the entire construction of the 

Highway but two men were killed out 
of 2200 employed on it. Since its com- 
pletion eight years ago there have been 
no casualities among the millions who 
have traveled it. 

The road is a model of safety, establish- 
ing “the Oregon standard,” the peer of 
road construction throughout the world. 
The driveway is 22 feet, paved 18 feet 
with 2-foot graded shoulders on either 
side. No grade exceeds five per cent; no 
curve has a shorter radius than 200 feet. 
Transcontinental trains parallel the High- 
way, but there is only one railroad cross- 
ing. 

The writer was driven over the High- 
way by Mr. Yeon in one of his high- 
powered cars. 


“You are as safe as if you were in God's 
vest pocket,” he assured me, as we wound 
by gentle grades and sinuous curves to 
some tall promontory with a breath-taking 
view of snow-capped peaks towering 
above green forests; looped the loop of 
‘Figure eight;’ spun over bridged chasms; 
dipped into luxurious valleys, and rose 
again to tunnel through the solid rock of 
the mountain, pierced with windows 
through which entrancing glimpses could 
be had of the gleaming waters of the 
Columbia in the gorge below. 


ND there’s romance there! You can 
look down the Columbia and visualize 
swift canoes with painted Indian warriors 
in their prows. Can see the batteays of 
the French bringing their season’s catch 
of furs to the Hudson Bay Company at 
Fort Vancouver, the great rafts crossing 
the river from The Dalles piled high with 
the white-hooded wagons and household 
goods of the pioneers. 
page of American history, turned 
back by an immigrant boy who typifies 
America’s new pioneer! 
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by mail prepaid for 7 5¢. | 


Address The Ow] Drug Company, 
611 Mission Street, San Francisco; 
6th and Broadway, Loe Angeles; 
Clark and Madison Streets, Chicago; 
53 West 23rd Street, New York 
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Western Homes 
and Gardens 























CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 














The new and the old in pueblo architecture are picturesquely contrasted on th’s page. 


their own in wrought-iron grilles and woodcarving. 


HE modern stucco home owes much 
to the Indian and Spanish history 
of the Southwest. We credit the 
Spanish padres with graceful 
arches and tiled roofs but even more 
appreciation is due the aborigines for such 
picturesque and practical features as the 
roof garden, terraced stories, projecting 


co oe 


Padre Influence on 


Stucco Homes 


Spanish details add a charm all 


Rustic pergolas suggest the Indian ramadas of the desert 


roof poles, deep walls and blunted corners. 
The modern apartment house is but 
another version of the old Indian pueblos 
which were among the earliest expressions 
of a community dwelling and the pueblo 
roofs provided work-shops as well as sun 
porches. But the utility and beauty of 
Indian architecture, primitive as it was, 





This home of a 
modern Arizona 
Indian, which has 


not yet grown into 





a terraced cliff 
dwelling, has 
characteristic 
pueblo features 
such as the flat 
stone masonry at 
left to be plastered 
with adobe; 
irregular window 
openings, project- 
ing roof poles, and 
chimney made 


from an oll a 
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Pie crust made with Snowdrift is 
good—it is rich, tender and flaky. 
Many folks say this is so because Snow- 
drift is such a creamy shortening that 


| 1 Cupful Flour 
14 Cupful Snowdrift 
14 Teaspoonful Baking Powder 

: . ee Y% Teaspoonful Salt | 
ig on he ai oa wnahy eames 3 Tablespoon Boiling Water 
into the other ingredients. Many others 
Sift together the dry ingredients and cut 
in the Snowdrift with a knife, keeping 
the mixture flaky. Then add the boiling 
water and cool the pastry before roiling. 


say it is because Snowdrift is so good 
itself. But whatever the reason, pie 
crust made with Snowdrift és good. 








Snowdrift is made by the Wesson Oil people out of oil as good as fine salad oil, 
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ADIANT, starry eyed, she looks inquiringly to the future. 
Will her rosy dreams come true? Will 4e love her always? 
Will he be as proud of her five years hence? 
Who can tell? It depends so much on her—on her tact, her 
loyalty, but most of all, her skill in retaining her vibrant, youth- 
a For it is only too true—love often fades as beauty 
ades. 
Don't let happiness flit out of your hands. Whether you are a 
bride of the past or present—or one for future years—make up 
your mind now to be and stay as beautiful as he would have you. 
Make up your mind to keep your skin always fresh and youth- 
ful—always satiny-soft and fine-textured as that of the youngest 
bride. It’s all a matter of proper care—care that will refine the 
pores and keep them normally invisible. For, as you know, fine 
pores make fine skins. 


If you would learn the secret of a lovely 
complexion, learn to refine the pores 


All beauty specialists will caution you against powdering over 
Open pores. For the tiny particles of powder enter the little 
openings, clog and enlarge the pores and make the skin rough, 
coarse and unlovely. 

That's why most beauty parlors finish their treatments with the 
application of ice to close the pores. Ice does the work all right, 
but it is a little too harsh for most skins and quite inconvenient 
to apply at home. 

A new and better way— 
Princess Pat Ice Astringent 

Fortunately you no longer have to bother with chopping ice nor 
risk its harsh effect upon your skin. For Science has now pro- 


Princess Pat 


PRINCESS PAT, LTD., Chicago, U.S. A. 
Canadian Address, 107 Duke St., Toronto, Ont. 


This new Ice Astringent is the second ‘‘twin’’ of our famous Twin 
Cream Treatment—known everywhere as the ideal pore-refining method. 
It is a Princess Pat discovery and only Princess Pat can offer it to you. 
There is no 


Do not confuse it with ordinary ‘‘astringent creams.”” 
similarity, Princess Pat is the one and only Ice Astringent. 





say 


4 


eS al 


ive happi ly ever after’ 


vided a new and better way—Princess Pat Ice Astringent—a 
delightful, fresh,‘‘freezy’’ cream that is really both éce and finish- 
ing cream combined— an astringent that has all the pore-refining 
and skin-firming qualities of ice without any of its disadvantages. 


At the first touch of this magic cream you will feel a reviving, 
cooling sensation—a joyous tingle that will flush your cheeks 
with new life and vigor and leave your face glowingly refreshed 
for hours. In a second this cream has disappeared and you have 
a splendid foundation for your make-up. Your pores are closed 
ne you can powder without clogging and enlarging them; 
without causing that “‘flaky’’ effect which comes from powder- 
ing over open pores. Your make-up stays on longer and looks 
more natural; your complexion is protected against dust, wind 
and exposure; you have the lasting loveliness that comes only 
with a satiny-soft, fine-textured skin. 


Keep your skin fresh and youthful this new way 


Begin today to win and keep the beauty 
that all men adore. Get Princess Pat 
Ice Astringent at your favorite toilet 

oods counter and always apply a little 

efore putting on your powder and rouge. 
You'll be rewarded with an added love- 
liness and charm you have never known 


before. 


If you prefer to try this delightful Ice 
Astringent before purchasing, simply mail the 
coupon and a generous sample will be sent you 
without cost or obligation. 















effect of Princess Pat Ice Astringent, we take 
pleasure in sending you a free trial tube. Just 
mail the coupon. 
PRINCESS PAT, Ltd., Dept, 1086 

2709 South Wells Street, Chicago. 
Without cost or obligation please send me a free trial tube of 
Princess Pat Ice Astringent. 


So that you may know for yourself the lovely 
j ree 
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(Print name and address plainly) 








Fine Pores Make Fine Skins 


” 





Every preparation made by Princess Pat is made for a definite purpose. Each is guaranteed to achieve that end most effectively. 
If you are not delighted with results, your dealer will cheerfully refund your money, 
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is being recognized increasingly in its 
adaptation to modern buildings through- 
out the Southwest. For this reason it is 
interesting to trace its beginnings. 

The pueblos were built centuries before 
white men came to America and therefore 
hefore the establishment of the mis- 

ions but the number of centuries is only 

legendary among the Indians themselves. 
(hey derived inspiration from the higher 
ivilization of the Toltec and Aztec who 
preceded them. Certain it is that the 
terraced adobe, as a means of defense, was 
opied from the earlier cliff dwellings, of 
vhich the Montezuma Castle and Tonto 
[Dwellings are the most notable examples 
urviving. 

As the Spanish conquerors advanced 
iorthward from Old Mexico and built 
nissions, Indian and Spanish architecture 

‘radually blended. Each had something 
to contribute. The Indians instinctively 
knew the beauty of relating a dwelling to 
ts environment, while the Spaniards 
itilized such rude materials as clay, sticks 
ind stones found in the canons. It is 
recorded that the first mission was built 
m the Rio Grande in 1598, and by 1670 
the pueblos were deserted. But the mis- 
sions were constructed of flat stone in the 
Indian type of masonry! And we are in- 
formed that the architectural type “is 
closely related as it advanced in southern 
\rizona and up to California.” In the 
pueblo district of central Arizona, New 
Mexico, southern Utah and Colorado 
only, did the Spanish innovations fail— 
fortunately for the modern builder. These 
[Indians having evolved their own type 
from prehistoric examples were content 
to remain aloof and thus have given us 
pure examples of Indian art. Because the 
earlier Indians took advantage of the 
overhanging limestone cliffs as look-outs 
for self-protection this silhouette was 
copied by succeeding tribes in adobe, as 


HE residence of Edward Ehrman, 
in Portland, Oregon, is a satisfy- 
ing example of perfect unity 
with environment. The exterior 
is a simple one of stucco with a shingle 
roof. * A purist would perhaps not call 
it an English house but it follows closely 
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they moved down from the heights to their 
cornfields and gradual civilization. 

The typical flat roof of Indian arch- 
itecture may be modified as desired. A 
tiled roof on a wing is attractive and 
blends with other Spanish details. Awn- 
ings on the roof tend to break a rect- 
angular silhouette and a pergola is an in- 
teresting variation. A grouping of trees 
softens roof lines into the  cosiness 
desirable for a home not now a fortress. 

The Hopi Indians built only three or 
four stories or terraces but the Zunis 
built as many as seven or eight. Ladders 
drawn up in times of siege were the only 
elevators of those ancient apartments. 


A Northwest Home 


the style of the early English cottage. 
Besides fruit-bearing trees, the grounds 
are charmingly landscaped with ever- 
greens and flowering shrubs. There 





Or ae 


A Spanish balcony and an arched entrance are here harmoni-e 
ously combined with the severe silhouette of p:eblo style. 
Desert planting is pleas ngly balanced by graceful outlines of 
tree foliage in the background. Striped awnings supply color 





An outside staircase leading from the 
garden to the flat roof is often a pictur- 
esque and convenient modern feature. 

We are told that women were usually 
the architects of the pueblos and many of 
the more homelike details were developed 


by them. The terraces formed by reced- 
ing upper stories were playgrounds for the 
children as well as the place where weav- 
ing was done. Cordwood and corn were 
stored on roofs and in special storage 


rooms. There was no definite plan to 
these rude homes, rooms being built as 
needed, but the thick walls of stone 


plastered with adobe made cool shelter 
(Continued on page 8 3) 








is a formal garden with bird bath and 


iris pool. The latter is separated from 
a large swimming pool by a vine-covered 
pergola. A gorgeous growth of perennials 
borders this pool. Beyond it are tennis 
courts enclosed by a flowered trellis. The 
residence was designed by A. E. Doyle. 
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Hot or Cold- 
Foods fried in Wesson Oil » 


€ 


are Wholesome and 


Delicious 











Most fried foods are served to us 
piping hot, and of course the way 
o judge a food is to find how it 
tastes when we are ready to eat it. 
But the real test of a frying fat is 
how the fried food tastes after it 
has set a while and become cold. 
Then’s when a fat really shows its 
character. If you want to see how 
good cold fried foods can be, taste 
doughnuts and cold chicken which 
have been fried in Wesson Oil. 
Whether hot or cold, foods fried 
in Wesson Oil are wholesome and 
delicious. 


Wesson Oil is economical, too, 


especially for deep frying. Most | 


cooking fat has to be thrown away 
after you use it a few times, but not 
so Wesson Oil. Strain it to remove 
any crumbs, and you can use it time 
and time again. It will not absorb 
odors, not even fish or onions 

and it is almost as fresh and good 


the last time you use it as the first. 

| | 

Wessont 
Oo ae 
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Youth Wins the Day in SUNSET’S Western 





Home Design Contest 


O much interest has been displayed 


by contestants and others in SuN- 


SET’s recent Western Home Design 


Contest for amateurs that the edi- 


tors feel the readers of the magazine might 
like to know a little 
more about the win- 
ners, whose names, 
with their plans, 
were published in 
our May issue. 

Accordingly, we 
are presenting this 
month the pictures 
of the lucky ones 
who placed first, 
second and _ third. 
Chose who put their 
faith in the youth 
of today will be 
pleased to note that 
all three of the win- 
ners are young 
people. 

Miss Dorothy C. 
Lord of San Fran- 
cisco, who carried 
off first honors, is a 
charming young 
lady who is study- 
ing drafting and 
architecture inher 
evening hours. If 
she follows architecture as a_ career, 
SUNSET wishes for her all the success that 
is promised by the excellence of her 


present work. 

Randall B. Weaver, who finished 
second, writes from his home in River- 
side, California, as follows: 

“I have just received your letter advis- 


ing me that I have won second prize 





Randall B. Weaver, Second Prize 


in your Western Home Design Contest. 
Allow me to say that this did not please 
you half so much as it did me. I am now 
attending the Riverside Junior College 
in my sophomore year, and this was the 
first competition I have ever entered, 


so of course I was very much thrilled 





Miss Dorothy Gi 


upon my success.” A letter in similar vein 


was received from Henry P. Leiphan of 


Clayton, Washington, who won third 
prize. 

A home design contest especially for 
high school students 
is suggested by G. 
A. Reimer, director 
of manual training 
and mechanical 
drawing of — the 
Reedley Joint Union 
High School, Reed- 
ley, California. His 
letter follows: 

“I have several 
classes of boys who 
are doing mecha 
ical drawing in our 
school. When you 
announced your 
Western Home D- 
sign Contest they 
became very much 
interested, and one 
or two of them en- 
tered it. A number 
of them expressed 
the wish that there 
might be a contest 
of a similar nature 
for high school stud- 
ents exclusively. 

“Whether you follow out this sugges- 
tion or not, | wish to express my appre- 
ciation of the new enthusiasm and 
interest that was engendered in m\ 
classes as a result of your contest.” 

The large number of good plans which 
were submitted in the contest made it 
extremely difficult for the judges to 
make their final decisions. That our 





Lord, First Prize 





Henry P. Leiphan, Third Prize 


readers may see what ideas regardiny 
home construction were submitted b 
contestants other than the winners. 
SuNsET plans to publish from time t 
time some of the plans which, thoug! 
not awarded prizes, were given especiall, 
careful consideration by the judges. 
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Crater Lake 


Continued from page 26) 


left when that giant volcano telescoped 
ages ago. 

There is probably no point of interest 
in America that so completely overcomes 
the ordinary Indian with fear as does 
Crater Lake. The legend runs that a long 
time before the coming of the white man, 
the chief of the Klamath tribe with his 
band came suddenly upon the lake. Its 
greatness mystified them. The chief and 
his followers feared the lake, thinking that 
the Great Spirit dwelt there. Hurriedly 
they went down the mountain side and 

camped far away. One brave stole back 
to the lake and did not return. From 
that time on the Indians were firmly con- 
vinced that the water contained devils 
or “Ilaos” and that these devils had caught 
the missing Indian and made away with 
him. Even to-day you will find the Kla- 
math Indian afraid to gaze upon the lake. 

During the year of 1886, William Steel, 
under the direction of the United States 
Geographical Survey made a sounding of 
the lake. Great obstacles confronted him 
in making this survey. Boats were built 
in Portland, Oregon, four hundred miles 
away, and brought to the lake, and here, 
on this meuntain top, were lowered over 
cliffs to the water a thousand feet below. 

Only one hundred yards from shore the 
surveying party made its first sounding. 
Can you imagine the thrill when the line 
ran down to a depth of 1200 feet? The 
greatest depth in the lake showed 2080 
feet. 


HREE hundred feet below the surface 

of the water the temperature is about 
39 degrees the yearround. This disposes of 
the theory that the depths of the lake are 
affected by volcanic heat. But none of us 
can prophesy when Crater lake will again 
become a gigantic active volcano for, 
down in the earth somewhere, along the 
base of the Cascades, the surface is slipping. 
‘The recent number of earthquakes on the 
Pacific Coast is giving the geologists 
something to talk about. 

The pictures of Crater Lake usually 
show the water as a deep purple. It is 
seldom that these colors are exaggerated. 
The changing of the coloring of the water 
is. most mysterious. You may be im- 
pressed with the black blue of the water 
at sunset, or the light blue of a cloud- 
flecked sky; or, it may be a storm or 
shower; moonlight or starlight. The 
scene changes magically as you watch. 

Crater Lake is like an opal of wonderful 
color in a setting where the prongs of 
pearly cliffs hold it. Every atmospheric 
change and every shift of light changes 
the hue of this gem. 

Crater Lake the eighth wonder? Well, 
a great many who have seen it have called 
it that. There is something that grips 
you as you first approach the rim of the 
lake and stand there to gaze upon the 
splendor of the scene spread like canvas 
before you. But its splendor can only be 
seen by those who will seek it out; there 
is no wonder that has had as little pub- 
licity as this lake. The eighth wonder? 
See it yourself; see what you think! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Great American fl 
Wood Jur: b 


& 
“Mr. Carpenter, you are a k 
member of the Jury that ( 
rendered a unanimous ver- 
dict for the use of California 
Pine throughout the house é 
Why do you favor it for : 














the Carpenter says: 
“California “Pine insures sound construction” 


Personnel of the jury: 


“It’s the most satisfactory all-purpose 
wood I know. Take structural framing 
and sheathing for instance. For this pur- 
pose you should have a well-seasoned 
wood that will not warp or twist—that 
is light but strong—that holds nails 
tightly without splitting—that has a soft 
texture and even grain. California Pine 
meets all of these requirements perfectly. 


“Its uniformly soft texture and close, 
even grain make easy cutting and saw- 
ing and permit precise joinery without 
wasting material. Light weight makes 
handling easy, thereby permitting more 
material to be placed in a given time than 
is possible with almost any other wood. 


“I know when California Pine is used 
for framing, the house is going to be 
solidly constructed—free from the creaks 
and cracks frequent in so many homes 
built with inferior materials. 


“It is of sufficient strength for framing, 
in proof of which statement, I would 
refer you to the book on house construc- 
tion issued by the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, compiled from data supplied by the 
U.S. Forest Products Laboratory, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, in which California 
White Pine, as structural material, is 
rated favorably in comparison with those 
eastern structural pines, which, as you 
know, were for generations our main 
construction material. California Pine 
always stays put. That means fewer re- 
pairs—higher resale value, and a better 
home to live in besides.” 


The Architect, The Builder, The Carpenter, Tb 
Lumber Dealer, The Sash and Door Manufacturer, The 
Pattern Maker, The Frame Manufacturer, The Shipper, 
The Cabinet Maker, The Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Manual Training Instructor 


VERDICT —‘'The qualities of 
these pines make them superior } 
for every part of the home.” 





he 
Don’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book ‘“‘Pine Homes” contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of the 
various operations incident to 
construction; also, many repro- 
ductions of attractive homes. An 
hour’s time with this book takes 
the mystery out of building. 
~F Simply fill out the coupon and 
~~ mail now. It’s FREE. 


This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 
California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 
661 Call Bldg., San Francisco. 
Please send your book ‘‘ Pine Homes.” 
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Rely on the carpenter's judgment. From a thousand experiences 
and 


he knows the worth 





California White Pine 


Trade Name) 


versatility of 





BER: = —G EB ca California Sugar Pine 


California Pine 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1325-S 


Also producers of California White Fir 


: California Douglas Fir + 


California Incense Cedar 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 











Sunset Magazine, 
June, 1926 

















Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Silver, Linen and Glass | 


HE modern young woman, ad- 
vancing clear-eyed and unafraid 


into marriage, has cast off many of 


the old customs and conventions 
surrounding the wedding, but the de- 
light of collecting the silver, linen and 
glass for the new home is too great to be 
lightly relinquished. Styles and patterns 
change but the requirements do not 
lessen, and the growing housewifely pride 
of possession gives an 
added charm and poise to 
the young bnide just be- 
ginning to realize the dig- 
nity of her position and 
the joy of having her own 
home. 

Silver, unless it is a 
family inheritance handed 
down from another gen- 
eration, is apt: to be a 
wedding gift, but even 
when this is so the bride 
usually has the privilege 
of ,choosing the pattern, 
‘the number of pieces and 
what they shall be, and is 
often asked to stiggest the 
odd pieces that she desires, 
so that her judgment is 
behind the final choice. 

In selecting a pattern, 
the plainer ones are a wiser 
‘choice as they are easier 
to clean and they retain 
their beauty through many 
changing styles. Some of 
these are copies of antique 
designs, or similar to them 
in general character and 
appearance. From the 
colonial American period, 
rich in designs of grace and 
simplicity, modern silver- 
smiths have recently developed an inter- 
esting pattern designated as the minuet. 
Its motif is suggested by the scrolled pedi- 
ment so generally used in early American 
homes of refinement to ornament door- 
ways, fireplaces, clocks, highboys and 
other items of furniture and interior decora- 
tion. Silver may usually be had in either 
bright or satin finish. As this choice is 
largely a matter of personal preference, it 
is a question which each young homemaker 
will settle for herself. 

There are several weights or grades of 
silverware, and here it is wise to select a 
medium or heavy grade of spoons and 
forks at least, even if fewer are pur- 
chased. Teaspoons receive the hardest 





wear of all the flat silver, with forks as a 
runner-up. Spoons of a light quality 
grow sharp on the points and out of shape, 
to say nothing of marks and dents, while 
forks are apt to break in the most delicate 
part of the handle where it is most 
dificult to make an invisible and lasting 
repair. For these reasons it is best to 
sacrifice quantity to quality for the time 
being, adding a few pieces whenever it is 





COURTESY OF THE INTEKNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Some examples of silverware in the minuet pattern 


possible, rather than to buy a larger 
number of articles that will not stand up 
under hard wear. 


[N deciding on the number of knives, 
forks and spoons that are necessary for 
the household, it is well to make a gene- 
rous estimate for several reasons. Perhaps 
the least amount that it is possible to use 
conveniently is the required number of 
pieces to serve a little dinner to six persons 
without doing any hasty washing up 
between courses. 

If the bride selects her pattern soon 
after the date is set for the wedding, it 
may solve many gift problems for her 
friends, for there are any number of 





practical and necessary additions to the 
flat silver that can probably be obtained 
in the same design. A carving set is 
indispensable, and it is convenient to have 
this in two sizes if possible, a larger one 
for roasts and a smaller set for beefsteak 
Other necessities are serving spoons and 
forks for cold meat, salt and pepper 
shakers, ladles for gravy and cream, and 
many other small articles that are in use 
every day. Asilver gray 
bowl is a joy, for it keeps 
the contents hot until the 
last spoonful .has been 
served. 

Within the past few 
years plated silver has 
been improved in design 
and wearing quality unti! 
it has become an exc | 
lent investment, especia! 
when the supply of ster 
ling silver is not adequat 
to the needs of the hous: 
hold. The best quality 
of plated ware is now 
reinforced with insets of 
sterling silver at th 
points receiving the most 
wear, which prolongs thx 
life and the appearance ot 
each piece almost beyond 
belief. The designs ar 
as simple and graceful, in 
many cases, as the silvei 
bearing the sterling mark. 
but it is a wise precau 
tion to buy only a wel 
known make that is pr 
tected by a satisfactor 
guarantee. 

In having silver marked, 
great care should be taken 
to harmonize the letters 
and the pattern. The style of the letters 
should follow the general shape and d 
sign of the silver, while the size should b: 
in careful relation to the space allotted t 
it. There are no longer any hard and fast 
rules about the initials that shall be used 
If the bride prefers to use her own initial 
she may do so without hesitation. If, on 
the other hand, her new family-to-be hay 
generously supplied her silver, it is often « 
graceful gesture as well as a practical ad- 
vantage to mark the silver with th: 
letters of her new name. 

The household linen is usually part o! 
the bride’s trousseau, and is often pu: 
chased, hemmed and embroidered at 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Be your own demonstrator 

















‘This is the finest vacuum cleaner we can 
create—no finer has ever been built, we 
believe sincerely. 


We’re the oldest maker of dust re- 
moving machines in the country. For 
62 years we’ve specialized in air moving 
machines of every variety—suction and 
blower. 


Some single industrial installations 
we’ve made cost over $100,000. Ask any 
architect or engineer about this Com- 
pany if you desire to know our reputation. 


The Sturtevant vacuum cleaner ordi- 
narily should be priced at $65.00, if sold 
in the usual manner. 


It has many super-features. It comes 
with all the attachments of the most ex- 
pensive machine. Were it brought to 
your home by a professional demon- 
strator, you’d agree it was the one you 
preferred. Any comparison would be in 
favor of a Sturtevant. 





SAVE26 


This is a revolutionary offer made by a pioneer com- 
pany—one of the largest American industries. 

Now you can buy the wonderful Sturtevant vacuum 
cleaner direct from our factory warehouse at Berkeley. 
California. Complete with attachments. Fully guar- 
anteed. You pocket the $26.00 which would otherwise 
go to middlemen. Be your own salesman and demon- 
strator. How easy to earn $26.00! 

So confident are we of its superiority and its ability 
to demonstrate its superiority easily, we make this 
astoundingly liberal offer. 


FREE TRIAL~Easp Papments 


You run no risk. We ship the 
Sturtevant to you for 10 













plete, nothing extra 


tachments?” 


for at- 


this is our 


days free demonstration. In 


Use it as if it were your 
own. See the dirt it removes 
even from a clean house. If 
you decide to keep it, send 
us only $4.00—then $5.00 per 


every way 
climax in design. Such a 
vacuum cleaner would bring 
$65.00 or more if marketed 
in the ordinary, costly way. 
Note how easy it is to save 


=i ay $ 
Vacuum Cleaner or. 





















month until paid for. $26.00. Merely mail the cou- 
You can demonstrate to pon. You deal direct with the 
yourself. It’s simple. “Why manufacturer, a very large 


concern, 62 years in business, 
with nearly $10,000,000 assets. 

Remember you are the sole 
judge. Keep the Sturtevant 
or return it. We abide by 
your decision. If it isn’t the 
equal of any cleaner, regard- 
less of price, send it back at 
our expense. 


charge women $26.00 extra?” 
we asked ourselves when we 
were considering this new 
policy. It seems to us an 
economic waste. 
““Won’t women,” 
further, ‘“‘be delighted to get 
a superior $65.00 vacuum 
cleaner for only $39.00, com- 


we asked 








It weighs only 1114 pounds—lighter 
and light running. It has a powerful 
motor, with a fourth more suction than 
usual. Yet it glides over rugs gently, 
prolonging their life. 


FROM 
FACTORY 
TO YOU 













The sturdy Sturtevant is approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute and Mod- 
ern Priscilla Proving Plant. Sturtevant 
users everywhere agree upon its su- 
periority. 


Use this wonderful vacuum cleaner 
for 10 days. Give it every test. Com- 
pare it with those of your neighbors. 
Then decide if you agree that it is the 
equal of any cleaner on the 
market regardless of price. 











BE, F. Sturtevant Company 
Department 62, Berkeley, Cal. 


Cc Send me a Sturtevant vacutm cleaner for 
ten days free —— lt 1 keep it I 
will pay $39.00 as foll..ws: $4.00 at the end 
of the trial seal =e and then at the rate of 
$}.00 per month. The title to remaia in 

| vate until fuily paid for. 
| Cl Do not send a Sturtevant vacuum cleaner 
until I order it. Inst ad, mail me litera- 
ture with complete infur.nation. 





Just mail the coupon. 
Either for the free trial 
Sturtevant or for further 
information. 


Check which, please. 
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A Luncheon for the Bride 


LUNCHEON in honor of the bride 
may take place when the engagement 
is announced, when the invitations 
to the wedding are issued, or at any 

time between that and the day of the wed- 
ding ceremony. Or it may quite appro- 
priately follow the wedding and the return 
of the bride from her honeymoon trip. 

A luncheon of this kind may be large or 
small if served in each case in the most 
suitable and convenient way. Eight or 
nine people can be seated comfortably 
around one large table, but more than 
that are usually served more quickly if 
they are placed at small tables seating 
four. 

A canape or fruit cocktail may be served 
first, followed by a light soup served in 
cups. This should be followed by the 
main course which should be served on one 
plate. After this comes 
the salad, then the 
desert. Out of the dishes 
given in this article the 
hostess will be able to 
arrange a menu that will 
be delicious and attrac- 
tive, and not at all difh- 
cult to prepare and serve. 

Care should be taken 
to avoid repetition. Do 
not serve a fruit cocktail 
and a fruit dessert, or a 
fish canape and a fish 
salad. If the main course 
has been hot it maybe 
followed by a cold or 
frozen dessert, but if, on 
the contrary, a jellied 
salad has been served, a 
hot pudding may make 
an excellent combination. 

When the salad follows 
a meat course it may be 
a very simple green salad 
served with French dress- 
ing. If a hot bread 
accompanies the main 
course, coffee may also 
be served at this time. Otherwise a 
small cup of coffee is brought in with the 
dessert, or coffee may be served in the 
living-room when the luncheon is over. 

Good Luck Canapes 

6 toast slices ¥% teaspoon lemon 
2 tablespoons butter juice 
1 teaspoon egg 4 teaspoon salt 


white Few grains cayenne 
Crab meat finely Thick white sauce 
chopped 


Toast slices of bread cut in shape of 
horseshoes. Cream butter and add egg 
white. Mix crab meat with lemon juice, 
salt, cayenne and white sauce and spread 
toast slices rounding with crab mixture. 
Cover with creamed butter, sprinkle with 
grated cheese and brown in the oven. 

Cucumber Soup 
3 large cucumbers _1 slice onion 
2tablespoons butter 2 blades mace 
3 tablespoons flour 1% cup cream 
2 cups white stock 2 egg yolks ~ 
2 cups milk Salt and pepper 

Peel cucumbers, slice and remove seeds. 
Cook in butter ten minutes, then add flour 
and stock. Scald milk with onion and 
mace. Combine mixtures and rub through 


a sieve. Reheat to the boiling point and 
add cream and egg yolks. Season with 
salt and pepper. 
Cream of Cauliflower Soup 
3 cups hot white 
stock 


2 slices onion 
16 bay leaf 

1 cauliflower 14 cup flour 
4 cup butter 2 cups milk 

1 stalk celery cut in Salt 

inch pieces Pepper 

Soak cauliflower, head down, one hour 
in cold water to cover. Cook in boiling 
water, well salted, twenty minutes. Re- 
serve one-half the flowerets and rub re- 
maining cauliflower through sieve. Cook 
onion, celery and bay leaf in butter five 
minutes. Remove bay leaf, then add 
flour and stir into hot stock. Add caulli- 
flower and milk. Season with salt and 
pepper, strain, add flowerets and reheat. 





Sweetbread Cutlets 
2 pairs sweetbreads Slight grating nut- 
2 teaspoons lemon meg 
juice 1 teaspoon finely 
14 teaspoon salt chopped parsley 
4 teaspoon pepper 1 egg 
1 cup white sauce 
Parboil sweetbreads and chop them. 
If there are not two cups add chopped 
mushrooms to make up this amount. 
Season, add egg slightly beaten to white 
sauce and combine with the sweetbread 
mixture. Cool, shape, crumb and fry. 
Make a cut in the small end of each cut- 
let and insert a piece of cold boiled 
macaroni an inch and a half long. Serve 
with any suitable sauce. 
Deviled Crabs 
1 cup chopped crab 34 cup white stock 
meat 2 egg yolks 
14 cup mushrooms 1 teaspoon finely 
finely chopped chopped parsley 
2 tablespoons butter 14 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons flour 1% teaspoon pepper 


Make a sauce of butter, flour and stock 
add egg yolks and all seasonings except 
parsley. Add crab meat and mushrooms. 
Cock three minutes, add parsley and cool 


mixture. Wash and trim crab shells and 
fill with the mixture. Sprinkle with bread 


crumbs mixed with a small quantity of 


melted butter. 
brown. 
Potato Croquettes with Cheese 
2 cups hot riced Few grains cayenne 
potatoes Slight grating nut- 


Bake until crumbs ar 


2 tablespoons butter meg 
1g cup grated cheese 2 tablespoons cream 
1 teaspoon salt 2 egg yolks 


Mix ingredients in order given and beat 
thoroughly. Shape in form of croquettes. 
roll in flour, egg and crumbs. Fry in 
deep fat and drain on brown paper. 

Corn Fritters 


1 can corn 1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup flour Y{ teaspoon paprika 
1 teaspoon baking 2 eggs 

powder 


Chop corn, drain and 
add dry ingredients 
mixed and sifted. Then 
add egg yolks beaten un- 
til thick and fold in egg 
whites beaten stiff. Cook 
in a hot frying pan in 
hot fat. Drain on paper 
and serve very hot. 


Macedoine of Vegetables 
114 cups carrot strips 
¥ cup turnip strips 
114 cup cooked peas 

3 tablespoons butter 
3 tablespoons flour 

1 cup chicken stock 
1% cup cream 

Pepper and Salt 

2 egg yolks 

4% tablespoon lemon juice 

Clean turnips and car- 
rots and cut into strips 
to make the required 
amounts. Cook separate- 
ly in boiling salted water 
until soft. Drain and 
add the cooked peas. 
Melt butter in a sauce- 
pan, add flour, chicken 
stock and cream- Season to taste and just 
before serving add eggs yolks and lemon 
juice. Reheat vegetables in sauce and 
serve. 


HEWITT STUDIO 
An attractively arranged luncheon table for the June bride 


Jellied Asparagus Salad 
2 tablespoons 1 cup vinegar 
granulated gelatine 1% onion sliced 
1 cup cold water 4 cloves 
1 cup boiling water 3 cups asparagus tips 
Soften the gelatine in the cold water for 
five minutes. Bring the vinegar, boiling 
water, onion and cloves to the boiling 
point. Add softened gelatine and stir 
until dissolved. Strain and cool slightly. 
Line mold with asparagus tips and pour in 
jellied mixture. When firm turn out on a 
bed of lettuce and serve with mayon- 
naise. Garnish with radishes. 


Jellied Pineapple Salad 
2 tablespoons 2 cups diced pine- 


granulated apple 
gelatine 34 cup chopped 
34 cup cold water cucumber 


34 cup lemon juice 1% cup sugar 

Soften the gelatine in the cold water. 
Heat the pineapple syrup and add the 
sugar and lemon. Dissolve the softened 
gelatine in this. There should be about 
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two cups of liquid altogether. Add pine- 
apple and cucumber and pour into a mold 
to become firm. Turn out on a bed of 
lettuce leaves and serve with mayon- 
naise. 





Orange and Watermelon Salad 
2 cups watermelon 1 cup orange 
cubes sections 
Lettuce and French dressing 
Combine watermelon cubes and orange 
sections and serve on lettuce with well 
easoned French dressing. 


Strawberry Sponge 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup strawberry 
juice 

3 egg whites 

3 cups cream, 
whipped 


i!4 tablespoons 
granulated 
gelatine 

2 cup cold water 

5 cup boiling water 

| tablespaon lemon 
juice 

Soften gelatine in cold water, dissolve 

n boiling water, strain and add sugar, 

emon juice, and strawberry juice. Chill | 

in pan of ice water. When quite thick | 
beat with a wire whisk until frothy. Beat | 
egg whites until stiff and beat into first | 
mixture. Fold in the whipped cream. 
lurn mixture into mold, smooth evenly | 
ind chill. 
| 
| 
| 


Frozen Fig Pudding 

i tablespoon 4 ezgs 
gelatine ¥4 pound English | 
‘4 cup water walnuts chopped | 
1 quart cream fine | 
1 cup sugar 4 pound dates, 
9 pound figs, minced | 
minced 1 teaspoon vanilla | 
Soften gelatine in cold water for five | 
minutes. Scald the cream in the double | 
boiler and add the eggs and sugar. Return 
to the double boiler and cook for about 
five minutes or until the mixture will coat 
the spoon. Add the gelatine to the hot 
mixture. Cool and stir in the fruit, nuts 
and flavoring. Stir while freezing and use 
a proportion of three parts ice to one part 
salt. Pack in a mixture of four parts ice 
to one part salt and allow to ripen for two 

hours before serving. 











Orange Blossom 
2 cups sugar 2 egg yolks 
1 cup water 34 cup heavy cream 
2 cups orange juice 1% cup shredded 
114 cups cream candied orange peal 
Boil sugar and water eight minutes and 
add orange juice. Scald cream, add egg 
yolks and cook over hot water until the 
mixture thickens. Cool and add to first 
mixture with the heavy cream that has 
been beaten until stiff. Freeze and when 
freezing is nearly completed add _ the 
orange peal. Line a mold with orange ice 
and fill with the mixture. Pack in ice and 
salt and allow to stand one and one-half 
hours. 


Macaroons 
3 egg whites beaten 1 teaspoon flour 
14 teaspoon cream of 1)4 cups chopped 
tartar nuts | 

1 cup sugar 
Beat the egg whites about a minute 
until they are foamy. d the cream of 
tartar and beat until dry. Beat in half 
the sugar slowly and when light add the 
remaining sugar, sifted flour and the nuts. 
Shape like macaroons. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven about twenty minutes. 
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A Million Women Cook Electrically 
More on Hotpoint Ranges Than Any Other 


Having a Hotpoint Super-Automatic electric range in your kitchen is like 
having a maid at no cost. You can put your next meal in the oven, set the 
automatic electric timer for the time you wish the cooking to start and 
stop, set the automatic temperature control for the exact heat to be 
maintained during cooking—and go out. 

When you return the meal will be ready to serve. Or if you are late it 
will be kept warm for you. There is no chance for under-cooking or 
burning. Hotpoint’s automatic control gives exact results always. 

Electric cooking is easier, cooler, cleaner and better. Send for free 
catalog. There are Hotpoint electric ranges in all sizes and styles 
from which to choose. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CoO., Inc. 
155 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Factories: Ontario, California, and Chicago, Illinois 
Los Angeles + Portland + Seattle Salt Lake City + St. Louis 
Cleveland - New York + Boston + Atlanta 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 






SERVANTS 


i © 1926 
be E.E. A.Co. 
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New Hotpoint 












Hotpoint Super-Iron 


With patented Hotpoint Cal- 
rod Heating element cast in 
solid iron = practically inde- 
structible. It also has the com- 
fortable, patented Thumb Rest 
that rests wrist, arm and shoul- 
der. Price only $6.00. 


Percolator Set 
Ideal for the June bride 


The one way to make in- 
variably excellent coffee. 
Six cup percolator, gold 
lined sugar and creamer 
and large tray. Solid cop- 
per, finished in rich, pol- 
ished nickel. The lowest 
price ever offered for Hot- 
point quality. Only $17.00 
complete. 





Edison Electric Appliance Co.,Inc. 








155 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


Please send FREE catalog of Hotpoint electric ranges. 


Name _ ~ 





g Address 
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Install 
This Wagon Scale 


On Your Ranch 


at small cost 


Weigh right on your own ranch! You 
can install a Fairbanks Wagon Scale 
for weighing stock, wagon loads of hay, 
grain, feed, produce—everything that is 
bought and sold. Use of th’s type of 
scale is becoming more and more ne<es- 
sary to protect profits. Saves money 
by showing correct weight always. Pays 
for itself in dependable service, and 
needs little attention. 


Easy to install in a pit with straight 
walls requiring only a few yards of 
concrete. Printed instructions for in- 
stallation accompany each scale. They 
are well illustrated so as to make the 
work easy. Expert mechanics are not 
requ red. Your own men can install a 
Fairbanks Wagon Scale. 


The large quantity of these scales 
made permits exceptionally low prices. 
Made in s:zes 5 to 10 tons. 


See the Fairbanks Wagon Scale at 
your nearest dealer. Mail the ccuvon 
today for free booklet on profitable 
weighing. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc. 


Pacific Coast Service 


Los Angeles, Calif.....423 East Third St. 


Preand, Gali... ....<.0 000000 1827 Inyo St. 
Portland, Ore..East First and Taylor Sts. 
Seattle, Wasch....... 550 First Ave. South 
San Frarcisco,Cal. Spear and Harrison Sts. 
Spokane, Wash....... 518 East First Ave. 
Tacoma, Wash......... 432 Perkins Bldg. 


Salt Lake City, Utah.14 Southwest Temple 
General Offices: Chicago 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


Preferred the World Over 








‘ ' 
| FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc. ; 
1 Dept. 5406 i 
{ 423 Bast Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif. ' 
' Please send a copy of your free booklet, ; 
| ‘*Weighing for Profit,’’ ’ 
' 
; ZO. ccvccccccceces Cc vesecccesecesere ' 
: ARE er re ane eer eet ° 
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Ties that Blind 


(Continued from page 25) 


“Different and interesting,’ he ad- 
mitted, with a laugh. “I’ve been talking 
to him a bit—much as they’d let me. 
I wonder what he can see in this?” 

He did not expect a reply and she did 
not make one, but sat there nestling 
against his shoulder until they arrived. 

Perry stood on the edge of the pool 
pointing at McCallum. “I told you he was 
white,” he announced, “Look at him.” 

The tan line ended abruptly on arms 
and neck, leaving a white gap between 
that and his swimming suit. 

“You make me feel as though I weren’t 
properly clothed,” he laughed, as he dived 
from the board. Immediately the pool 
was a maze of bobbing heads and laughing 
shrieking voices. 

Marian and Bob were standing by the 
side of the pool, when McCallum climbed 
from the water. ‘Too much excitement 
for me, all at one time,” he protested. 

“Excitement?” 

“Why yes,” a puzzled look showed on 
the sunburnt face. “Isn’t this exciting?” 

Harrington shook his head. “We try 
to think so. I fancy, though, that there’s 
more up in your north country.” 

The other nodded. ‘Up where I come 
from,” he said, ‘a man got mad because 
things weren’t going right, and tossed his 
pick away. It hit a rock, knocked off a 
chunk and uncovered a vein of almost 
pure silver. That’s excitement, too,” he 
said, “but it’s different, somehow.” 

“This is just froth,’ Harrington re- 
torted, shortly. 

A hand reached up and caught McCal- 
lum’s foot, and he disappeared suddenly. 
He came up a moment later. “If you 
don’t like this kind,’ he sputtered, 
picking up the conversation where they 
had left it, “you might like ours.” 


THE suggestion might not have stayed 
in Harrington’s mind if it had not been 
for Carstair. They were dining together 
a day or so later, some half dozen of them, 
and Perry was repeating some of McCal- 
lum’s remarks, with a fair imitation of the 
latter’s broad burr. He caught the frown 
on Harrington’s face. “Bob’s another 
earnest young man,” he announced, to 
the table at large. “He thinks he loves 
work, but he doesn’t!” He turned to 
Harrington with cheerful effrontery. “You 
wouldn’t stick it, Bob—up there with 
McCallum—any more than I would. 
You'd be yelping for the flesh-pots before 
the first black fly had got through dining. 
I’d gamble, Bob, you wouldn’t stick it.” 

Bob turned with a half smile on his face, 
and a light answer on his lips. They 
wouldn’t get a rise out of him that way. 
Then he saw their eyes turn from him. 

“He would! He would!” Marian’s 
eyes blazed, and her lips trembled, but 
her words were clear. “He would! He 
would!’ she repeated. 

He heard Nina’s giggling laugh, saw 
the smiles on that row of faces. That was 
what they thought of him, and they were 
right—that was what he was. He hated 
them all. He looked at Marian. There 
were tears in her eyes, but she stood 
there still, with her challenge unanswered. 





He turned to Carstair with lips drawn 
tight. “I’ll take you,” he said, slowly. 
“Tll take you for a thousand that I can 
go, with just enough money to land me 
there, and stick it for six months—or 
more.” 

Perry looked puzzled for a moment. 
“T didn’t mean it that way, old man; 
sorry if | hurt your feelings.” 

“Vm offering to bet that thousand 
dollars,” Harrington repeated, slowly, 
“Are you hedging, now?” 

Perry flushed a little. “If you put it 
that way, I’m on, of course.” 

Harrington felt a hand upon his arn 
“We'd better go now, Bob dear.” H 
nodded and turned away without a word 

“He won’t go, dear,” Mrs. Odlham had 
heard the news with a sinking heart, yer 
she maintained her position, staunchly 
“He just won’t go, that’s all.” But in he 
heart, she was not over-sanguine. Bo! 
was foolish enough, she reflected, to do it 


Bes had gone. Marian had received ; 
letter from him, postmarked “Nort! 
Bay.” It meant nothing to her, less to 
her mother. Mrs. Oldham remembered 
vaguely, having heard of Hudson’s Bay: 
she supposed that was it. It was just 
Bob’s careless way of speaking. 

After that there was a long silenc: 
Marian went about as much as ever an 
Mrs. Oldham, who saw only that thing 
had settled down to their accustome: 
round, was quite content. There was : 
“to let’? sign on Bob’s one-time offic 
window. ‘That, Mrs. Oldham thought 
was as it should be. She wes not ai 
imaginative woman. She saw that Maria 
was, apparently, gayer than ever; she 
did not notice the brittleness behind that 
laughter. 

But the crowd noticed a change. Pegry 
particularly, found her difficult. He felt 
a certain sense of compunction, too. “If 
it hadn’t been for that fool bet—” In 
expiation he had generously decided t 
buzz her round a bit. 

“T suppose old Bob’s down on his hands 
and knees digging for gold like a nailer.” 

It was a well-intentioned effort, meant 
to open up a pleasant conversation— 
pleasant at least for her. 

But Marian did not receive it in that 
spirit. “It would do you good, Perry, if 
you had to dig for something.” 

“Not me,” Perry retorted, blandly 
“I’m not breaking my heart for work.” 

“No,” she said, scornfully, “‘you’re just 
a limpet.” 

“A what?” he questioned. 

“A flabby thing that just hangs on— 
that only exerts itself to do nothing.” 

Perry was swept by surprise. A sense 
of injury was growing upon him. “But 
I don’t have to work,” he protested. 

_ “Of course you don’t have to. But 
isn’t there something inside you that 
makes you want to?” 

Perry had met reformers before, people 
who would have robbed him of his ease 
He decided to nip the idea in the bud 
“The lad inside,” he said, “thinks the 
same way about it that I do.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH) 
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This Sport Tour- 
ing, designed by 
Brunn, gives a 
newconceptionof 
open car beauty. 
It has many un- 
usual refinements 
and conveniences. 


LINCOLN MOTOR 
COMPANY 


Division of 


\. Ford Motor Company y aed 
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Some say “pDhenomenal’’ 


that the finest crude, and the ablest 

chemistry—plus ultra-modern refin- 

ing facilities—should combine to 

produce a motor-oil so high in qual- 

ity, so low in price, as Aristo Motor 
il. 


But it isn’t phenomenal — it’s just 
common sense. Aristo is refined and 
sold where it is produced—west of 
the Rockies. 


You pay only for lubrication when 
you buy Aristo. That’s why it 
costs less. 
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Motor Oil 


Union Oil Company 


of California 
Also Producers of Union Gasoline 





Union Oil Service Stations 
and Independent Dealers 
of the First Class 

Everywhere 
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Palo 


Alto 


(Continued from page 33) 


ganizations, a headquarters for classes in 
folk dancing and the arts, a free employ- 
ment bureau, an open forum, et cetera. 
More important, it is something hospit- 
able and attractive that every Palo Altan 
feels he shares in common with his fellows. 

Talk to any Palo Altan about his town’s 
health department and his surging civic 
pride will burst the barriers of his innate 
modesty like flood waters that must go 
somewhere, and he will regale you with a 
few facts. Palo Alto went in for a real 
health department, with a bacteriological 
laboratory, long before other and larger 
cities thought it necessary. The health 
department, curiously, has always been 

eaded by an engineer, rather than by a 
nails man. He is aided by the bacteri- 
ologist, a visiting nurse and by a dairy in- 
pector who makes sure not only of Palo 
\lto’s pure milk supply, but also that of 
ieighboring communities. They have a 
ule in Palo Alto that no child who has 
been absent from school for more than two 
lays can return without a health depart- 
ment examination. Many a contagious 
lisease has been nipped in this way at the 
start. The health ofhcer can look at a map 
in which are stuck colored pins and show 
you the houses in which there are conta- 
gious diseases, or in which there have been 
contagious diseases during the past years, 
even down to homely measles and mumps. 


HEY tell of a neat job done by this Palo 

Alto health department shortly after 
the last Big Game at the Stanford Stadium. 
The city health officer heard of a man in 
Lodi, California, who had been at the Big 
Game and who on his return to Lodi came 
down with smallpox. Securing his name, 
the health officer located the man’s seat, 
at the office of the Stanford Board of 
Athletic Control, and also got the names 
and addresses of those who sat around 
him at the Big Game. Each and every 
one was notified by wire to be vaccinated 
at once. Two people who had been neigh- 
bors of the afflicted man at the Big Game 
developed slight cases of smallpox, but 
suffered no ill effects, due to the prompt 

vaccination. > 

Perhaps such efficiency as that accounts 
for the regular pilgrimages made to Palo 
Alto by health officers from all over the 
country, and for the fact that Palo Alto’s 
death rate from preventable diseases is 
less than two per thousand per year, com- 
pared to four and one-half for the rest of 
the state. 

Next, go over and look at the Palo Alto 
high school. Who wouldn’t want his 
youngsters to go there! Not because of 
the beautiful new _half-million-dollar 
buildings, the spacious grounds, the latest 
in equipment, nor even because of fifty 
members of the faculty, because there are 
fine faculties and all those things in many 
western high schools, but because of the 
boys and girls they raise in Palo Alto. 
They have spirit, health, the will to do 
things. They are a lively, aggressive 
crowd, those Palo Alto high school folks. 
It would take a whole article to tell about 
them. Suffice it to say that families from 
all over the Santa Clara Valley want to 





send their children to Palo Alto for school- 
ing, even by train, and the city has had to 
charge a tuition fee for students from 
without the city boundaries. But they 
come, and in scores. What is more, the 
several grammar schools scattered around 
this little town are in the same class. 

I can hear some folks say, “Well, why 
shouldn’t Palo Alto be a wonderful place, 
with Stanford University, right next door, 
to help it along?” 

Palo Altans give members of the Stan- 
ford faculty much credit for the gener- 
osity with which professors have served in 
community affairs. The relations be- 
tween the town and the university are 
most amicable and co-operative. I under- 
stand that is not always the case between 
universities and nearby communities. 
Also, I suppose the patronage of Stanford 
students helped the Palo Alto merchants 

carry better than ordinary stocks of goods 
on their shelves, and that in turn at- 
tracted trade from other nearby communi- 
ties, thereby increasing Palo Alto’s pros- 
perity. 


UT the real reason for Palo Alto’s place 

at the head of fine places to live is 
the spirit of the people. As stated before, 
somebody has always cared about civic 
affairs. Somebody always saw to it that 
they ran a little better than was necessary, 
or better than a professional office-holder 
would run them. Somebody always saw 
to it that the city got full value for its 
money. 

Palo Alto went after quality and got it. 

I recall the remark of a prominent mer- 
chant. *“Take our chamber of commerce,” 
he said. “It’s not a chamber of commerce. 
It’s an exchange for civic information. We 
don’t want to boost Palo Alto to others. 
We want to make it better for ourselves. 
We don’t try to persuade industries to 
come here. As a matter of fact, we dis- 
courage them. This isn’t a good place for 
industries, except for a few unusual ones. 
But it is a fine place for a $2,500,000 build- 
ing and loan association, which we have, 
the largest in the country for a town of 
this size. 

“We feel about Palo Alto’s growth as 
the United States feels about immigra- 
tion. American immigration laws are 
strict. Argentine laws are lenient. Ar- 
gentine even offers to pay transportation 
expenses of Italian settlers and give them 
free land. Yet the Italians still prefer to 
come to America, because they know it is 
a good place to come. We think people 
of the right kind will come to Palo Alto 
because it is a fine place to live. They’ve 
got to want to come. We won’t coax 
them. We want the kind of people here 
who care how things. run here.” 

The merchant might have figured that 
all newcomers, good or otherwise, would 
have to buy his wares. He might have 
put that thought first. Sometimes mer- 
chants do that. But he didn’t. I don’t 
know anybody in Palo Alto who does. 
That’s why I say it is the best little city 
in the West. The citizens have made it so. 

They intend to keep it so. 
Somebody cares, in Palo Alto. 











The Wax 
That Cleans 


Just think! No previous 
cleaning of the surface is nec- 
essary when Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax is used. It does 
not merely gloss over the dirt 
as other waxes do. Instead, 
it quickly removes ALL dust, 
dirt and blemishes as it is 
applied. It literally Cleans 
To The Bone with almost 
magical results. 


LAND NEE 


LIQUID 
WAX 


When dry it is quickly 
brought to a beautiful high 
lustre that reveals all the 
beauty of the finish and leaves 
a thin coating that protects 
the surface from wear. 


Price—4 oz. 35c, 12 oz. 60c, and 
quart $1.40. 


FREE! 





CONVINCE YOUR- 
SELF that there is 
no other wax 'ike this 
‘Wax That Cleans’’. 
Mail the coupon be- 
lo v an 1 receive a toc. 
trial bottle FREE. 
Try it on wh'te en- 
amelan i NOTE THE 
IMMEDIATE RE- 
SULTS— how quickly 
all dust and dirt is 
wiped away. 







Send for your 
trial bottle 
today. 


Buffalo 
Specizity 
Co. 


Buffalo, 
N.Y. 
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See the 
actual 
colors! 


108 different color schemes 
for the roof, walls and trim 
of YOUR home 


ICHARDSON, maker of famous 

Multicrome Roofs, now offers you a 
way to select in advance the perfect ex 
terior color scheme for your home. Send 
for new booklet, “What Color for the 
Roof?” Contains page after page of 
beautiful colored illustrations, interest- 
ing homes and attractive roof effects. 
With it comes the Richardson Harmo- 
nizer—enables you to see 108 actual 
color schemes, to select exactly the best 
combination of roof, walls and trim for 
your particular home. Don’t build or 
re-roof without consulting it. Booklet 
and Harmonizer are offered at less than 
cost—25 cents for both. Order by cou- 
pon—now. 

Pacific Coast Distributors 
ZELLERBACH PAPER CO. 
Headquarters: San Francisco 
Branches: Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento, 


Los Angeles, San Diego, Portland, Seattle, 
Spokane, Salt Lake City 


Se ee, 
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NEW 


An opportunity 
never before offered 
home-builders 





The Ricardos 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 


Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Dept. 95-E, San Francisco, Cal. 


Enclosed is 25 cents (stamps or wrapped coin) for which please send me new 
Booklet and Harmonizer. 
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Silver, Lin en 


and Glass 


(Continued from page 68) 


various times during her young girlhood, 
up to her wedding day. Into this, per- 
haps, more than anything else, are woven 
the plans and dreams for the new home 
and the new life, for the dining table is the 
center of the home and the background 
for dispensing hospitality. 

Table linen should be selected with 
care, for in this choice the bride measures 
her good taste and expresses her person- 
ality. It is not necessary to have a large 
number of tablecloths and napkins, but 
they should be of the best quality that 
it is possible to afford. 

In selecting linen of good quality, the 
feeling of the fabric is perhaps the most 
satisfactory test. It should have firm- 
ness and yet some elasticity, but it should 
not be stiff, for this indicates that it con- 
tains a filling and that its quality is in- 
ferior. Weight is also a very good test of 
linen, for the cloths woven from a rounded 
thread are not only the most durable but 
also the heaviest. The best known test is 








made with a drop of moisture, which 
spreads very rapidly on linen and much 
more slowly or not at all on cotton. 


HE size and shape of the tablecloths 

should correspond to that of the dining 
table, and should be selected to be suit- 
able on the occasions for which they will 
be used. A round table demands a round 
cloth, while a square or oblong table 
requires a cloth of its own shape. A 
margin or drop of fifteen or eighteen 
inches is desirable to give grace and 
beauty to the appearance of the table. 
For use at dinner, either the simple home 
meal or the more formal entertainment, 
a white cloth of a fine quality of damask, 
with napkins to match, is the only choice 
that good form permits. 

Tablecloths may be purchased in pat- 
terns of varying lengths or by the yard. 
Although the patterned cloths are more 
attractive in appearance, the linen by the 
yard is less expensive and of equally good 
quality. The everyday cloths should be 
of a length to cover the table when it is 
set for the family meal, but the finer cloths 
should allow for the extensions demanded 
by the addition of guests. Accurate 
measurements should be made before buy- 














ing, so that no more is purchased than 
needed. If there is a pattern which is de- 
signed to appear on the surface of the 
table, this should be measured also to be 
sure that it conforms to the size of the 
table-top, for its beauty may be spoiled 
by falling below the table’s edge if the 
table-top is smaller than the pattern. 

Dinner napkins are of several sizes, 
each equally correct, but twenty-four to 
twenty-seven inches is a usual and con- 
venient size for frequent use. 

‘Fable linen should be hemmed by hand 
and marked with hand embroidery. The 
bridal linen bears the bride’s monogram 
or the initial of her last name, often placed 
in a diamond-shaped frame to give it a 
more conventional form. A tablecloth 
and napkins of the same pattern should 
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design, although the size is different. 
When the cloth is small and is to be used 
every day one initial in the right-hand 





® cighteen inches from the center half way 
} down the sides is correct. 
he popular refectory table has brought 


colored or white linen, but usually in a 
heavy quality rather than one of the fine 
grades. These are oblong in shape, about 
twelve by eighteen inches, to accommodate 
all the setting of china, silver and glass for 
each person. The small napkins, from 
fourteen to sixteen inches square, match 
the doilies. A narrow runner may be 
placed down through the center of the 
table if the table is wide enough to ac- 
commodate it. But if the runner overlaps 
the doilies it should be omitted. The 
runner alone will be sufficient for two 
persons, and two crossing each other at 








ment for four. 


> 
i 


HE demand for color on the table, as 
elsewhere, is answered by the colored 
elass which is lovely in the extreme when 
vandled carefully and used with fittings 
ind decorations that are harmonious. As 
i contrast to the coarse peasant pottery 
o popular at present, the fragile colored 
elass is delightful. A set of dishes in 
vellow flanked by either blue or green 
elasses would be a long remembered com- 
bination, while other combinations that 
are equally attractive suggest themselves. 
Amber glass is always a favorite, for it 
carries a suggestion of sunlight wherever 
it appears, although it seems to need 
idded color to appear to the best advan- 
tage. Colored linen doilies or runners 
with a hint of blue, green or yellow make a 
better background than white, while a 
bowl of fruit may be used as a center- 
piece. 

Amethyst glass is excellent in more 
delicate combinations, with the pastel 
shades of pink, blue or yellow, using pale, 
fragile blossoms in an amethyst glass vase 
1 bowl as a center decoration. 

As the colored glass is usually chosen 
for its share in the general decorative plan 
of the table, and its contribution of beauty 
as well as usefulness, shapes of grace and 
delicacy should be selected. Goblets of a 
curious design that slope sharply from a 
» wide and spreading rim to a thin stem 
sive an old world air to the table. Tall 
comports may hold colored candies and 
sweetmeats that add a note of color. 
Colored glass jars containing bonbons are 
ilso used frequently, appearing in pairs at 
each side of the bowl containing the 
brightly colored fruit, either real or arti- 
ficial, or between the candlesticks, where 
they give back bright reflections. 

The dinner table of to-day is a com- 
bination of tradition and originality. It 
is spread with linen that is fine and white, 
silver following the best of the old 
patterns surviving because of their 
beauty; the pottery is much of it modern 
in the extreme, giving more than a sug- 
gestion of its peasant origin in its thick- 
ness and uneven decoration, while the 
glass adds the last note in color and 
contrast. 
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be embroidered with letters of the same 


| 
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corner is all that is needed. On a larger | 
and more formal cloth a monogram or | 
initial on opposite corners, or about | 


into use a new type of doily in either | 





right angles make a very good arrange- | 
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Exquisite « Incomparable 


ERE is the kind of an iron you have always wanted, 

but never thought possible. It’s a real achievement— 
an iron that won’t burn out. An insurance policy covering this 
for a life-time comes with it. 


Never does the fortunate possessor of a Lady Dover experi- 
ence those disheartening accidents that mar so many ironing 
days. Over-heating does not damage this fine electric iron. 
And it is impervious to moisture. Even dropping it on the 
laundry floor won’t injure it electrically. 


CAs Beautiful As It Is Durable 


The Lady Dover has been given great beauty as well as re- 
markable durability. Note its satiny, shimmering finish. And 
those graceful, tapering lines make it possible for you to see 
your ironing every inch of the way. When you see it, you 
will say it’s the most beautiful iron you ever saw! 


Leading dealers the country over will show you the Lady 
Dover. With a convenient plug that turns the current off 
or on without disconnecting the iron, it costs $6.75. 


DOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY + DOVER, OHIO 


Dover Table Percolator Dover Domanco 




















The exquisite Dover Table Perco- 
lator also has insured ‘‘no-burn- 
out’’ feature. Easy toclean. Six cup 
size, $8.50. Nine cup size, $10.00. 


yy 


As sturdy and reliable as the Lady 
Dover is the Dover Domanco, the 
original ‘‘no-burn-out’’ electric 
iron. Also insured. Retail price, $5. 
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TR E-JUR 
Face Powder 


JOLI- MEMOIRE FRAGRANCE 


Sample— Generous sized package in 
your: own favorite shade sent for 10c. in 
stamps or coin. The House of Tre-Jur, 
Iné., 19 West 18th Street . .. New York. 
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Beautiful Complexion 
IN 15 DAYS 


Clear your complexion of pimples, blackhe ads, 
whitehcads, red 6 ,o.s, enluiged pores, oily skin 
and other biewishes.” 1 can give you a cum- 
lexi. ns oft, rosy, clear, velvety beyond your 
Fondest dream. A-<ddoit ina few da xs. My 
is different. cosmetics, lotions, 
chanderggnton plasters, banda: ages, 
ve, rollers « 4 other 
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Send no money. Just get the facts 


Dorothy nes 646 N. Michigan Blvd., Suite 464, ie 




















DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them appear 
naturally dark, long snd luxuri- 
| ort <satesaine tory thea. Perfectly 
f Barmiees, tlved by m tees < of Boyd 
i md FLACK or BROWN, 750 "at your 
ler’ or direct por 


MAYDELLINE Co., CHICAGO 
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Summer ateguards to Beauty 


KIN, hair and eyes are all under a 
double strain during the summer 
months, not only because they must 
meet the test of greater activities 
and outdoor life, but also because there is 
a decided tendency to neglect the neces- 
sary daily routine needed to preserve the 
beauty carefully built up during the winter. 
The skin is usually the first to suffer, 
and no amount of make-up will cover the 
ravages that one day’s hot sun can make 
on a delicate complexicn. At present it 
is the mode to go about quite unprotected, 
for the small hats of the 
present day are of no 
service in this regard. A 
well browned skin is con- vas 
sidered such an enviable bad 9| 
possession that there are / /\, 
creams and powders giv- | 
ing the correct tint to | {7 
those who prefer to avoid 4 \ i¢| 
earning it on the golf \WY) 
course or the beach. Ty 


O tan without burn- \¢ N 

ing is a_ difficult B 
matter, but it can be 
done with care. It is 
best to avoid the use of water, espe- 
cially cold water, on the skin when it 
has been exposed to the sun, wind or 
dust. Use a soft, almost liquid cream 
for cleansing and be generous with it. 
Rub it in thoroughly but gently, and 
leave it on for a little while to give 
the skin a chance to soften and relax. 
Then remove very carefully with soft 
tissue paper squares which come just for 
this purpose and are as pleasant to the 
skin as a bit of delicate old linen. Now 
rub in a very small portion of a heavier 
cream before applying any powder. 
This will act as a protection to the 
tender skin and hold the powder. If 
this is done regularly and carefully it will 
produce a little deeper color each day 
until finally the desired and becoming 
state of tan is reached without the painful 
and skin-destroying sunburn. 

If the arms and neck are to be allowed 
to take on a coat of tan, it should cover 
them completely, leaving no small por- 
tions of white skin exposed when the bath- 
ing suit is changed for an evening gown. 
A V-shaped layer of tan back and front 
will ruin the effect of any costume. 

If the skin is tender a thin covering of 
cold cream of cocoanut oil offers a slight 
protection and seems to hasten the tan- 
ning process without the intermediate 
burning. This can be rubbed lightly on 
to the neck and arms, allowed to remain 
for a few moments and wiped off care- 
fully but not too completely. Then dust 





the skin with a talcum powder, and yo 
are ready to meet the rays of the sun. 
The make-up in summer is also a matt: 
of careful consideration, for naturally th 
pale powders and rouges that 
enhanced the 
skin will no longer prove becoming wh« 
the tone is deepened and darkened 
Powders of a darker shade are necessar\ 
even for blondes, and a deeper rouge wi 
add just the note of color that often mak« 
the darker tint in the skin so becoming 
For use in the evening there are powder 
of other shades that hav: 
a tendency to make tl 
skin look pale and whi 
\ are quite worth invest 
‘ gating. A powder th: 
\ is slightly mauve prov: 
most becoming to som: 
complexions under 
artificial light, whi 
about similar change: 
when once 
shade has been foun 
that gives the desire: 
effect. As the skin dark 
ens, all the make-up can b 
slightly deepened and in 
creased, for the accent b« 
comes less noticeable as thi 
tan deepens. Eyebrows, lip: 
and cheeks should take on a slightl\ 
increased color to offer a charming 
contrast to their darker background 
Do not allow the nails to become brittl« 
or broken during the summer holiday. It 
is sometimes difficult to indulge in all the 
games and sports that are part of the 
season’s activities and still keep the nails 
pink to the end of the season, but ; 
frequent hot olive oil bath will do wonder: 
when the nails become brittle and the ski 
dry or ragged and threatening hangnails 
Heat a very small amount of olive oi 
until fairly warm and hold the nails in it 
for about five or ten minutes. After this 
manicure them as usual, being careful t« 
remove with a small pair of tweezers al 
the loosened bits of skin around the edg: 
of the nail. If the hands are becoming 
coarsened or rough, this olive oil bath may 
be extended to cover them completely. 


[! is also well to keep a generous bottk 
of lotion for the hands where it can b« 
freely applied whenever they are washed 
If the water is hard or the soap at all try- 
ing to the skin, this will assist in correct 
ing the effects while it softens the skin and 
heals the results of unaccustomed ex- 
posure. 

The eyes should be protected from glare 
and burning as well as from wind and 
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dust. Do not scorn the huge and unbe- 
coming goggles when motoring any long 
distance and remember that all these 
glasses give a greater protection to the 
-yes if they are slightly darkened to 
soften the intense light. Dark glasses 
should also be worn when reading out of 
doors when the light is strong, for the 
reflection from the white page is very try- 
ing to the eyes and apt to bring on a head- 
ache if indulged in for any length of time. 
Be sure to bathe the eyes twice a day in 
a solution of boric acid. Use an eye cup 
or eye dropper for the purpose, and be 
generous with the liquid. This can not 
possibly be used too much and every bath 





is cleansing, strengthening and refreshing. | 

The hair needs special care in summer, 
whether it is worn long or short, for the | 
pores of the scalp are more active under 
the stimulating influence of the sun, 
which makes frequent treatments and 
shi impoos a matter of necessity. Ex- 
posure to a burning sun will fade the hair 
and has a tendency to coarsen it as well, 
although it is said to increase the growth. 
V 1gorous brushing 1 Is necessary to give the 
sheen which is the mark of care and 
beauty, while tonic treatments should be 
increased if possible. 


HEN salt water bathing 1s indulged in 

the hair should be protected as much 
as possible and rinsed thoroughly in fresh 
water after a salt bath. Never allow the 
hair to dry in the sun after wetting with 
salt water, as it is apt to be left streaked, 
faded and without luster. If the scalp 
seems dry and the hair begins to come out, 
give it an olive oil bath the night before it 
is to be shampooed and allow the oil to 
remain on the scalp over night. Heat a 
small amount of olive oil, part the hair 
and with a bit of absorbent cotton pat the 
oil well into the scalp. This will give life 
and strength to the scalp and luster and 
beauty to the hair. 

There are times, especially when travel- 
ing or away from home, that every woman 
in an emergency is obliged to give herself 
an occasional shampoo. ‘The great diff- 
culty to the inexperienced usually lies in 
rinsing thoroughly enough to remove the 
soap. This has been greatly changed by the 
introduction of a shampoo that does not 
require rinsing. The hair is first wet, the 
shampoo applied and rubbed into a lather 
and when all the dirt has been removed so 
that the suds are clean, the lather is wiped 
off with the hands and the hair dried as 
usual. It is soft, bright and tractable 
after this shampoo which leaves the scalp 
in excellent condition. 

When preparing to go away in the 
summer be sure to be well supplied with 
all your favorite and accustomed creams 
and lotions. It is not always possible to 
pick these up along the road and a change 
is not wise under the trying conditions of 
travel whatever the result may be at home. 

Do not absolutely abandon the ac- 
customed care of the skin, and the usual 
routine for the hair and nails in the rush 
of sightseeing and good times, for this 
must be made up at some time and i 
may be easier to give a little time now 
than a greater amount later on. 

And increased pleasure always comes to 
the well groomed woman who feels her- 
self properly cared for and a joy to the eye 
under the exacting demands of unusual 
conditions. 
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Frederics is the perfected meth- 
od for hair of every shade and 
texture, giving large soft waves 
of lustrous beauty. 
cause it involves no risks, 
does away with the need for 


laboratory testing. 


Free! 


lg f) D- for your perm 


| Pernianent | 
| Waning 


, 51 West 37th St 


Way YOU SHOULD INSIST UPONA  .- 


Frederics Method 


permanent wave 






ECAUSE this is the method of permanent waving used by 
practically all foremost masters of the art, your hair should 
have the greater loveliness it affords. 


You will find the hairdresser 
who uses this method to be the 
leading expert in your com- 
munity. If youdo not know of 
a Wadiics Method shop, we 
will gladly send you on request 
the name of one nearby. 


And be- 
it 


Write for a copy of this folder. It tells how to care correctly 


anent wave. Tells, too, in detail, why you 


should insist upon the Frederics Method. 


6. Fredentcs ‘Tac 


reet, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Grederics Method 
FERMAN ENT WAVING. 


JE. HAIR OF. WOMEN WHO CARE” 














Darkens and Beautifies Eyebr 
touching and beautifying eyebrows, 


in all shades. Meyer's Mascarillo has 
Standard for over 50 years. For sale at 
and Dept. Stores or sent on receipt of 
also made in liquid form, same 
price. Generous sample sent 
on receipt of 
CHARLES MEYER, 24E, 12th St., 


N.Y. 


MASCARILLO 


An absolutely harmless preparation for re 


lashes, beards and hair. NOT A DYE. Prepared 


10 


Relieve that itching, burning torment 
and start the healing now with 
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Jarnac—the French-formula pow 
derthat hasd< one away with allfuss 
and muss w:th “‘powde r base!” No 
need now, for “‘foundation” creams 
nor heavy, stifling powders! 

Try this medium we ight powder 
of low vis:b:lity—time it—prove 
howit stays for hours and hours. 
And Jarnaccream that makes skin 
grow beautiful! 

Both free fora real test—plenty 
pA - pa aae clip this ad now and 


Twouldlihe FREE gene symattte al boxes of both—Jarnac 
Ic E AND Jarnac PO XE -and don’t forget 
, Fiethe Jarnac Book of By = auty secrets! 
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- Resinol 


Everyone admires 
the silken glint, the 
fine, wholesome odor 
ofwell-groomed hair. 

Well-kept hair isa 
woman’s most val- 
ued asset. Nothing 
in her make-up 
counts for more and 
no other charm is 
quite so casy to ac- 
quire. 


(AH-MAH-ME) 








SHAMPOO 


OF EGYPTIAN HENNA 
used once a week will make your crown of 
glory a real diadem. Absolutely harmless, 
does not change the color of the hair nor 
stain the scalp, Rinses easily and perfectly. 
Leaves no soapy or oily residue. Eliminates 
dandruff. Imparts such a marvelous, whole- 
some odor. Try Amami this week. Get it from 
your nearest druggist or department store. 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
48 Warren Street, New York City 
TRY AMAMI BATH (Crystal) POWDER 
Softens and perfumes the water. 
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The Telephone at the (entennial 





One hundred years after the 
signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, the infant tele- 
phone was first exhibited at the 
Philadelphia Exposition. 


Since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, mankind had sought some 
means of communicating over 
distances which unaided hu- 
man speech could not bridge. 
Drums, signal fires, runners, the 
pony express, and finally the 
electric telegraph were means 
to get the message through. It 
remained for the telephone to 
convey a speaker’s words and 


tones over thousands of miles. 
“My God, it talks!” 
claimed the Emperor of Brazil 
before a group of scientists at 
the Philadelphia Exposition, 
as he recognized the voice of 
Alexander Graham Bell, dem- 
onstrating the new invention. 


Today, after a brief half- 
century, the telephone lines of 
the Bell System have become 
the nerves of the nation. The 
telephone connects citizen 
with citizen, city with city, 
state with state for the peace 
and prosperity of all. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
AND ASSOCIATED 
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IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR 


THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 


WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
















’, PARKERS 
HAIR 


BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
2 TOPS HAIR FALLING 


WS Has been used with 
‘SUCCESS Jor more than 40 Years 


) RESTORES COLOR AND 
. BEAUTY TO GRAY 
¥ AND FADED HAIR 
60¢&#1922 at all druggists 


2 
[> HISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS 
= PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 
“When_washing ha ar always use | 


hampoo 

















you have any teins in obtaining NYOIL 
send to us and we will see that you e 
ere supplied. Cleanest, finest lu- 





Pricating oil for light machinery and all 
household uses in the world. P 
NYOIL for 
Typewriters, Sewing Machines, Phono- 
graphs, Guns, Razors, Revolvers, 
Lawn Mewers—Small Motors. 
Removes rust, prevents rust. 

Polishes finest surfaces. 


35¢ 
in 
che. handy 


PORTSMANS FRIEN cans. 
W.F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 














| Now Listen 


(Continued from page 31) 


beamed Malon: 


Yes, yes, you do. 


“That’s settled then,” 
“You start Saturday. 
Don’t try to deny it. You are going Sat- 
urday. You are going—to—California'” 

In a rage, I retired early. 

I could not sleep. I lay and tossed upon 
my bed, thinking of scathing remarks 
with which I could have squelched H. 
Walker Malone. 

From below I heard his voice, address- 
ing confidences to his wife with all that 
low-toned secrecy which an auctioneer 
uses in asking for a better bid. 

“T can’t let the matter drop now, 
Mabel. He’ll never respect my ability as 
a salesman if I can’t sell him on the ide« 
of a California trip. I’ve got to see it 
through! I’ve — got -—- to — see — it 
through!” 

[ did not sleep that night. 

H. Walker Malone commented upon 
my appearance at the breakfast table. 

“Bert, you’re all in. Your nerves hay 
gone back on you. You’ve simply got t: 
get away. Just pull out and leave you: 
patients. They'll get along some wa, 
You can leave Saturday. You must leav: 
Saturday. You— must —leave— Satur- 
day!” 

I said nothing. 

On some vague pretext I retired to m\ 
study and picked up a book. It was an 
unwritten law that I was not to be dis- 
turbed when I retired to my study. | 
knew Mabel would impress that fact upon 
her boisterous husband. 

Evidently she did, for I heard his voic: 
booming through the house. 

“Now listen, that’s all nonsense. | 
know what he needs. He needs company. 
Human companionship is a great cure for 
tired nerves. He’s been alone teo much. 
He needs somebody to talk to him.” 


CAUGHT the hum of Mabel’s voice, 

raised in frenzied expostulation. It was 
drowned in hoarse, masculine accents 
which shivered the house on its founda- 
tions. 

“He — needs — somebody — to — talk 
—to—him.” 

I got up to lock the door. I was too 
late. I met him on the threshold. 

I felt that I should go mad if he said 
anything more about California. Hysteri- 
cally, I sought to change the subject to 
something which would be of interest to 
him. 

“Mabel tells me you’re something of a 


| golf enthusiast.” 


It worked. 
“Indeed I am,” he boomed, “and this 
is a fine morning to try out that course at 


| your country club!” 


I stalked to the door and picked up my 
golf sticks. At last I would gain a point. 

“Come on,” I said, in a voice that 
sounded almost cheerful. 

I shouldn’t have tried to play golf. | 
could feel it as I drew back my driver for 
that first swing. I couldn’t get the feel of 
the club. H. Walker Malone was watch- 
ing me as a cat watches a mouse. I could 
feel his eyes watching my every motion. 


| It made me nervous. 


Walter S. Gray Co., 1054 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Southern California Music Co., 806 So. Broadway, Los Angeles | 


That was one thing I’d show him up at. 
I’d got the “low down” on his golf score 
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from Mabel. He shot consistently 
around a hundred. I seldom went over 
ninety. For once I’d show him. 

I swung the club. 

I still don’t know how it happened. I 
foozled my drive. 

As my startled eyes watched the ball 
bobbing along in the wet grass some fifty 
feet from the tee, I heard H. Walker Ma- 
lone’s voice. For that matter, everybody 
within five hundred yards heard it. 

“Now listen, Bert. I knew you were 
going to do that. You fudged on it— 
raised your right shoulder. You're sup- 
posed to drop that right shoulder just the 
merest fraction of an inch just at the 
moment of impact. Now watch.” 

I watched. Everybody watched. Ap- 
parently I was a green dub taking lessons 
from a professional. 

H. Walker Malone had an incorrect 
stance. He didn’t handle his wrists right 
as he drew back the club. He moved his 
head on the up swing and the toe of the 
club was pointed wrong as he started 
down—but, somehow, he hit the ball. He 
hit it for a fair drive. Ordinarily I could 
have knocked the ball fifty yards farther 
than he did, but he seemed mighty proud 
of that drive. 

“That’s the way to do it, Bert, old boy. 
Smash ’em right on the nose, and don’t 
forget that right shoulder. Drop it a bit.” 

By the time I made my brassie swing | 
was mad, good and mad, mad with that 
smouldering rage which has ruined so 
many golf scores. As might be expected 
I sliced the ball over in the rough. 

H. Walker Malone was at least a hun- 
dred and fifty yards away, standing over 
h's ball. At least I felt that 1 would be 
spared any suggestions. I was wrong. 
His voice boomed over the fairway as 
plain as though he were at my elbow. 

‘Now listen, Bert. You’ve got to roll 
your wrists to get away from that slice. 
Try rolling your wrists.” 


I MADE no reply. I walked after my 
ball.. At the expense of ruining a new ball 
with topped shots I managed to get on 
the green. At last, somehow, that night- 
mare was over and my ball dropped in 
the cup. 

I drew myself up and walked to the 
second tee. Here at least I would steady 
down and show this fresh dub up, show 
him up right. I always got a good drive 
from the second tee. 

Malone led off. As before, he violated 
all of the rules of golf and got a fair drive. 

I tried to get back in form. I tried to 
make my old swing. It was no use. I 
kept thinking of “rolling my wrists,” of 
“dropping my shoulder.”’ Malone didn’c 
say anything. He merely stared aggres- 
sively at the back of my neck. I could 
feel that stare. My ball went into a 
wicked hook, out of bounds. 

“Now listen, Bert—” 

I never heard what H. Walker Malone 
had to say. I suddenly caught sight of 
Spud Terrier, the boxing instructor at my 
club. He was just finishing the first hole, 
in a minute he would be over on the 
second tee. I had once saved his life when 
he was taken with appendicitis. He had 
vowed he would do anything for me, any- 
thing. Spud used to be in the ring. 
There was a something about him that 
was rough, a beautiful scorn of all golfing 
conventions, a disregard for the finer 
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AA wew exterior facing of Indiana Limestone will 
work miracles in transforming an old structure into 
an attractive, up-to-date building. Dinginess will 
give way to freshness; dark, grimy walls to those of 
a beautiful light color. And with the passing of 
time, these new walls will take on a mellowness 
which will only increase their charm. 

Indiana Limestone is being widely used by archi- 
tects and builders throughout the country today for 
remodeling purposes. It is a matural stone, not a 
manufactured product, and is obtainable from cut 
stone contractors in almost every city in the United 
States. Its use not only greatly increases the sale 
value of a structure, but assures owners of an exter- 
ior which is dignified, substantial and permanently 
satisfactory. 


= These booklets sent free upon request 
‘The Story of Indiana Limestone"’ ‘‘Indiana Limestone Bank Buildings”’ 


“Distinctive Houses of Indiana Limestone’ ‘‘Indiana Limestone for 
School and College Buildings’’ Portfolio of House Designs—50c 
Indiana yo , ; ~ 
P 9 ee e discourage cleaning “> 
Limestone Quarrymen’s Association Indiana Limestone build- 
. ings, since the venerable 
Box 794, Bedford, Indiana antique effect produced by 
weathering is conceded to 
} be one of the great charms 












of natural stone. However, 
anyone determined to 
clean a stone building 
may obtain complete in- 
formation on methods 
that will not destroy the 
surface of the stone, by 
writing to the Indiana 
Limestone Quarrymen’s 
| Association, Service 


Bureau, Bedford “ 
\ Indiana 
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| social customs. I knew that when he said 
“anything,” he meant anything. 
“Excuse me a moment,” I muttered to 
Malone. 

I stepped over to the first green. 
“Spud” I said, “you once promised that 
| you’d do anything for me, anything in the 
world.” 

He nodded. 

“That man I’m playing with is a 
| bounder, a beastly bounder. I’ll hold him 
on the second tee until you get over there, 
then I want you to claim he stepped on 
your toe, something, anything. ‘Then 
give him one or two good ones, just hard 
enough to leave a mark and to bring a 
little humility into his soul. I want to 
convince him that there’s something he 
doesn’t know everything about.” 

Spud looked at me curiously, then at 
H. Walker Malone. 

” he asked. 


“There’s only one of ’em? 

I nodded. 

“Shucks,” he spat, “I said I’'d do any- 
thing for you, I thought maybe there was 
a dozen or so. Shucks, one aint nuttin’. 
Why say, I’ll walk right over there and 
smash him on the beezer.” 


GREAT peace came into my soul. | 
walked back to the second tee. 
“Sorry, but I had to see a man for a 


The New Design 
White Mountain 


moment. He’s Spud Terrier, the old 
: i boxer. Don’t think he likes me any too 
Triple Motion well, but I had to see him.” 
Malone nodded. 
Ice Cream Freezer “All right. Now, listen, Bert, you’ve 


gotta shoot another ball. 
way. Roll your wrists. 
Roll—your—wrists!” 
As I addressed the ball, I could hear 
footsteps behind me. I took a tentative, 
practice swing—There came the sounds of 
a scuffle. 
“Hey, you. 


Try this one my 
Remember now. 


Should be among the really worthwhile 

ifts. Like her mother and grandmother, 
a bride will find the White Mountain 
Freezer an easy and certain source of re- 
freshments for any occasion. 


Home-made ice creams and ices are 
sure to be pure and wholesome 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., Inc. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


_ I turned, a smile twisting my features, 
in spite of myself. 
have put Spud up to it. I knew I was a 





cad, but, oh the joy of it! I turned. 

Spud had dropped his sticks, his right 
fist was doubled up, his left slid forward, 
measuring the distance. It would be 
terrible. He was going to hit him harder 
than I'd wanted, still— 

“Now listen,” 
Voice was as positive as ever, 
double up your fist that way. It’s the 
wrong way to hold your wrist. Say, listen, 


‘Health 


and beauty & 


from 


the sea 


time, but you’ve got some bones broken 
in that hand. If you’d held your wrist 


all those broken bones. 
palm over, this way. * 
—over!”’ 

Slowly as one in a hypnotic trance | 
saw Spud’s palm begin to turn. I saw no 
more. I fled. 

I am writing this from a little town on 
the Pacific Coast—in California. I am 
here for my nerves. 


lurn—your—palm 


FRAGRANT dash of No. 4711 

Bath Salts, and you find yourdaily 
tub as freshening and enlivening as an 
ocean dip! The water is caressingly 
soft, your skin is grateful—and there 
is that sparkling glow always associ- 
ated with heauty. 


Hie Bath 


Made in U.S A. by Autocamps of the Far West | | 
@ MULHENS&KROPFF, Inc. | 
fj 25 W. 45th St., New York By D. R. Lane 
va Branches: Chicago and San Francisco In the July SUNSET 
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Do You Expect to Tour This Summer? 
Read 








Out June 15th | 











Who yer pushin’?” It was | 
Spud’s voice, the voice he assumes when— | 


I knew I shouldn’t | 


rH. Walker Malone’s | 


“don’t ever | 
you may have been a good fighter in your | 


this other way you’d have saved yourself | 
Here, turn your | 


material. faded draperies and 
dresses seem new when ayed in fresh 
color with easy-to-use, fast SUNSET. 
Be sure to get SUNSET; for on/y SUNSET 
gives perfect SUNSET results. 
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Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura 


Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 




















This nursery 

faces Bouts amusement and H 
exercise for your child. ChildiJ 
sits on seat and walks in anyy 
direction. Todler frame is baby- 
blue enameled steel, 










maple, na’ 
folds flat whea not in use. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
For 60 dee only we will send 
ou a Todler, copy of Rock-A- 
ye Baby Book (telling all 
about baby) and a handsomé 
Bath Thermometer, all for $5. 
Send Pp. 0. money order. Ask 
for nursery accessory catalog. 
Perfection Mfg. Co., 
2703 N. Leflingwell, St. Louis, "Mo. 
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Fear 


(Continued from page 37) 


the necessary adjustments slowly, grad- 
ually through negotiations. 

Europe today is in a far more dangerous 
condition of instability than it was in 
1914. But for the exhaustion produced by 
the World War, it might be slaughtering 
its youth again tomorrow. Locarno 
signified that Europe is almost ready to 
adjust its differences while the exhaustion 
lasts. At Locarno, Europe indicated its 
willingness to believe that war settles 
nothing, that all parties to a war must in- 
evitably lose. Its pacifist atmosphere was 
the outstanding trait of the Locarno Con- 
ference. 

But that spirit did not last. As soon as 
the new treaties had been ratified by the 
various parliaments, but before Germany 
had been admitted to the League, France 
began to cool off, to ask itself whether it 
really would be a good thing to have the 
peace and neighborliness of the victors 
organized as the League of Nations dis- 
turbed by the admission of Germany. Un- 
doubtedly Germany would use _ her 
membership in the League to try for a 
revision of the Versailles Treaty, especially 
of those clauses establishing her new 
eastern frontiers. Suddenly the possibili- 
ties of the continuous agitation for re- 
vision Germany could set up on the inside 
of the League terrified the French 
politicians. Suddenly also they realized 
that if Germany were admitted as a per- 
manent member of the League Council in 
March, her vote could forever bar Poland 
from the Council, unanimity of action be- 
ing required. Therefore Poland was put 
forth as another Council candidate and 
the fat was in the frre. 


F Poland were to be honored with a 

permanent council seat, then Spain and 
Brazil felt entitled to the same privilege. 
Poland and Spain finally yielded, declared 
themselves willing to be satisfied with 
temporary seats, but Brazil would not 
compromise. ‘National honor’ was in- 
volved. She either had to have her way 
or throw a monkey wrench into the 
League machinery. 

So the League adjourned, leaving 
Germany’s status and the Locarno agree- 
ments in the air. The pendulum was 
swinging away from stabilization, and is 
still swinging away. But it will come back. 
The masses of Europe do not want war, 
rumors of war or preparation for war. 
They want peace, tranquillity, the chance 
to lead an ordered life and earn a decent 
living. Their silent pressure forced the 
diplomats to come to terms, to cease 
threats, to compromise and conciliate for 
five years. That pressure is still being 
exercised; eventually it will restore the 
European equilibrium. 

Even the latest German stupid move, 
the treaty of mutual assistance which she 
concluded with Russia, can not long delay 
the needed stabilization. Whether they 


will it or not, the European diplomats 
are inexorably being forced toward the 
peace goal by the needs of the nations. 
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CCI you could ask manufacturers who use Murphy varnishes and finishes on 
furniture, pianos automobiles and other things, if you could talk to ar- 
chitects who specify Murphy finishes, and master painters who use them, 
you would find that all have a certain confidence in the name Murphy. 
This confidence is what constitutes the Murphy reputation. Murphy Var- 
nish people are determined, come what will, they will never put out a 
product that lessens their claim to that reputation. 


Say, Mister, 


your car needs painting 


And that’s all it does need. It’s running beautitully. It’s doing its 
part. Why don’t you do yours? You don’t want to drive that 
shabby car all summer, do you? Of course not. Well, here’s how 
easy it is to have a new looking car almost immediately. 

' Take it to the car painter. He will either spray it with 
Murphy Murcote Lacquer, if you prefer a semi-gloss, or finish 
it with Murphy Auto Varnish, if you desire a high lustre. Either 
is correct, It’s a matter of taste. So is it a matter of taste whether 








= Ba 


you let the painter do it, or do it yourself. If you do do it, get 
Murphy Da-Cote Enamel at your hardware or paint store and a 
soft brush, put it on one day and drive the car off the next. Thus 
you tie up the car only while you are doing the job. It dries while 





you sleep. 
So you see there isn’t a single reason why you should put it 


off any longer. . 
All you've got to do is decide, and decide now, that you simply 


won’t drive that car again in its shabby coat. . 
Ask your wife if you don’t believe it. She will tell you it’s 

about time. And it is, isn’t it? And don’t forget Murphy. | 
The painter in your town uses Murphy Murcote Lacquer (or 


Auto Varnish). 
The dealer in your town sells Murphy Da-Cote Enamel. 


Murphy 


AUantne Enamel 
Lacquer 


or 
MOTOR CAR Varnish 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY - 


MURCOTE 
SPRAYING 


NEWARK - CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL 
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ROM time immemorial 
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adornment. - - - and so, 
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Leading Jewelers 
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e choice of those 
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Every- 
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The Magic Spell | 
of ““High-Grade!” | 


(Continued from page 35) 


approximately three weeks after the strike | 
was announced by the press, and on each | 
of the three week-ends that have passed, | 
the writer has visited the camp with in- | 
creasing astonishment at the power of 








| typically American; out for a frolic, for a | 


| picturesque gatherings, motley crews, but | 


publicity. 

On each occasion there were not only 
hundreds of machines at the camp, but | 
thousands. Not a horse, not a burro, | 
was to be seen, but on every hand auto- | 
mobiles, from the stripped “flivver” to 
expensive sedans, with all grades of open | 
and closed cars between. The lowly dog | 
tent of the man from overseas, the frail | 
sheet of worn canvas—a windbreak only, | 
the umbrella tents so familiar to our beach | 
resorts, the combination auto-and-camp | 


| 
| 


equipment—all were to be seen. 
Combined with publicity accorded this | 
strike, road conditions have aided in 
attracting the crowds. A paved highway | 
leads from Southern California to Mojave. | 
Pavement is afforded part of the way out 
of San Bernardino to Adelanto, a thriving 
little community, started only recently | 
which will soon be attracting attention | 
due to its high-quality fruit shipments. | 
It is near Adelanto that Arthur Brisbane 
recently purchased a ranch. From the | 
eastern section of the desert, Needles and | 
Barstow, there is a wide, well-graded | 
desert road. Running south from Rands- | 
burg there is a similar road that parallels | 
the power line, which is within two miles 
of the camp. East from Mojave the same | 
road conditions prevail. | 
These roads are soon to form part of 
California’s paved highway system. From 
either of them a short ride of less than 
eight miles, through the sage brush, 
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Starts smart and 
stays that way 


SPUR TIES start smart because 

they are tied by experts. The 
H-shaped Innerform keeps them 
smart. Look for the red Spur label 
on the real Spur Tie. 


Hewes & Potter, Boston, Mass. 
65 Bedford St. 














brings the motorist to the new strike. 


EN, women and children, a few of the 

latter armed with beach buckets and 
sand shovels, all stimulated by the hope of 
getting in on the ground floor, have visited 
the camp, lured by the hope that the 
fickle Goddess of Fortune might possibly 
smile upon them. 





Men from all walks of life, in all sorts 
of dress; women in sports costumes, in 
silk and in khaki, are to be seen. Ex- 
pensive lunch kits and thermos bottles; 
the canvas-covered canteen and the quick- 
lunch box; Australian water-bags and five- 
gallon demijohns filled with water, were 
carried on some machines. There were | 





week-end trip, interested perhaps in leas- | 
ing or locating; with a few who were | 
sincere in their efforts to acquire and 


| develop mining property, to provide 


buildings and accommodations, to help 
establish a camp. 
But after all, what are the facts? An 


| unquestioned high-grade strike has been 
| made on section 35, Township to north, | 


| are exposed, two of rhyolite, with a dark | 


Range 6 west, S. B. B. & M. In addition 
to the high-grade strike, good milling ore | 
has been discovered at shallow depths in | 
many parts of the district, at varying 
distances from the Herkelrath shaft. 

In this general area three types of rock | 
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schistose rock showing between them that 
is highly kaolinized and may be diorite. 
One of the rhyolites is of deep red hue, and 
the other of a lighter color. The ore 
apparently occurs in the latter, and at or 
near the contact with the former. 

What will be the eventual outcome of 
the camp no one can tell. A strike has 
been made, ore has been discovered, close 
to railroad and power lines. It now re- 
mains for the leaser and miner to stick 
holes into the ground, and within a few 
weeks we shall know whether another 
Goldfield is in the making, whether there 
will be sufficient milling ore of high 
enough average to warrant development 
under desert conditions or whether as in 
some camps of the West—there is a mere 
surface enrichment that will soon be 
exhausted. 

For the time being, however, there is 
opportunity to witness a gold rush under 
the most modern conditions, with ideal 
weather, good roads, a camp in the 
making, and every one saturated with the 
tvpe of optimism that has built the West. 
And perhaps fortunes will be made and 
lost in the wink of an eye, as they were in 
“the olden days, the golden days, the days 
of 749!’ Who knows? 





The Pueblo and 


Padre Influence on 


Stucco Homes 
(Continued from page 65) 


from the desert sun. Primitive methods 
of plastering have given us artistic colors 
and textures for the exterior and interior 
of a stucco house. Blue, pink, gray or tan, 
unevenly applied, now imitates the age 
and hand-work of the original adobes. 
Deep, narrow windows at irregular inter- 
vals and blunted corners also suggest 
Indian craftsmanship. Even a round clay 
oven by a doorway may be revived as a 
quaint touch. The typical Indian chimney 
is hardly practical, although ingenious, 
for it was a pile of water ollas with the 
bottoms broken out, set one upon another. 
Inside, the pueblo walls were white- 
washed and decorated with simple colored 
symbols. The floor was a mixture of 
plaster and well packed earth, the ceiling 
of strong poles, which projected outside, 
and were connected with willows and more 
earth. Beside the hooded fireplace were 
rude utensils, gourds, pottery and baskets. 
From the Spaniard the adobe gained 
hand-painted beams for the ceilings and 
uneven sills and arched doorways. In- 
stead of terraces the Spaniard contributed 
a deep-walled garden that developed into 
the patio. The padres also ornamented 
the plain wall surfaces of Indian dwell- 
ings. Corbels and capitals, carved beams 
and doors, shrines, iron and wooden 
grilles, colored pigments and tiled roofs 
began to embellish pioneer architecture. 
So to the “painted desert,” its primitive 
peoples and padres, do we owe number- 
less suggestions for constructing homes of 
native materials that are comfortable and 
beautiful. Marion BrownFlELD. 











She doesn’t fear the dentist 


Wise men and women go to the dentist 
at least twice a year for a thorough 
mouth inspection. They don’t put off 
the dental appointment until forced to 
seek relief from pain and the dentist has 
to hurt. If you see your dentist in time 
he can keep vour teeth and gums 
healthy and may prevent serious illness. 











Neglect punishes 


FOUR out of FIVE 


Failure to take a few simple precautions lets pyor- 
rhea, dread disease of the gums, become entrenched 
in the mouths of four out of five at forty, and 
many younger, according to dental statistics. 


Start today to brush teeth and gums night and 
morning with Forhan’s if you would be with the 
lucky who escape pyorrhea’s ravages. Forhan’s 
firms the gums and keeps them pink and healthy. 
It doesn’t give this insidious infection chance to 


steal upon you. 


If you have tender bleeding gums go to your 
dentist immediately for treatment and use For- 
han’s regularly. The chances are your own den- 
tist will recommend it. It contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid dentists use to combat pyorrhea. 


Besides safeguarding your health, Forhan’s is 
a pleasant tasting dentifrice that gives the teeth 


perfect cleansing; and forestalls decay. 


Include Forhan’s in your daily hygiene for your 
health’s sake. Pyorrhea is no respecter of persons. 
Four out of five is its grim count. At all drug- 


gists’, 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. « Forhan Company, New York 
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A necessity 
in every 
bathroom 





SANI-FLUSH has made the closet 
bowl the easiest part of the 


bathroom to clean. It has done 
away forever with the eld, 
disagreeable tasks of scouring, 
scrubbing and dipping. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl. Follow the 
directions. Flush. Stains, odors, 
incrustations disappear. The bowl 
has become clean and gleaming 
as new. The unreachable sedi- 
ment has vanished from the trap. 

Sani-Flush is a necessity in 
every bathroom. Harmless to all 
plumbing. Keep a can handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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The New 


caught sight of new aspects of mys- 
tery, grandeur and charm. 

From Seattle, the Pacific Highway 
leads on through farming valleys and 
the eternal wooded hills to the lumber 
city, Everett, which has a busy popula- 
tion of 40,000. All of the Puget Sound 
country between Seattle and Vancouver, 
British Columbia, has a rich aspect of 
agricultural and industrial development, 
with the grandeur of the Cascades to the 
right and an increasing beauty in the 
vista of island-dotted water on the left. 
Before Bellingham, another lumber city, 
is reached, Puget Sound presents its 
most splendid view along the stretch of 
the Pacific Highway which is called the 
Chuckanut Drive. Here, as at Crown 
Point on the Columbia River Highway, 
is a place where the lover of beautiful 
sunsets will find rare pleasure. 





HE whole Bellingham region is a 

particular delight of most tourists in 
the Northwest. The San Juan Islands of 
Puget Sound are reached from _ here; 
and from Bellingham good roads run 
to Mount Baker, Lake Whatcom and 
the Lummi Indian Reservation. The 
Bellingham district has a peculiar in- 
terest in that it is the center of bulb 
propagation and production in America. 
Tulips, narcissus and hyacinths are 
grown in great bulb gardens. Each year 
the people of the district celebrate with 
a tulip festival, which, as a spectacle of 
color compares with the annual Rose 
Festival of Portland. 

Fifty miles more brings the tourist to 
the Vancouver end of the Pacific High- 
way, and to a city of 125,000 population, 
which has perhaps the most impressive 
scenic setting of all Pacific Coast cities. 

Vancouver suffers from newspaper 
stories about rum-running, just as the 




































O thousands of fastidious 
women décolleté implies, 
just as it did twenty years 
ago, the original liquid that 
quickly and gently removes 
hair at the roots—De Miracle. 


60c, $1, $2 —Everywhere, or direct from 
De Miracle, 138 West 14th Street, New York 
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Northwest generally suffers from the 
wild type of western stories and movies. 
In one year a total of 18,387 ships 
entered the port of Vancouver; obviously 
they were not all after rum. Vancouver 
has her share of sawmills and shipped 
387,000,000 feet of lumber in an average 
year. She has elevators with a combined 
capacity of 8,500,000 bushels. In an 
average year British Columbia produced 
$18,000,000 worth of grain, roots and 
fodder crops, $12,000,000 worth of fruit, 
$3,000,000 worth of eggs, $10,000,000 
worth of dairy products, and $21,000,000 
worth of salmon and halibut. 

Vancouver might well call itself “the city 





of parks.” She has twenty-two, and one 
of them, Stanley Park, has a thousand 
acres of scenic beauty that displays 


both nature and the landscape artist 
at their best. 

There is the long, softly-sloping swim- 
ming beach along the sunny, summer 
waters of English Bay—drives to make 
to Capilano and Seymour canons, Twin 
Falls and Beaver Lake—and surely 
the tourist who comes to the end of the 
Pacific Highway will journey on to the 
province of Alberta to enjoy the sur- 
passing beauties of that queen of all 
mountain lakes—Lake Louise. And— 





N orthwest 


(Continued from page 15) 


But time grows short, and the Inland 
Empire is calling. 

Thousands of tourists from the East, 
who come to the Northwest via the 
Pacific Highway, return to their homes 
by the northern route, visiting the 
Inland Empire and Idaho on their way. 

A summer drive over either of the 
two main highways through the scenic 
beauties of the Washington Cascades 
is an unforgettable experience. And it is 
also a memorable experience to travers: 
the main highways of that region of the 
Northwest which has come to be called 
the Inland Empire. The empire covers 
eastern Washington, northeastern Ore- 
gon, the Idaho panhandle and part of 
western Montana. It has natural com- 
mercial boundaries, the heart of its life 
is irrigation, and its capital is the city of 
Spokane. 

The 1920 census gives Spokane a 
population of 104,347. She claims to 
manufacture yearly $125,000,000 worth 
of products, mainly pine lumber and 
flour. The wide, sunny streets and the 
clean-cut new architecture of the business 
buildings give Spokane a brisk and fresh 
appearance that makes one think of the 
city as a sister of Denver. The Spokane 
River rushes through the heart of the 
city. This large stream drops 1280 Pe 
in its one-hundred-mile course, and i 
but one more rich northwestern mine 
of white coal. There are seventy-six 
lakes within a fifty-mile radius of 
Spokane, and good fishing in nearly 
all of them, and good roads to nearly 
all of them, too. 

Lumbering is a big industry in the 
pine timber of the Inland Empire, but 
mining approaches it as a major enter- 
prise. In the Coeur D’Alene, Idaho 
region, is America’s largest lead mine. 
The Palouse country, a large dry-land 
farming region of eastern Washington, 
is the great wheat-producing section of 
the West. It fills Spokane’s elevators 
and supplies her large flour mills. 


HERE are millions of acres of land in 

the Inland Empire which need only 
watér to become immensely productive. 
In the Yakima district alone, three 
thousand acres are already under irriga- 
tion; and Yakima fruit already matches 
the Hood River product in_ national 
fame. The Wenatchee region is another 
great fruit country. In the country 
around Walla Walla, the first settlement 
in old Oregon, wheat is still the main 
crop, as it is in eastern Oregon. 

The Columbia Basin irrigation proj- 
ect, the most ambitious enterprise yet 
tackled in the Inland Empire, has the 
approval of General Goethals, the builder 
of the ,Panama Canal, as_ practicable, 
and it is certain to be a reality in the 
time to come. It will mean the reclama- 
tign of 1,750,000 acres of land. 

And now to cross the Columbia, and 
then for a run on over the Blue Mountains. 
on into the Snake River valley, and 
across the Idaho rivers that feed this 
crooked stream. Now we'll surely see 
the wild and woolly West, the country 
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of high-riding cowboys and_ bearded 
miners, just as the western country is 
in the story books! 

Wild and woolly, indeed! As you cross 
Weiser River and take a look up its 
valleys you will see big red barn after 
big red barn, with silos by each one, 
Holsteins in the “corrals,” and acres of 
corn spreading out from each barn. 


Wild and woolly Idaho! Each year | 


there is a polo tournament in Boise, in 
which teams from all parts of the West 
take part! 

Wild and woolly Idaho! ‘There are 
3000 irrigation projects, large and small 
in Idaho. The greatest is the one that 
heads at the Arrowrock Dam above 
Boise, the capital city. It makes a 
reservoir 18 miles long and 250 feet 
deep, and impounds enough water to 
cover 445 square miles a foot deep! The 
dam is the highest in the world. It is 
348 feet high, 240 feet thick at its base 
and 16 feet at its top. It cost $5,000,000 
and was five years in the building. 

Wild and woolly Idaho! Her irrigated 
lands produced a $24,000,000 potato 
crop in 1925. The same year—a banner 
one which put the state solidly on its 
feet, and back into the ranks of the most 
prosperous sections of the Northwest— 
she produced $12,000,000 worth of dairy 
products, $20,000,000 worth of wheat, 


$8,000,000 worth of apples, $29,000,000 | 


worth of hay, mainly alfalfa. Surely 
not wild, but still a bit woolly— 
$8,000,000 worth of wool. The state 
produced minerals worth $30,000,000 
in 1925, and lumber worth $35,000,000. 


HE Northwest of the old-time cow- 

town, mining town and sawmill town 
is no more the Northwest of today than 
the California of the Spanish dons and 
caballeros is the California of the present 
time. The old raw, rude, lusty and 
romantic life of thirty years ago is gone 
in all but the remotest sections. The New 
Northwest is an industrial empire in 
its beginnings. It is now ready for the 
first grand stage of its development. 
There are completed highways to all of 
its unparalleled scenic features, and 
these lure the automobile tourists, who 
come to this section of America in in- 
creasing thousands each year. ‘The 
railroads have built branch lines into 
the regions that have the most fertile 
farming lands; and the epic of irrigation 
has now reached a high tide in its story, 
revealing the riches of the section in 
crops and products as diversified as 
those of the Mississippi plains. The 
richest mineral deposits in America 
have scarcely been touched; they alone 
promise industries and markets for the 
future. 

Irrigation, hydro-electric development, 
forest preservation—these are the main 
concerns of the present-day leaders of the 
Northwest. For the most part, these 
leaders are working in harmony for the 
future of the whole section, ignoring 
political and geographical divisions, join- 
ing hands over the Canadian border and 
the Cascade Mountains. It’s a good 
country to “tie to,” if you are young 
enough to enjoy the spirit of pioneering; 
for, despite all its development, that 1s 
still the native spirit of the Northwest. 
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A 24 hour a day 
shift for the sun 


The sun never sets where there is 


electric service. 

Your power and light company 
stores up energy that the sun has cre- 
ated—whether in the form of coal or 
of water. It feeds this energy to who- 
ever wants it, when and where he 
wants it — thus keeping the sun on 
the job twenty-four hours a day. 

As deputies for the sun, the original 
power plant, these electric companies 
are inspired with the determination 
that their service must not fail. 

With equipment geared up to take 
care of your requirements for light and 
power, with men alert to respond to 
the click of your switch, this public 
utility has maintained an enviable 
record for uninterrupted service. 

The study it is giving to service re- 
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quirements of the future, building new 
lines to meet them, is a promise that 
it will continue to play its part in the 
business and home development of the 
years to come. 
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SAPOLIO 


cA BRUSH Of twigs or shreds of the magua 
plant, with ashes and sand, helped the 
Indians to clean and scour. 


Today, the modern housewife uses 
Sapolio to bring wholesome cleanliness to 
refrigerators, pantry shelves and preserve 
closets. Works quickly and easily. Large 
cake, no waste; no disagreeable dust or 
odor. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS COMPANY 
439 West Street, New York, U.S. A. 























Originator of Around the 
World Cruises. Estab. 30 Years 


Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees 
Included. Reasonable Rates 


FRANK C. CLARK 


Round the World 2°... 


New ss “California,” Jan. 19; 121 days, 
$1250 to $2900. Panama Canal, Hilo, Hono- 
lulu, 19 days China and Japan, Manila, 
Java, Burma, option 17 days India; Ceylon, 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Italy, Riviera. 


South America 
Combined with the 


Norway and 


Mediterranean Mediterranean. 


ss “‘Lancastria,”, June “‘Caledonia.” Feb. 5, 
30; 53 days, $550 to 86 days $800 to 


$2300. Novel, 


$125 s “aes 
1250, lightful itinerary. 


Mediterranean 23rd Cruise 


ss “Transylvania” Jan. 29, 
62 days, $600 to $1700. 


Sumptuously appointed new oil-burning Cunard and Anchor Liners, specially 
chartered, run like private yachts; limited membership. 
Please specify program desired 


Times Building 





Stop-overs in Europe. 


New York 











Love and 


Dynamite 


(Continued from page 11) 


Steve declined and Dynamite went on. 


“Stokes tryin’ to freeze yer out, hey?” 


“T can’t do a thing!” Steve groaned 

“It means everything: 

every darned thing I’ve got in the 
) g g 


despairingly. 
Julia 
world!” 

“What did he offer yer?” 

“Ten thousand—at first. And then— 
well, we had a bit of a scrap and McFee 
pulled us apart. He wouldn’t give me ten 
cents, now!” 

Steve dropped onto the stool, burying 
his face in his hands. For a minute or so 
there was no sound in the cabin but the 
steady champing of Dynamite’s jaws. 
Deep furrows gashed the old man’s brow 
and his sharp eyes narrowed to points of 
icy blue. 

“There aint no way 0’ gettin’ yer 
shingle bolts out but down the Swiftwater 
flume?” 

Steve nodded. “I’m as helpless as—as a, 
donkey engine without water!” 

“A donkey engine wi out water,”’ Dyna- 
mite muttered. 

Suddenly he began to laugh; a queer 
cackling laugh that convulsed his whole 
body. His thin wedge of a face puckered 
and shriveled until it resembled a mum- 
my’s, and he bunched up his body and 
rocked two and fro as on a pivot. There 
was something impish in his glee. 

“He-he-he!” the old man cackled. 
“Ho-ho-ho! A donkey engine—wi’out 
—water!” 


TEVE looked at him in wonder. 
““What’s wrong with you?” 

Dynamite wiped his eyes on a greasy 
rag. “We’ve got him, Stevie!” he shrilled. 
“His nibs! A donkey engine can’t run 
wi out water. Tell me: where’s the com- 
pany git the water to run its donkey 
engines up in the nort’east section of its 
timber.” 

“From the Swiftwater, of course.” 

“Sure it does. And if the Swiftwater 
dried up?” 

“They’d have to shut down until they 
could pipe it from Tunnel Creek. But it 





“That ’ud cost ’em a dollar or two, 
hey?” 

“Sure would. Their Australian con- 
tracts aren’t half filled yet. They’ve got 
to keep going. What are you figuring on 
doing—stealin’ the Swiftwater?” 

“He-he-he!”’ the old man cackled. 
“‘That’s just what I am a-figurin’ on!” 

“Yeh!” derisively. “And when Stokes 
signs the lease you’re going to hand the 
Swiftwater back to him, eh?” 

Dynamite grew solemn. ‘Now, aint 
you the clever lad! That’s just what I 
am agoin’ to do!” 

Steve’s face darkened. ‘‘Don’t fool, 
Dynamite! It means too much to me.” 

“T aint foolin’!’ Dynamite declared, 
with asperity. 

“What do you mean?” 

“?’Taint no use havin’ a fancy name 
onless yer lives up to it!” the old man 
cackled. He got up suddenly and exe- 
cuted a little jig step on the floor. 
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Steve was alarmed. “Are you crazy, 
Dynamite?” 

The old man rubbed his bony hands 
together. “Crazy?” he shrilled. ““Mebbe 
[ am and mebbe I aint!” Chuckling, he 
jigged towards the door. “I’ll tell you 
some more tomorrow, Stevie!” 

Steve leaped after him. “You old rip, 

rou!” he grinned. “You’ve got some- 
hie up your sleeve! Out with it!” 

The other nimbly evaded him and 
slipped through the door. “Leave it to 
Dynamite, me ‘boy! And git up to 
Stokes’ house and tell yer young leddy 
that marriage’ll be a-comin’ off next 
mont’!” 

“Golly, Dynamite!” Steve shouted, 
beside himself with excitement. ‘‘You’ve 
got on to something! You've got to tell 
me!” 

But old Burke was shambling down his 
ramshackle slip toward the Mabel strain- 
ing at her moorings, a feather of smoke at 
her stack. 

“Aint got time. Got to take a boom 
over to Hallam’s. Tomorrow, Stevie. 
Better see yer young leddy.” 

Steve took his advice. 

The logging camps of the Swiftwater 
Company were strung along some eighteen 
miles of private railroad, beginning at 
tidewater. At the end of the line a con- 
struction gang was breaking ground 
ready for an extension into the higher 
reaches of the company’s timber, and a 
quantity of dynamite for blasting pur- 
poses had been brought up and placed in 
a small cabin just below the construction 
camp. The summer had been unusually 
dry, and the danger of fire being ever 
present, a guard, by name Jules Perrault, 
a French Canadian, had been placed upon 
the cabin. 


N the night of the day following the 

events just recorded, Jules Perrault was 
in especially happy mood. He lay on the 
floor of the powder house, his back against 
a couple of cases of dynamite, his feet on 
a coil of fuse. In his hands was a bottle 
which had come into his possession that 
afternoon. Its contents had more than 
justified his expectations and, with tears 
in his eyes and ten thousand delights in 
his stomach, he was reflecting upon the 
generosity of his benefactor. 

What a man that was! A prince of 
men! A million blessings on his head! 
As for that cabbage of an engineer and the 
danger of the fire—sacré!/ A snap of the 
fingaire—a snap of the fin-gaire—. That 
splendid fellow—ten t’ousand blessings—. 
Jules Perrault closed his eyes. A snap— 
of the fin—gaire—pouf! 

The bottle slipped from the hands of 
Jules Perrault. 

Thus it happened that when, toward 
midnight, a gasoline car, its motor stilled, 
was pushed down the right-of-way and 
stopped in front of the powder house, 
Jules Perrault, snoring contentedly, lay 
dead to the world. There was no moon; 
the night was pitch dark. 

A small man detached himself from the 
back of the gasoline car and stood in the 
attitude of one who listens intently. 
Silently he crept toward the door of the 
powder house. The glint of metal in his 
right hand suggested a pistol of some sort; 
a cylindrical object in his left was un- 
doubtedly an electric torch. 

The door was unlocked; it gave to his 






























































Twice the freight 
in half the time 


This Mexican railroad electrifi- 
cation is very significant. It 
replaced steam locomotives with 
G-E electric locomotives and 
hauled twice the freight in half 


the time. 

This eliminated double-tracking, 
You may never need and is so economical that it 
an electric locomo- : . ° 
praca ce petrata cel probably will repay its cost in 
in your home or five or six years. 
factory there is a 
task that electricity Some day all the railroads will 
can do. Whenever : ° ’ 
you buy electrical follow industry’s example and 
i - - electrify. Cheaper transportation 
marked G-E. and cleaner cities will result. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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4 Ce the Places 





youve read about! 


ION National Park, with 
its cliffs of rainbow-hued 
sandstone—Bryce Canyon and 
Cedar Breaks, gorgeous amphi- 
theatres of flaming figures... 
grotesque, sublime, amazing! 


See the indescribable wonder- 
lands of southern Utah, which 
are readily accessible from Salt 
Lake City, itself a place of 
unique interest and enchanting 
beauty! 


All railroads allow a FREE 
10-day stopover at Salt Lake 
city. Plan to stay at least 3 
days here. 






%, 


Center 
of SCENIC 
AMERICA’ 


Mail Coupon for detailed information 





Chamber of Commerce, Sali Lake City, Utah Dept. K-1 
I intend to visit Salt Lake City and am interested 
in a stop-over. Please send me a pictorial booklet. 
(Check the one you desire.) 
im Salt Lake City and 
Utah—the ‘‘Center 
of Scenic America.” 


“Seven Days in and 
Around Salt Lake 
City.” 
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pressure. He slid inside and stood still, 
listening intently again. ‘The snores of 
Jules, little hills and valleys of sound, 
reassured him. His body rocked as with 
impish glee. 

A beam of light shot out from the little 
man’s hand, danced among the cases of 
dynamite on the floor, and alighted upon 
the contented countenance of Jules Per- 
rault. Again the little man’s body swayed 
with glee. Putting away his pistol, he set 
the torch down upon the floor. Then, 
deftly and noiselessly, he began to carry 
the cases of dynamite out to the gasoline 
car. 


var morning Herbert Stokes walked 
toward the mill in a self-congratu- 
latory frame of mind. During the past 
day or two things had turned out better 
than he had dreamed of expecting. Julia 
had proved amenable to his will to a sur- 
prising degree. After that. scene with 
Landis he had prepared himself for 
storms of tears and reproaches, defiance, 
cold disdain—anything, in fact, but the 


amiable calm of Julia’s manner toward. 


him. Evidently, she had come to see the 
wisdom of his viewpoint and sent that 
bounder Landis about his business. 

But when Stokes reached his office his 
comfortable self-complacency was rudely 
shattered. Thompson, his office’manager, 
usually a person of serene temper, met 
him with an anxious face. 

“T tried to get you on the telephone, 
sir! You had just left. An extraordinary 
state of affairs at Construction! Riley 
phoned in. Most mysterious thing I ever 
heard of.” 

“What’s wrong?” 

“The dynamite, sir! Half a ton of it— 
and every stick gone! Stolen! In the 
night! Construction gang is completely 
tied up. Most extraordinary—” 

“Stolen! Who by? When?” 

“Last night. Riley didn’t say who—” 

“Didn’t the fool set a watchman?” 

“He did! Perrault, the Frenchman. 
Riley is bringing him down; they should 
be here any minute. Most extraordinary 
—Here they are, sir.” 

The construction engineer, a_broad- 
shouldered Nova Scotian, entered the 
office like a hurricane. Behind him he 
towed the unfortunate Jules Perrault, 
now wild of eye and haggard of face, and 
dripping wet. 

“Here’s the baby that slept on the job, 
Chief!” Riley roared. “I found him with 
an empty hooch bottle beside him! A 
bucket of water brought him round!” 

“What’s all this, Riley?” 

“Every stick of it gone, Mr. Stokes, so 
help me—” 

“M’sieur!’’ Jules shrilled forth. “It is 
not so! I tell ’em—I tell you! I do not 
sleep! By the saints I swear it. By the 
body of my dead mother. There was 
magic—pouf/—like that—and it is gone! 
If the devils of darkness come, M’sieur, 
what is a man to do? I tell you—” 

Stokes brushed him aside and addressed 
Riley. ‘Do you know who took it?” 

“IT do! Old Dynamite Burke! The 
Lord knows what he wants it for!” 

“Sure?” Riley planked a whisky bottle 
down upon the desk. 

“Take a sniff at that! I tried his boot- 
leg once. It nearly knocked me cold! 
And here’s his chaw. I found it in the 
powder house.” 








Coronado 
Beach 


California 


the ideal place to choose for 
your summer outing. Where 
climatic conditions are con- 
tinuously favorable for the 
enjoyment of outdoor amuse- 
ment. 


GOLF, TENNIS 
RIDING, MOTORING 
SWIMMING, 


AQUAPLANING, 
BOATING 
Dancing every night except 


Sunday to music by the Hotel 
del Coronado orchestra. 
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This hotel is one of the safest in 
America. Protected from damage 
by fire with complete system of 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers in 
every part of the structure. 
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cximl CAMERA CRAFT 
a>] For Picture Lovers 
15 Cents per Copy 31.50 per Year 


Or send $3.25 for a year of poth Camera Craft 
and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT, 
703 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





























Hang Pictures Without 
Showing Ugly Wires 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For Heavy Pictures 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Scientifically Secure Safety 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 
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Marble’s Water-Proof Match Box keeps 
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He handed Stokes part of a plug of 
chewing tobacco, oddly indentured. 
“There’s the marks of his four front 
teeth. That and the bottle; you’d think 
he wanted us to know he did it.” 

“Where is he, do you know?” 

“Tf he isn’t out on the Mabel or in that 
shanty of his at the slip, he may be up at 
that patch of timber of his east of Con- 
struction, alongside of Landis’. He’s got 
a shack there. I sent Swanson up to see.”’ 

“The Mabel is tied up,” Thompson 
interposed. “I saw her as I came along.” 

“We'll try the Mabel first!” Stokes 
snapped. “How did you get down, 
Riley?” 

“On Number Two, sir. She’s waiting 
smoking hot.” 

“Come on, then.” 

Dynamite was not aboard the. Mabel; 
nor was he in the shanty on the slip. 

“His timber!’ Riley shouted. ‘“‘Num- 
ber Two, sir!’ 

“What the devil does the old fool want 
with our dynamite!” Stokes snarled, as 
they hurried toward the right-of-w ay. 

“Does he think he’ll get away with it?” 

“Must be figuring on doing some blast- 
ing!’ Riley panted. 

Number Two, a banner of smoke at her 
stack, glided off up the gleaming rails as 
Stokes and Riley lea ped into the cab. 

“Give her all she'll take, Curley!” 
Riley growled at the locomotive engineer. 

The diminutive locomotive, avidly 
devouring the steepening right-of-way, 
thundered into a small valley verdant 
with the bright green of second growth. 

Camp after camp fled past. 

The September morning was warm and 
brilliant and dry. oo dry. 

“A fire would clean things up!” Riley 
muttered. 

Stokes nodded. He did not speak. 


UM BER Two thundered onto the sid- 
ing at Construction. A crowd of men 
were standing around. Swanson, Riley’s 
gang foreman, hurried forward as Stokes 
and ap Pe = ‘ 
“Tt’s old Dynamite, Boss! He’s a-sittin’ M k B ] L d 
on a log at the top o’ Roarin’ Canon with a e ° . 1eve an. 
a rifle acrost his knees!” 


“A rifle!” Stokes ejaculated. “Is the Come True 


= old fool insane! What does he want?” 





© A Vista in Bryce Canyon, Southern Utah “9 














= “Wouldn’t say, Boss. Wouldn’t even 
admit he’d oak te dynamite. He’s just See Bryce Canyon—Zion National Park—Cedar Breaks 
a-sittin’ there, a-chawin’ and a-spittin’. | Prismatic Plains— Kaibab Forest 
couldn’t get nothin’ out o’ him but that North Rim Grand Canyon 
cacklin laugh 0’ his and a poke in the ribs Season June 1 to October 1 
t with his rifle. I started back. Then he ) 
shouted to me to tell you his compliments, Every shade and tint of every color Low fares. Through sleeping cars 
4 sir!” plays over the rock castles,cathedrals to Cedar City, then 5-day motor-bus 
= Stokes’ face blackened. Riley caught and galleries of sculpture crowded tour including Kaibab Forest and 
him by the ge in the colossal chasms and canyons North Rim Grand Canyon, or 
My oo san fairl defined of this new vacation wonderland. shorter 3 or 4-day tours to Zion, 
ey plunged into a fairly well-definec é ’ 
trail oH rig ean towering cedars and Cliff dwellings, Mormon yor ve pepe peicouioenneny AE 
walls of man-high bracken, led over rough outposts, wild horses, white-tail  €scortec a re bl ioe 
country in a_ northeasterly direction. squirrels and thousands of deer in a able lodges. an ranean 
Swanson followed behind. ~ forest beautiful as a dream—and__ itself or an easy side trip on tours 
After half an hour of exhausting going sublime Grand Canyon! Where else to Salt Lake City, Yellowstone, Cal- 
7 the three men came to the valley of the can you see as much? ifornia or the Pacific Northwest. 
Swiftwater and descended the slope to the SE ET 
} § flume. The latter was dry. They climbed Sendenme. tenet, te anes Oe ae. As 
: into it and had gone upstream about a nearest Union Pacific Representative or address 
quarter of a mile when Riley seized General Passenger Agent ( Dept. R2 ) at 
Stokes by the arm. Omaha, Neb. :-: Salt Lake City, Utah =: Portland, Ore. :-: Los Angeles, Cal. 
“Look!” he shouted. ‘“There’s old 
Dynamite!” 
The old man was sitting on a log a 
short distance up stream, a rifle across 
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his knees, as Swanson had said. They 
hurried on up the flume. Dynamite 
seemed unaware of their approach. 

‘hey were now east of the northeast 
corner of the company’s limits and in the 
small property owned by Steve Landis. 
The Swiftwater flowed due west, its 


valley entering the company’s limits half | 
It also divided | 
Con- | 


sequently, for a short distance above and | 


a mile below them. 
Landis’ timber from Dynamite’s. 


\, 


gay? 


wel ma 
— 


¢, 
we 


ovr £2 y¥ 


below the three men, the north bank of | 


the stream belonged to Dynamite and the 
south bank to Landis. Dynamite was on 
Steve’s side of the stream. 

The swiftwater was some forty feet 
wide at this point. In the north slope of 
the little valley—Dynamite’s side—three 
hundred yards or so above where he was 
sitting, was the deep gash of Roaring 
Caton. The floor of the caton was lower 
than the floor of the valley, but between 
the course of the stream and the mouth of 
the cafion was a ledge of rock some fifty 
feet wide which prevented the Swiftwater 
from cascading down into the gash and 
following a northwesterly course across 
Dy namite’ s property and away from the 
company’s limits. In the winter, when 
the stream was high, its waters topped 
the ledge and the overflow cascaded 
down into the cafion, 


THE three men observed what appeared 
to be drillings in the ledge of rock, and 
a white painted square of board on top of 
it; but they were too intent upon gaining 
their objective to receive any definite 
impression from what they saw. Dyna- 
mite greeted them with a cackling laugh 
and expectorated accurately at a blue 
bottle several yards away. 

“If it aint the Big Noise himself!” he 
shrilled. “Good mornin’ to yer, Mr. 
Herbert!” 

Stokes seized him by the shoulder. 
“What have you done with our dynamite, 
you buzzard?” he roared. 

Dynamite seemed surprised. ‘Now 
aint that queer!” he cackled. “Swan- 
son was askin’ me that same thing less’n 
an hour ago. I aint got yer dynamite.” 

“You have!” Stokes roared, with an 
oath. “Where is it?” 

He suddenly found old 
rifle prodding him in the chest. 

““Now, now, Mr. Herbert! That aint 
no way to talk to a man with a gun in his 
hands!” 

Stokes’ arrogant face was livid, never- 
theless, he stepped back. Dynamite 
masticated steadily, his shrewd old eyes 
fixed on the ledge of rock up stream. 
When Stokes spoke again his voice was 
steady. 

“What have you done with our dyna- 
mite?” 

Shifting his rifle, the old man pointed 
it in the direction of the ledge of rock. 

“Aint I said I aint got yer dynamite!” 

“We know you have! You broke into 
the powder house below Construction last 
night. What are you doing here with that 
rifle?” 

““?Tis me own rifle, Mr. Herbert.” 

“Why are you sitting here?” 

“°Tis Stevie Landis’ property I’m on. 
But if yer wants to know I'll tell yer. See 
that ledgeo’ rock there by Roarin’ Canon?” 

Vane 

“T’m thinkin’ o’ building me a house 
*longside o’ it.” 


Dynamite’s 
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“A house!” 
‘Aye, a house. ’Tis time I was settlin’ 
down. I aint as spry as I was, Mr. Her- 
bert. And I tho’t I’d put me in a water 
wheel. I allus had a _ hankerin’ for 
machinery.” 

“A water wheel!” 

“Sure. D’yer know anythin’ about 
“em?” 

“You fool! There’s no fall there. You 
‘an’t put in a water wheel without a 
all?’ Then, Stokes’ anger got the better 
of him again. “Our dynamite!” he 
bawled. ‘What have you done with it?” 

Dynamite ignored the question. “Aye, 
but there’ll be a fall when I blaws up the 
rock.” 

“Blow up the rock!” Stokes echoed. 

“Good God!” Riley roared. “He’s 
planted our dynamite in the ledge! He’s 
going to make a fall by blasting out the 
ledge and diverting the Swiftwater into 
Roaring Canon! We'll have to shut down 
our northeast donkey engines!” 

Stokes crimsoned to the roots of his 
sleek black hair. 

“You fool! You'll cut off our water! 
You'll shut down two of our camps!” 

Dynamite nodded gloomily. “’Tis a 
durn’ shame!’ But I got a hankerin’ for 
a water wheel and I can’t get a fall no 
other way.” 


TOKES was beside himself. “We've 

used the Swiftwater for forty years! 
It’s ours! You vandal! I'll crucify you if 
you touch it!” 

He strode toward the old man, fists 
upraised. In a flash, Dynamite’s rifle 
leaped to his shoulder, its muzzle trained 
upon the white square of board. 

“Stand back!” he shrilled. “Them 
drillings aint gopher holes! I shoots as 
straight as I spits! This part o’ the 
Swiftwater belongs to me and Stevie 
Landis! We can do as we durn well 
please with it.” 

“Landis!” Stokes screamed. 

“Stevie’s a good lad,’’ Dynamite ob- 
served. “Me and his pop and old Ben 
come up here nigh on forty year ago!” 

Stokes dropped his arms. By an im- 
mense effort of will he controlled him- 
self. When he spoke his voice was harsh, 
but steady. 

“A hold-up, is it! I renew Landis’ 
Swiftwater lease and you keep your filthy 
hands to yourself—is that it!” 

Dynamite lowered his rifle and _sol- 
emnly took a document out of a pocket in 
his overalls. 

“Well,” he said apologetically, “if you 
feel like puttin’ yer John Henry to this 
bit of a lease—at t’ree hun’ed a year— 
mebbe I’ll forgit that water wheel notion 
o’ mine.” 

Stokes rapped out an oath. “You can 
go to the devil— both of you! You'll pay 
for this; no man ever held me up yet!” 

Turning on his heel he strode toward 
the flume. Again Dynamite flashed his 
rifle to his shoulder, sighting carefully. 
Riley sprang forward, horrified by the 
magnitude of the impending disaster. 

“Stop, you fool!” he roared. 

Bounding after Stokes he caught him 
by the shoulder. 

“For God’s sake give ’em their lease, 
Chief! It'll cost us twenty thousand to 
bring water from Tunnel Creek! You'll 
lose thirty thousand on your Australian 
contracts—” 
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| covering Stokes with the rifle. 


“Leave this to 


Stokes flung him off. 
Tunnel 


me! Get your gang over to 
Creek!’’ 

“Chief!” the man pleaded. 

“Do as I tell you!” 

“Hey, Boss!’ Swanson, the gang fore- 
man suddenly roared. “There’s fire over 
there! In Dynamite’s timber!” 

Sure enough, over the opposite slope 
and due north of where they were stand- 
ing, a banner of smoke curled and coiled 
above the emerald green of Dynamite’s 


timber. There had been no rain for six 
weeks. The woods were as dry as a tin- 
der-box. They stared at the smoke, 
aghast. 


“Tf it’s got hold of Dynamite’s timber 
and the wind shifts north she’ll head this 
way, Riley said quietly. “If there’s 
water in the Swiftwater we may stop it. 
If there isn’t—she’ll clean us out.” 

He looked directly at Stokes. 

Old Dynamite was still squinting along 
the barrel of his rifle at the square of 
board on the ledge of rock. 

Stokes did not move, he did not speak. 
His eyes were fixed on that fan-shaped 
pillar of smoke. It expanded and grew 
like the shadow of some monster of 
ancient legend. He knew that it might 
quickly fill the heavens and blot out the 
sun. His sun, perhaps. Stokes did not 
pursue the thought long. He had lost and 
he knew it. 


THE lease protruded from the hip pocket 
of Dynamite’s overalls where he had 
just stuck it. Stokes snatched it out and 
opened it. Whipping out his fountain 
pen he scrawled his signature in the space 
provided. Then he dashed the lease at 
Dynamite’s feet. 

“T shall have you prosecuted for theft,” 
he said thickly. ‘You can’t get away 
with this sort of thing round here!” 

Dynamite picked up the lease and 
examined the signature. Then he care- 
fully put the document away under his 
overalls. His wrinkled old face puckered 
with glee and he broke into his cackling 
laugh. 

“T wouldn’t be worryin’ about that bit 
o’ smoke, Mr. Herbert. ’Taint nothin’ 
but Stevie Landis firin’ a heap o’ fir 
boughs.” 

“What!” 
the old man. 

Again Dynamite prodded him in the 
ribs with his rifle. 

“Stay there, Mr. Herbert.” 

The old man backed toward the flume, 

Display- 


Stokes came reeling toward 


| ing astonishing agility, he scrambled up 
| into the runway of the flume, stood erect 


| and flopped back onto the ledge. 


and leveled his rifle at the square of board 
on the ledge. 
“Dynamite—don’t!” Riley screamed 
and lurched toward the flume. “Ah!” 
Dynamite had fired. The board jumped 
That 
Ww oe all. 

“T tol’ yer I aint got yer dynamite,” the 
old man shrilled. ‘‘How’d yer s’pose an 
old geezer like me’d get half a ton o’ 
dynamite up here? ’Sides, two ton 


| wouldn’t move that chunk o’ rock. Yer 


| oughter known that, Riley! 


Yer’ll find 
yer dynamite in that old shanty Pete Nel- 
son useter live in, half a mile below Con- 
struction. Ta-ta, Mr. Herbert.” 

Dynamite’s cackling laugh trailed back 
as he trotted off down the flume. 
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Several hours later Steve and Julia 
found Dynamite in his shanty at tide- 
water. He was frying liver and onions 
over his sheet iron stove and burning 
them, as usual. Julia ran toward him 
and took his bony hands in hers. 

“You old darling!’ she cried ecstati- 
cally. ‘*We’ll never forget you for this!” 

“Taint no use havin’ a fancy name 
onless yer lives up to it,” Dynamite 
cackled. ‘Mr. Herbert, now—has he got 
any hard feelin’s?” 

Steve grinned. “Bert knows when he’s 
beaten. He’s given us his blessing.” 

Julia impulsively flung her arms around 
Dynamite’s wrinkled neck and kissed him 
on the point of his scrubby chin. There 
are excellent reasons for believing that 
Dynamite didn’t wash his face until the 
wedding six weeks later. 





Pomaraa 


(Continued from page 43) 


man, as the Marquesas had ever known— 
a land where selfish and indifferent men 
have never been wanting. 

Suddenly in the stillness he heard the 
liquid bubbling of a hidden waterfall. 
Pushing his way through a tangle of tall 
trees and tropical vegetation he came 
out into a sheltered spot where a great 
rush of water poured down the mountain- 
side, forming a beautiful pool of deep, 
blue water. And then he _ stopped 
motionless. 

On the earthen bank on the near side 
of the pool was a startling vision; the 
nude figure of a girl, with masses of 
tawny hair, was seated beside the trunk 
of a giant palm. In her exquisitely- 
shaped hands was a great yellow flower 
with a crimson heart, and this she was 
fastening in her amazing hair. She was 
singing softly to herself, and Douglas 
noted the grace of her slender body as 
she swayed with the rhythm of her 
voice, vibrant, caressing. 

The flower fastened securely, she 
turned toward him, and his throat 
tightened at the sight of her lovely face. 
Delicate, regular in feature, warm olive 
in tint, the skin a soft, dusky pink, it 
was a face of which he might have 
dreamed had he been a poet. But it 
was her deep, brown eyes, lustrous, 
tender, that made his heart turn com- 
pletely over. There was a young wist- 
fulness about them, a trusting sweetness 
that went straight to his heart. It 
was as though the little girl in her had 
not yet decided to become the woman. 
In the soft golden sunlight, feathery 
palms waving above her and the blue of 
the waters at her feet, she looked so 
completely lovely that Douglas dared 
not breathe for fear the whole vision 
would fade at once. 

But he came to himself in a moment, 
realized that he was trespassing. He 
turned hurriedly to retrace his steps. 
His boot crashing through the forest 
scrub disturbed an aged cockatoo, who 
rose scolding hoarsely, as Douglas sought 
quickly for the way he had come. Col- 
liding with one of the giant breadfruit 
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trees he swung wildly about and looked 
back. 

The figure on the bank suggested a 
statue now, so still was it. But the girl 
had seen him, and for a space it seemed 
to Douglas that he saw nothing but 
those wonderful, dispassionate eyes look- 
ing through him. He flushed suddenly 
and wheeled, plunging into wooded depths, 
his senses hammering. He smashed ,his 
way through jungle tangle and came out 
finally on the little path again. Jove! 
what an apparition! He took out his 
handkerchief and mopped his face. And 
what a ripping head of hair! 

He walked swiftly back to Barovic’s 
The sun’s radiance was almost blinding 
now, and the flowers seemed to weig! 
the air with heavy perfume. The dis 
tance back seemed greater to him, bu: 
he finally reached the parapet and cami 
again into the cool shade of the garden 
He went up the outside stairs to th 
veranda, finding the Russian alread, 
home and seated in comfort, a coo! 
drink at his side. 

“But, mon ami!” remonstrated Barovic, 
“Why the great hurry in this heat? 
He clapped his hands for Lum Sai 
“This will never do, Monsieur.” 


UM SAI came in with a tray and 

Douglas grasped gratefully at a long 
cool drink, finishing it at a draught. He 
sat down and relaxed with a sigh. 

“Look here,” he cried abruptly. “1 
do hope I’ve not been trespassing— 
hang it, I was trespassing so to speak, 
but I mean to say I| heard the sound of 
the waterfall, do you see, and I had not 
the faintest idea the girl was there until 
I was almost upon her and then that 
mass of hair—” 

“What do you say, Monsieur?” Barovic 
put down his glass. 

“Upon my word, I never saw such 
hair. She did not look real. It sounds 
absurd I know, but it was like a painting 
with those palms and the waterfall. 
Good lord! she probably thought me a 
perfect ass, for I ran into a tree and then 
stood staring. Hope I didn’t frighten 
her. No, come to think of it, she didn’t 
look in the least frightened.” 

Barovic’s voice was dry. “I believe 
you are correct, Monsieur. Pomaraa 
would not be frightened.” 

Douglas whistled. 

“Of course,” he cried, “I might have 
known. So that was Pomaraa! What 
a lovely creature!’ he said, more to 
himself than to Barovic. 

“Pomaraa probably wondered what 
you were doing in that part of the 
island,” remarked his host quietly. 
“No one ever goes near Jeanbon’s place.” 

“Really,” said Douglas contritely. 
“IT am extremely sorry to have so blun- 
dered. Is there anything I might do or 
explain to let her know it was an accident 
my finding my way there?” 

Barovic smiled and his face cleared. 

“T will see her, Monsieur,” he said 
courteously, “‘and explain that it was 
entirely my fault allowing a guest to 
wander about alone—naturally he lost 
himself!” 

“But I see Lum Sai at the door. 
Suppose now we have a bite to eat, and 
then afterwards if you will be so kind | 
should like to have your help in un- 
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packing a box of books that Jens brought 
down.” 

They sat down to lunch and the two 
men talked of many things. Douglas 
soon found that his host knew a great 
deal of the outside world. He had an 
excellent grasp of the situation in Europe 
and he talked interestingly and well. 

Lum Sai had dragged the big packing- 
box out to the veranda, and afternoon 
found Barovic and Douglas looking 
through the books and magazines it 
contained. There was a bundle of news- 
papers as well, and Douglas came upon 
an article in a recent copy of the London 
Times that interested him. He was deep 
in the middle of it when he became 
aware of footsteps running up the outside 
stairs. 

A voice, vibrant, musical called “Uncle 
Peter!” Barovic rose at once, and the 
next instant Douglas too was on his feet 
and staring like a country schoolboy. 


HE nymph of the morning was stand- 

ing at the entrance to the veranda 
quietly regarding him. She wore a white, 
sleeveless tunic that fell to her ankles 
and was tied at the waist with a cord. 
There were sandals on her bare feet and 
a great tropical gardenia in her hair. 
That hair, wreathed in shimmery silken 
coils and piled high on her head struck 
him again as unbelievable. The glory 
of it took his breath away. 

Barovic’s voice broke the silence. 

“Pom, my dear, allow me to present 
Monsieur Douglas Ede. Monsieur has 
come to visit with me for a month or so. 
This, Monsieur, is Mademoiselle Jeanbon, 
who permits me to call her my little 
niece.” 

Nothing could have been more delicate 
or charming than the Russian’s introduc- 
tion. 

Douglas came forward. His pulses 
were hammering queerly. He put out 
his hand, but the girl merely bowed and 
turned to go down the stairs. 

A red wave surged to the Englishman’s 
forehead. 

“Pom!”’ Barovic’s voice was low and 
quiet, but it arrested her. ‘Monsieur 
has told me,” he explained quickly, 
“of his accident in stumbling unaware 
upon your bathing pool this morning; he 
was lost you see and is extremely sorry—” 

“Tsay! Rather!” interrupted Douglas. 

She stood still, her back to them. 

Barovic continued gently, “Monsieur 
being a stranger, of course knew nothing 
of private property, and I being in the 
village with Jens he wandered away 
from the garden and lost himself as I 
have said. It is really my fault, ma 
cherie!” 

She turned and flashed a tiny smile 
at Peter Barovic. Douglas thought 
he had never seen anything lovelier than 
her smile. She had a mouth like a 
little girl, She came slowly across to 
Douglas and stood a moment looking 
down. Mentally he found himself 
measuring the length of her lashes. They 
looked an inch long at least! Suddenly 
she looked up and caught the glow in his 
eyes and the flush that lay under the 
tan of his cheeks. Her own color deepened 
a little and she put out her hand. 

“How do you do,” she said formally. 

Douglas was getting a grip on himself 
again. 
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Pacific Empire Tour 


You can include the Pacific Coast 
from Canada to Mexico in your Cal- 
ifornia Summer Tour at a round-trip 
railroad fare from Chicago of only 
$108.30, enabling you to visit the 
cities and scenic attractions of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Cool San Francisco—whence you start 


eC for everywhere —will delight you be- 


4. yond words. Sparkling, invigorating, 

beautiful? With its great landlocked har- 
bor and blue ocean, its majestic Golden 
Gate, the gateway to Hawaii and the 
Orient. Its hotels and restaurants are 
world-famous, its very streets distinctive. 
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You may choose among twenty golf courses (two munic- 
ipal), or fill your days with picturesque motor trips, or 
explore Chinatown, the waterfront, Golden Gate Park— 
a Joben fascinating interests. 


It’s Easy to Travel 
In California railways and highways take 
you everywhere—even into the very 
eart of the high Sierra, whose snow-clad 
peaks stand guard over countless moun- 





+> tain camps—on lakes of azure blue or 
(>, by rushing mountain rivers. Four great 
<7~** National Parks—Yosemite, open all 


year, with its 1000 square miles of scen- 


ery; Lassen Volcanic, with hotsprings and fishing; Sequoia 
and General Grant, with thousands of giant Redwoods 
— present their varied appeals. Redwood forests, cen- 
turies old, stretch for hours along the great Redwood 
highway that reaches northward from San Francisco to 
Oregon. And the old Spanish Missions, starting with 
Mission Dolores in San Francisco, still delight the trav- 


: eler aos the Mission Highway leading 
<4 south. There are dozens of clean, un- 
Sy. crowded ocean beaches, with cool days 


‘4 and nights, each a delightful summer- 

land where you will wish to linger. 

; Give yourself “many vacations in 
one” this year in California! You will 
enjoy every hour. Californians Inc., a 


non-profit organization, will gladly help you plan your 
trip. Remember— 


San Francisco is America’s Coolest Summer City 


Where summer comes early and stays late. 
Average Summer Temperature 580 


Summer Fares $Q.O.30 Round Trip from Chicago 
Equally low rates from all points by rail or water. 


Write today for illustrated folder, “California Wonder Tours,”’ and 
booklet, ‘‘Cal:fornia Where Life is Better.’’ A postcard or this coupon 
will bring them at no cost. 


CALIFORNIANS INC. 


Headquarters: San Francisco, California 
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PIG IRON 
by CHARLES G. NORRIS 
A novel of 


success and disillusion 


H. L. MENCKEN writes: 
“T have read it with im- 
mense interest and enjoyed 
it unflaggingly His 
books have solid substance 
in them and fine dignity.” 

—The American Mercury 


SINCLAIR LEWIS: 

“The book has power, it 
has reality There is 
a great pathos in it all, anda 
blessed freedom which will 
help to build up a veritable 
and enduring American Tra- 
dition. Many congratu- 
lations.” 
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$2.00 at all bookshops. 
A Dutton Book 
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“T am very sorry,” he said in his 
agreeable voice. “I had no idea, of 
course, where I was walking, and the 


reason I stared so rudely was because 
you did not look real, for a moment,” 
he smiled winningly. 

She turned to Barovic quickly. 

“Father said you had a guest, but | 
thought it was Captain Aakre, for he 
came to see us last night.” Then she 
included them both in a sudden smile. 
“My father Tequests that you come and 
call today,” she said quaintly, “and 
bring Monsieur, your guest. 

“We shall be delighted to come, my 
dear,” replied Barovic. 

She moved to his side then and, 
slipping her arm through his, nodded 
prettily to Douglas as she and Peter 
Barovic went down the stairs and walked 
slowly through the garden. They stood 
talking at the parapet for a little while 
and Douglas watched them. 

“Jove!” he said aloud after a moment. 
He took out his handkerchief and 
mopped his forehead. He had never seen 
anything like her 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Book Corner 


(Continued from page 51) 


that is colorful, a great deal of action 
which is rapid and dramatic, (whisper, do 
we discern here the trail of the “movie 
fixation’’?), but where have his people 
gone? Old Shadrach, when we meet him 
again, has faded strangely;. Danzel is no 
longer the vital thing she was, Major Moss 
is the stock villainous nincompoop, even 
Rosina fails as anything more than a lay 
figure upon which Mr. Jones may drape 
the carefully stitched garment of madness. 
There is one livelier than these; Professor 
Chavez, with his preposterous petition 
and his pathetic pride in and concern for 
his dream metropolis of Pine Log,—‘“the 
capital of the state yet, sir; mark my 
words!”—is a sound bit of character- 
ization. 

But it is Guy, bewildered, uncompre- 
hending, at the mercy of a strange country 
and a fixed idea, who has to hold the story 
together. That he does the job is to Mr. 
Jones’ credit. He couldn’t quite let go of 
Guy; he couldn’t lose sight of the boy he 
had been and the man he had to be. And 
it is due to the author’s instinctive clutch 
at Guy, the straw, that he never quite 
submerges in his whirlpools and eddies. 
Mr. Jones doesn’t actually go under; the 
book does stay put and—which saves it— 
gathers itself together gallantly in time 
for a thoroughly effective finale. 

So then—“The Splendid Shilling” is 
eminently worth reading. As a novel of 
Wales it is a splendid thing; as a novel of 
the California of the ’fifties it is neither 
better nor worse than a good many 
others. Striking an average, the answer is 
obviously that Mr. Jones’ story is well 
above par. And we think you'll agree 
with us when you read it, that it embodies 
in fact, both fulfilment and promise. 
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